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NON-TRANSLATION AND FUNCTIONAL TRANSLATION 
—TWO SINOLOGICAL MALADIES 


EDWARD H, SCHAFER* 


University of California 


MONG the sins of scholarly translators from the Chinese, there is one 

which is so prevalent as to remain unchallenged generation after genera- 
tion, possibly because no one is free from its taint. I refer to the practice of 
leaving uncooked and indigestible lumps in the sinological puddings served 
up to a tolerant public. This custom, against which I wish to make the strong- 
est possible protest, has not yet been justified or even defended by any well- 
argued theory, but has become widely accepted usage in the absence of overt 
opposition. Specifically I challenge the common treatment of a large and poorly 
defined body of Chinese ‘‘names and titles’? either by transliteration (an ex- 
treme kind of under-translation), or by what is sometimes known as “‘func- 
tional translation’’ (a species of paraphrase lacking consistent methodology). 
An obvious instance of the former would be the rendering of BRBA-LS by 
“the styled himself T’ai-shang-huang,’’ and of the latter, the rendering of 
feti#E by “the was made Chancellor.” I oppose such procedures on the 
general grounds that the chief if not the sole responsibility of the scholarly 
translator is fidelity to his text. In other words it is to convey, as precisely 
as he may in a different tongue, the sense of the /anguage of the original. 

The kinds of expression most commonly “‘transliterated’”’ (i.e. not trans- 
lated) or “‘functionally translated” (i.e. freely paraphrased) are appellations, 
epithets, names and titles, which, descriptively or fancifully, officially or 
casually, accurately or falsely, have been applied to persons, offices, asso- 
Ciations, activities, organizations, buildings, mountains, rivers, seas and so 
forth. Doubtless other categories will occur to the reader, such as special 
names given to techniques, processes, games, and the like, which are fre- 
quently left untranslated, cloaked in the respectable obscurity of the custom- 
sanctioned Romanization. Thus the translator is spared one of his most thorny 
tasks, The custom might be understandable in the case of words whose mean- 
ings are unknown, or doubtfully understood. Fortunately there are not many of 
these in literary Chinese, if we except the ancient classical books. Certainly 
they are not especially characteristic of the category of expression most 


*Dr. Schafer is Associate Professor of Oriental Languages. His book The Empire 
Min will shortly be published by the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 
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commonly sinned against, namely ‘‘official titles’’; rather the reverse. If there 
are difficulties in finding an adequate English rendition, it is most likely due 
to syntactical and morphological differences between the two languages, but 
rarely to the absence from the English lexicon of a fairly suitable equivalent. 
Thus, the connotations of ‘‘official titles’’ are usually transparent, though why 
they are appropriate to the office and its occupant may not always be obvious. 

The error of non-translation (use of Romanized forms) is the more mysteri- 
ous of the two sins I am here castigating. Let us take an example: the ex- 
pression MEXAP1, the name of a city gate, would be rendered simply ‘‘Ying- 
t’ien Gate’’ by many translators, although there is nothing at all enigmatic 
about the gate. It is called ‘Gate of Responsiveness to Heaven,’’ and its 
mame registers and praises the quality of sensitivity to the divine will. To 
ignore this fact is gratuitously to reduce 

(1) the scientific value of the translation, since something which might 
have been revealed to the reader about Chinese belief and custom (however 
little) has been concealed, and 

(2) the potential literary merit of the translation, since part of the color and 
quality of the situation has been concealed. 

It is distressing to imagine what drab and anaemic Bible translations we 
should get if the example of the sinologists were followed. We should rejoice 
no longer in such as the following:* 

**,.. the entrance by the Fish Gate....’’ (II Chronicles 33.14) 

**...they are written in the Chronicles of the Seers.’’ (II Chronicles 33.19) 

**...until you have learned that the Most High rules....’’ (Daniel 4.32) 

**And I had two staffs; one I named Grace, and the other I named Union,”’ 
(Zechariah 11.7) 

**,..and the Mount of Olives shall be split in two....’’ (Zechariah 14.4) 

Instead of these resounding English phrases, representing intelligible 
*‘names’”’ and “‘titles’’ in the original text, we should have groups of sense- 
less transliterations, without value to the scholar or to the general reader, 
thus: “*...and the Har Hazzéthim shall be split in two....’’ Yet any attempt 
to do otherwise with Chinese translations is met by the shibboleth ‘“‘proper 
name,”’ which is habitually intoned, like an exorcistic formula, in defense 
of the failure to translate Chinese phrases which are quite analogous to the 
Hebrew and Aramaic phrases cited above. This dogma that titles and ‘‘proper 
names”’ are not translatable even when they are completely comprehensible, 
strange as it is, enjoys widespread adherence. 

Let us next consider the second type of custom-sanctioned error widespread 
among sinologists: instead of completely avoiding translation by offering a 


*Selected from the Revised Standard Version. Italics are mine. In the original text 
the forms referred to are respectively: 5a‘ar haddaghim; dibh€re bozay; Sallit ‘illa’a; 
nd‘am, bobbelim; har hazzethim, For these | am indebted to Leon N, Hurvitz. 
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phonetic transcription, the translator gives a rough paraphrase, preferably an 
English title which does not require a great deal of erudition for its compre- 
hension. This approach is typical of the method now most generally approved 
for handling official titles, and the versions produced in this manner are fre- 
quently known as ‘‘functional-type translations.’’ Actually they are linguistic 
swindles, and the present writer shudders to think of the great number which 
he has himself perpetrated in the past, and for which he must be held ulti- 
mately accountable before the Rhadamanthus of sinologues. The unchallenged 
acceptance of this method seems to be due in part at least to the fact that 
the sinologist is simultaneously philologist-translatoreexegete and historian- 
ethnologist-sociologist, or is expected to be. In the latter of these concurrent 
roles he attempts to discern the functions of the office whose name he trans- 
lates. But when he assumes his philologist’s hat, it is all too easy for him to 
ignore what the text says, and put his politico-sociological conceptions in 
lieu of the linguistic facts. So, for A*F , instead of ‘Grand Protector,”’ or 
something of that kind, he sets down ‘‘Prefect.’? Such judgments of actuality 
should be put in a footnote, a ‘*Brief Communication,”” or a monograph. ‘‘Pre- 
fect’’ is an interpretative gloss, rather than a rendering of the language of the 
text, and might properly appear (for example) in a footnote to the translation 
**Grand Protector’’ reading, ‘‘Chin, t’ai-shou AF , the title of an office which, 
in the Sth century, was somewhat analogous to that of a French departmental 
prefect.” 

Granted that to the student of comparative institutions, or the political his- 
torian, the proposed analogue ‘‘Prefect’? may be more satisfying than the 
literal ‘‘Grand Protector.’’ Nonetheless, the philologist (that is, the expert 
on linguistic and textual matters whose business it is to produce faithful 
translations) must not slant his translations for the benefit of any particular 
learned community, but, insofar as it is possible, produce a version which 
will be valid for any user. He must, for example, consider the possibility that 
his translation may be consulted by a graduate student doing thesis research 
on the subject ‘‘Defenders and Protectors of the People in various Ages and 
Societies.’’ Finding ‘‘Prefect’’ as a rendering of A*f, our hypothetical re- 
searcher will never know that the Chinese at one time styled a type of magis- 
trate ‘*‘Grand Protector.”’ 

Most of us are familiar with the stereotyped expression ‘‘Shepherd of the 
Hosts”? from reading translations of the Iliad. I am fond of the expression: it 
seems to me that it is poetic, and at the same time reveals something interest- 
ing and significant about early Greek ideas. The phrase is a rendering of 
Greek poimén ladn. Doubtless a translator of the “‘functional’’ school would 
reason as follows: Agamemnon was not ‘“‘really’’ a shepherd, but a kind of 
petty chieftain from Mycenae. Therefore (he will allege) we ought not to em- 
ploy such a difficult and exotic expression as ‘‘Shepherd of the Hosts”’ in our 
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up-to-date version of the Iliad, Rather we should “translate functionally’”’ by 
substituting ‘Chief’? or ‘‘Captain’’ for the noxious phrase. Maybe even 
**Gauleiter” or ‘*Boss.”” 

To sum up: this pernicious and heretical doctrine of ‘‘functional’’ transla- 
tion is widely supported in these days of intellectual pap-feeding. Readers, 
students and scholars of various interests and persuasions are not to be per- 
mitted to make independent judgments about early Chinese thought and culture 
based on their examination of and comparison of accurate translations of sur- 
viving textual materials, but must be provided with capsule theories mas- 
querading as translations. The supporters of this doctrine (who would certainly 
not describe their beliefs in this language) imply, in short, that the names 
given by the Chinese to their institutions and officials have little or no in- 
terest or significance for a foreigner. At the same time, they give the stamp 
of eternity and universality to concepts familiar in Western Europe and America 
—places which notoriously provide all of the touchstones of politico-linguistic 
intelligibility. The same dreary reasoning would, I am afraid, eliminate all 
metaphors in the process of translating, on the theory that they distract the 
reader from the facts. Let me state my conception of a fundamental axiom for 
translators again: the responsibility of the translator is to convey the linguis- 
tic content of the text. A corollary of this proposition is: comments, theories 
and interpretations of the relevance of this linguistic material to the actual 
situation (the ‘‘facts’’ of Chinese society, for instance), ought not to find any 
place in the translation, but only in the glosses on it. By “linguistic content’’ 
I mean ‘‘connotations,’’ and by ‘‘actual situation” I mean ‘‘denotations.”’ It 
is necessary therefore to distinguish carefully between the ‘“‘denotation’’ of a 
word and its ‘‘connotation.”’ 

For the purposes of this paper, and for the sake of argument, I will use the 
words ‘‘denotation’’ and ‘‘connotation’’ approximately as they are used by 
Susanne Langer in her stimulating book Philosophy in a New Key: 

Denotation is, then, the complex relationship which a name has to the object which 
bears it; but what shall the more direct relation of the name, or symbol, to its asso- 


ciated conception be called? It shall be called by its traditional name, connotation. 
The connotation of a word is the conception it conveys.” 


In the sense of this passage, names and titles may denote a single individual 
or his role, but they normally connote ideas more or less inapt to that indi- 
vidual and his various enterprises. Thus, in a certain context, #BA denotes 
Mr. Wang Chia, a rascal enjoying a sinecure obtained through patronage, but 
it connotes ‘‘Suppletor of Defaults,’’ which is an official title conveying a 
conception which may or may not be appropriate to the individual who bears 

7Susanne K, Langer, Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the Symbolism of Rea- 


son, Rite and Art (New York: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., Mentor 
Book 5th printing May, 1953), 52. 
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it and to his private and public activities. Actually, there are various degrees 
of semantic communication independent of direct denotation, that is, various 
degrees of connotativeness. Thus: 

Schafer—(a) denotation: a specific teacher with some sinological training 
(or, in another context, another person). 

(b) connotation: (1) to an average citizen, same as denotation, i.e. no 
meaning other than ‘“‘reference to the person so-named.”’ (2) to a German- 
speaker, or well-educated person, also ‘‘shepherd.”” . 

Oakland—(a) denotation: a specific city in California (or, in another con- 
text, a different city). 

(b) connotation: “‘a land with oaks, now, or formerly, or in imagination.”’ 
To a child, or to a dim-witted citizen, the relation between denotation (Oak- 
land) and connotation (oak-land) may never occur. An average person may 
think of it several times during his life. A future scholar, performing his exe- 
getical labors on a 20th century MS about the history of the San Francisco 
Bay area, will not fail to point out the appropriateness (or reverse) of the re- 
lation, and will translate the term into whatever language he happens to be 
writing in. 

Ocean Beach—(a) denotation: a popular beach in San Francisco. 

(b) connotation: ‘‘a beach of the ocean.” Even to the least sophisticated 
person, the connotation is perfectly clear, and inseparable from the denotation. 

It is my contention here that the vast majority of Chinese institutional ti- 
tles, book titles, era titles, toponyms, etc. are of the ‘SOcean Beach’’ type, 
and that a conscientious philologist, or a sincere historiographer or biographer, 
ought to make a minimum effort to reveal the connotations of the title in his 
translation. Of course, there are some names in Chinese whose connotations 
are far from obvious, though a philologist may strive to uncover them, and may 
be successful. Contrast Huai #f£ (name of a river), connotation obscure, with 
Huang %& (name of a river), connotation ‘‘yellow’’; and in fact the latter is 
frequently called the ‘Yellow River’? by non-Chinese. In other words, even 
for a person of high literacy, #f£ has a denotation, but no connotation worth 
mentioning. 

**Translate connotations, not denotations’’—this ought to be axiomatic. In 
so saying, I do not touch on many basic problems of translation which have 
been competently discussed and treated by sinologists and others. For in- 
stance, it is probably impossible to find an English expression whose conno- 
tations will correspond precisely, without residue on either side, to a given 
Chinese expression. This is the meaning of the proverb ‘‘Traduttore traditore.”’ 
Since a choice among nuances of connotation must be made by the translator, 
the theory of their selection becomes an important consideration to him. How 
shall he decide what connotation or connotations to single out for conveyance 
to his audience? Many aspects of this problem have been dealt with by abler 
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pens than my own, and I do not propose to discuss it here. I do say that the 
sinologist, in his role of philologist (even though he does not choose to call 
himself that) and translator, should not ‘“‘translate’’ the denotative situation 
to which, he surmises, his text refers. He may certainly discuss these denota- 
tions, and in fact, if he is primarily a social scientist of some variety, he will 
probably discuss them at length. But the sinologist who takes upon himself 
the serious responsibility of publishing his version of potentially useful source 
material should not presume to elevate his private opinions as to the essential 
political significance (let us say) of the officer denominated ‘Grand Protector”’ 
by the Chinese of a given epoch to the status of a “‘translation.’”” He may feel 
that the officer so entitled was at that time a ‘‘Governor’’ in the American 
sense, but at best he ought to keep this opinion (and its alternatives) in a 
modest footnote to his translation. If a competent political scientist wishes 
to refer to this office as that of a ‘‘warlord’’ or a ‘‘governor’’ or a “‘prefect,”’ 
certainly he is privileged to do so. But the translator is duty-bound only to 
reveal the sense of the expression A*f. Comments on the function of a Chi- 
nese official at any given moment of Chinese history belong in a gloss, foot- 
note, or commentary. This procedure is no whit different from the hypothetical 
one in which a translator, encountering the sentence FeHE7EA , translates ‘‘a 
flying dragon is in the sky.”” He does not argue: ‘‘Dragons are mythological 
creatures. This must have been some strange sort of cloud. I will translate, 
‘A moving cloud is in the sky.’’’ He is duty-bound to register ‘‘dragon’’ in 
his translation, however inappropriate, in his belief, the conception is to the 
reality. Furthermore, he may not omit the dragon (or the Grand Protector) on 
the grounds that the information is useless or irrelevant for a particular pur- 
pose or audience. He does register the language (i.e. connotation) of his text 
in the translation, though he may comment separately on its probable real 
denotation. 

The kind of breach with traditional translation-dodging here advocated, es- 
pecially when it has reference to “official titles,’? has sometimes met with 
the crafty objection that it is a kind of ‘‘etymologizing.’’ Persons who seek 
to uncover etymologies are nowadays widely looked on as eccentric nonenti- 
ties, impractical busibodies, or subversive confusion-mongers. I should not 
be very upset by the reproach, but I do not, alas, deserve it. If 1 advocated 
the notion that a translator should search for the archaic meaning of #£ (for 
instance), and having discovered it, render the word with some English neolo- 
gism created for the occasion, the charge might be justified. The idea is 
worthy of consideration, but I do not here and now recommend it. But transla- 
tions of the non-functional type, which I shall recommend below, are definitely 
not ‘‘etymologizing.’’ They do not dredge up buried and obscure meanings 
which had no significance to the writer of the text undergoing translation. 
They state simply what is transparently there in the text. In support of this 
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“tanti-etymologizing”’’ position, I have heard it argued that the Chinese title 
®)55 might be translated boldly by English ‘*Marshal’’ (from OHG marab ‘thorse’’ 
and scalc ‘‘servant’’), if the translator were really dissatisfied with the more 
usual ‘*Ssu-ma.’’? The assumption made here is, of course, that the connotation 
*thorse’’ in J5 is as faint as it is in ‘‘Marshal.’? This is not true. J re- 
tains the connotations ‘‘administer, etc.’’ and “‘horse, etc.’’ plainly and un- 
ambiguously for any reader in any Chinese literary text; ‘‘Marshal’’ has no 
**horse’’ or **servant’’ connotations, unless possibly for a student of Gesmanic 
philology. There is no question of looking for the ‘‘etymology”’ of #J& , which, 
in literary Chinese, is a construction of two words with fairly obvious mean- 
ings. Here it may be necessary to add that I do not at present have a definition 
of what I mean by ‘word’? when speaking of literary Chinese which would be 
completely satisfying to a linguistic scholar. I hope that readers of this article 
will accept a rough-andeready definition, which I believe to be basically 
sound: ‘ta free form, such as &, A, Mi, F, R, HB, Bis.” 

This discussion leads inevitably into the shadowy realm of European and 
American personal names, “proper names’’ in the narrow sense, i.e. names 
conventionally applied to single individuals, which Susanne Langer discusses 
in these terms: 


It is a peculiarity of proper names that they have a different connotation for every 
denotation. Because their connotation is not fixed, they can be arbitrarily applied. In 
itself, a proper name has no connotation at all; sometimes it acquires a very general 
sort of conceptual meaning—it connotes a gender, or race, or confession (e.g. ‘*Chris- 
tian,’’ ‘‘Wesley,’’ ‘‘Israel’’)—but there is no actual mistake involved in calling a boy 
**Marion,’’ a girl ‘‘Frank,’’ a German ‘‘Pierre,’’ or a Jew ‘‘Luther.’’ In civilized so- 
ciety the connotation of a proper name is not regarded as a meaning applying to the 
bearer of the name; when the name is used to denote a certain person it takes on the 
connotation required by: that function. In primitive societies this is less apt to be the 
case; names are often changed because their accepted connotations do not fit the 
bearer, The same man may in turn be named ‘‘Lightfoot,’’ ‘‘Hawkeye,’’ ‘‘Whizzing 
Death,’’ etc. In an Indian society, the class of men named ‘‘Hawkeye’’ would very 
probably be a subclass of the class ‘‘sharp-eyed’’ men. But in our own communities 
ladies named ‘‘Blanche”’ do not have to be albinos or even platinum blondes. A word 
that functions as a proper noun is excused from the usual rules of application.® 


I have no immediate proposals with regard to personal names in Chinese, 
but the problem certainly deserves thought. Unfortunately Langer has not been 
able to indicate whether Chinese personal names belong with the ‘‘civilized’’ 
type or with the “‘primitive’’ type. In my present opinion Chinese ‘“‘given 
names” (ming, tzu and hao) are analogous to Langer’s ‘‘American Indian’’ 
names. At least, they are composed of living words in the Chinese literary 
languages, carrying with them, possibly, a hope, an ambition, an omen or a 
potentiality. It may well be that an unlettered person, hearing the personal 


5 Langer, op. cit. 53. 
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name ‘‘Wen-chin,’’ would be unaware of its connotations. A tenth century 
literatus, confronted with a textual reference to 3G, was most certainly 
aware of the meaning ‘‘cultural advance.’’ Chinese given names differ from 
the familiar ‘‘civilized’’ ones (i.e. West European and American) in that they 
are not selected from a rather small set of traditional tags without obvious 
connotations, such as John, Henry, Elizabeth, etc.* Rather they are con- 
structed specially for each individual out of meaningful linguistic units, and, 
overlooking coincidences, are all different. However, personal names have a 
kind of life of their own: their very sound is an important part of them, at least 
to their owners. ‘‘Wen-chin’” may mean “‘cultural advance,’’ but the man Chu 
Wen-chin would not have thought that the English translation was in any sense 
his name, Therefore I am inclined to think that the translator of Chinese liter- 
ary texts ought to leave personal names in phonetic symbols (Romanization), 
but that it is one of his duties to explain these personal names in footnotes, 
just as translators of the Bible are accustomed to gloss ‘‘Ishmael,”’ for in- 
stance, with ‘*God hears.”’ 

Chinese ‘“‘surnames,’’ on the other hand, resemble English surnames, in 
that many of them are unintelligible, and those which have a connotation in- 
dependent of their denotation seem to be similar to “‘Smith,’’ “‘Weaver,”’ 
**Longfellow,”’ 
(**metal-worker, 


etc. since one does not ordinarily think of this connotation 
”” *cloth-maker,”’ “‘tall-person’’), such is the strength of the 
personal denotation. No doubt textual glosses ought to be provided wherever 
possible, e.g. for #JB5 , “Note: ‘Administrator Equestrian,’ an official title 
transformed into a surname.”’ 

So much for the general theory. But what of practice? I advocate translations 
of the following types in the following several categories. My versions are 
far from final and my categories far from exhaustive. I hope, however, that the 
novelty of seeing concrete proposals for English renditions of Chinese ex- 
pressions commonly not translated at all, or at best very loosely paraphrased, 
will provoke other sinologists to try their hands at fitting Chinese conceptions 
of the type here discussed into appropriate English phrase-constructions. 


(1) “official titles,”’ like 


AC kuei fei ‘Precious Consort”’ 
ASE t’ ai tsung “Grand Ancestor”’ 
(2) informal titles, nicknames, etc., like 
MK. chin feng **Golden Phoenix”’ (a girl’s sobriquet) 


(3) institutional titles, like 
MSM ching-hai chin ‘*Army of the Quiet Sea” 


* But we also have our “* Victors’’ and ‘* Pearls,’’ and a period in our recent history 
when names like Charity, Prudence, and Fidelity were living commonplaces. 
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(4) landscape features, natural and artificial, like 


Hi ti mei ling **Plum Range”’ 
PB wen-shu t’ai **Manjusri Estrade’’ 
(5) era titles,® like 
AKME yung lung **Perpetual Eminence”’ 
KP ta pao **Great Treasure”’ 
(6) titles of books and sections of books, like 
REE. t’ien-wen chib **Tractate on Celestial Configurations”? * 
MARL Min tu chi **Record of the Metropolis of Min’’ 


At present, however, if there is any controversy over these matters, its real 
center is occupied by “‘official titles.’”? They do not always come out so neatly 
as ‘Grand Protector.’’ Take for instance the title fi. The expression is not 
difficult of comprehension, but it is not easy of translation, In actual practice 
it has up to now been left untranslated in the Wade-Giles (or other) Romaniza- 
tion as ‘‘Shih-chung,”’ or else rendered by some form palatable to western 
tastes, such as ‘“‘President’’ or ‘‘Secretary,’’ with its burden of un-Chinese 
political associations. One method of dealing with the term is as follows: 

(1) syntactically it is a ‘‘verb-object’’ construction, functioning as a unit, 
analogously to English ‘‘catchall’’ or ‘‘pinchpenny.”’ 

(2) lexically it consists of two words 


(a) f¥ “officiate, office, official (or something like that)’’ 
(b) # **center, central; penetralian, penetralia (or something like 
that).’’ ® 


The whole construction might be barbarously interpreted as “he who officiates 
in the (sacred) inner-parts (of the imperial palace).’’ This will hardly serve 
as a usable rendition. An alternative is to attempt a construction syntactically 
identical with the original, but I am personally not satisfied with anything 
like ‘*‘Servemiddle’’ as an official title. My present preference is ‘‘Officiant 
Penetralian,’’ which has a nice bureaucratic ring to it, as do all constructions 
similar to ‘‘President Elect,’ ‘Consul General,’’ ‘‘Mother Superior’? and 
**Lord Paramount.’’ In this and other instances, then, I sacrifice syntactical 
fidelity for the purpose of conveying a measure of the connotations of the 
original Chinese expression. No doubt improvements on this version can readily 
be imagined, To object to ‘‘officiant’’ or ‘‘penetralian’’ on the grounds that 
they are separately uncommon words, and together resemble no well-known 
English title, is, I believe, irrelevant. I do not personally like to go beyond 

5 The question of the translatability of these epithets has already been raised in my 
**Chinese Reign-names—wWords or Nonsense Syllables?” in Wennti No. 3, July 1952, 
Far Eastern Publications, Yale. Their semantic characteristics were discussed even 


earlier by Arthur F, Wright and Edward Fagan in ‘‘Era Names and Zeitgeist,’’ in 
Asiatische Studien 5,113—121 (1951). 


See Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (Fifth Edition) for penetralia: ‘*the innermost 
parts esp. of a temple or palace.’’ 
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the limits of a good abridged dictionary (Webster’s Collegiate), but I do not 
think it unlikely that I may, like other academics, be obliged to do so from 
time to time in search of just the right word for my purposes. As for the com- 
bination, it is indeed exotic-sounding. I should find it regrettable if anyone 
found in this evidence that I advocate any doctrine classifiable under the old 
**Mystery and Wisdom of the East’’ school-of-thought. But I cannot help my- 
self: if the Chinese officially described one of the officers of the central 
government as ‘‘(invested with) the Gold and the Purple,’’ I will not hesitate 
very long to use the exotic and resounding adjective ‘‘Auriporphyrian.”” It is 
not for me to decide that the Western world cannot safely be entrusted with 
this information, or that most of the readers of my translation are ill-prepared 
to acquire a few special terms of a semi-technical nature. But even if ‘‘Pene- 
tralian’’ and ‘‘Auriporphyrian’’ are rejected, let us somehow keep ‘‘Center’’ 
and hold fast to ‘*‘Gold and Purple.’’ Let us not pretend that either ‘‘Shih- 
chung’’ on the one hand or ‘‘Secretary”’ on the other is a translation, In other 
words, we may properly discuss possible alternatives for translating into 
English the connotations of the words we encounter, but let us not abandon 
the problem because it is difficult and take the easy method of stating their 
explicit denotations instead. 

Here, in conclusion, as illustrative challenges, are a few gauntlets flung 
down into the arena of the logomachy over the old Chinese bureaucracy: 


PIR **Protonotary Stimulant’’ 

AL “Pastor” 

% iF **Hospice of the Protonotaries’’ 

Ss Ph fF **Officiant-in-Ordinary of Irregular Cavalry” 
ARM **Steward of the Grand Ordinaries”’ 

Suit ‘Illustrious Theocrat”’ 


I may some day be persuaded to give up the ‘‘illustrious’’ and the “‘theocrat”’ 
in favor of better English equivalents of ' and 7 respectively. Indeed, I 
hope that there will be those who are interested enough to attempt to convince 
me of the linguistic follies I have committed in selecting them. But I abjure 
absolutely, unconditionally, and forever that bad old word “‘emperor’’ as an 
equivalent of the construction if. I hope that there are others who will join 
me in this and similar renunciations, lonely and cold as they may be. 
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THE CONTROVERSY OVER GRAIN CONVEYANCE 
| DURING THE REIGN OF QUBILAI QAQAN, 1260-94 


JUNG-PANG LO 


University of California, Berkeley 


OO“; of the first and most pressing problems to confront Qubilai, after his 
1 election as khan in 1260, was the problem of food supply for the military and 
civilian population of the imperial capital, This was a problem which had 
| plagued rulers of China long before the coming of the Mongols, ever since the 
; rise of the lower Yangtze area as the economic center of China. During the 
Sui, T’ang and Northern Sung periods, a fairly adequate solution had been found 
in a system of waterways which, running in a northwesterly direction, carried 
food supplies to the nation’s capitals, located far inland, This system of 
waterways became the lifeline of China for over five centuries.’ But, when 
Qubilai Qaqan established his administrative headquarters at the northern 
corner of the great Yellow Plain close by the sea, food supply again became 
an urgent problem and new solutions had to be found. 
| Qubilai’s first capital, Shang-tu, situated on the edge of the Gobi Desert, 
“| could be supplied only by food carried overland by carts and packed cattle. 
The difficulty of transportation was one of the reasons which obliged the khan 
to transfer part of his government to the old Chin capital of Yen-ching in 1264. 
The population of the auxiliary capital immediately grew. A few years later 
when Marco Polo visited it he remarked the ‘‘city of Cambaluc hath such a 
multitude of houses and such a vast population inside the walls and outside 
that it seems quite past all possibility.’” 

To ease the crowded conditions, Qubilai Qaqan began in 1267 the building 
of a new city half a mile northeast, at the site of modern Peiping. Three years 
later, while the city was still under construction, it already boasted a popula- 
tion of over four hundred thousand registered civilians,’ In 1272, when the city 
was completed and Qubilai named it Ta-tu, the Great Capital, the residents 
had outsttipped the local food supply and faced their first famine. 
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1C/. Ch’iian Han-sheng 2-7K 5}, T’ang Sung ti-kuo yi yiin-ho Ri BRIM (The 
T’ang and Sung Empires and the Canal), (Nanking, 1947), passim. 

"Henry Yule and Henri Cordier, The book of Ser Marco Polo, (New York, 1903, 3rd 
edition), 1:412. 

‘Sung Lien $Ri®, et al. (editors), Yuan shih FCP (1369), (Kiangsu Printing Office 
edition, 1875), 58:2. 
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Tatu became the capital of the mighty Mongol empire and the nerve center 
of military, political and economic enterprises unprecedented in magnitude, 
and with the swelling of its population grew the demand for food. The govern- 
ment organized the Directorate of Grain Transportation (Ts’ao-yiin Ssu 7®i£ i) ) 
and the system of Everenormal Granaries (P’ing-ch’ang Ts’ang + #8) to sta 
bilize food distribution, and deepened the Wei River, which formed the north- 
ern section of the Sui system of waterways, to accommodate large-size trans- 
ports. But the efforts proved disappointing. The agricultural production of 
North China, devastated by decades of war, was below normal and famines 
were almost an annual occurrence, 

In 1276, when Bayan conquered the fertile regions of the Lower Yangtze, it 
was hoped that the food problem would be solved, But again there was disap- 
pointment when no way could be found to convey the grain to the capital in the 
north, Crop failures in Shantung and Shansi in 1277 brought a severe famine 
that winter. Prices soared in the Great Capital. The crisis forced the govern- 
ment to devise and adopt immediate measures to bring up food from the 
southeast, 

For people who remembered the great system of canals and rivers which had 
served as arteries of transportation during the Sui, T’ang and Sung periods, 
the obvious solution was to repair and utilize the waterways. At the northern 
end, the Wei River was opened to navigation as far south as Ch’i-men [near 
Ch’i-hsien] in Honan, At the southern end, the Han Kou, opened in pre-Christian 
times and repeatedly widened and repaired in successive dynasties, ran north 
from Yang-chou to as far as Huaieyin, But the middle sections had been erased 
so that houses were built and wheat grown on the canal beds, They had been 
silting up in the beginning of the twelfth century, The Sung troops then dam- 
aged them when they tried to halt the advance of the Jurchen horsemen, F in- 
ally, in 1194, the Yellow River completed the destruction when it broke its 
dykes and sent its silt-laden water rampaging in a new course southward into 
the Huai River, 

The Yiian government spared neither cost nor labor in its efforts to utilize 
the existing waterways, Since the middle sections were obliterated, other ways 
were found to overcome the difficulties, Grain transports, which had sailed up 
the Han Kou, turned westward at a point north of Huai-yin to enter the Yellow 
River, Teams of trackers then towed the barges upstream to Chung-luan [near 
Feng-ch’iu £45 on the north bank of the Yellow River], where the grain was 
unloaded and transferred to carts and pack animals for the sixty-mile overland 
haul to Ch’i-men, At Ch’i-men, the grain was loaded again on barges for the 
trip up the Wei River to Chih-ku, in the vicinity of Tientsin, and eventually to 
the Great Capital, It was a highly unsatisfactory route, detouring hundreds of 
miles into the interior, and, moreover, the cost and labor of overland haulage 
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and of loading and unloading limited the amount of grain that could be trans- 
ported to the capital, 


Finally, in 1280, when the conquest of China had been completed with the 
destruction of the Sung fleet off the Kwangtung coast, the Mongol court was 
able to turn its attention to the matter of finding a shorter and easier route to 
bring grain to the capital, Qubilai as emperor had the energy and the deter 
mination to demand a solution and he had the manpower and resources to carry 
suggested plans to fruition. . 

The Mongols and their Chinese colleagues attacked the problem with vigor 
and resolution, and the solutions which they evolved were daring and spec- 
tacular, One was the opening of new waterways, and the final result of this 
solution was the Grand Canal, a magnificent engineering feat which for over 
five centuries played a vital role in the economy of the Yiian, Ming and Ch’ing 
empires, The other was the establishment of a sea transport service, and the 
result was the achievement, during the Yiian period, of the greatest amount of 
grain ever shipped on a yearly basis in the history of China.* Each of these 
routes had its staunch advocates who were convinced that theirs was the best 
route, Each faction was determined to see that its project be adopted and the 
project of its rival discarded, Their struggle to attain their ends, fought in the 
provinces and at the imperial court, was marked by intrigues and violence, and 
gave rise to one of the most acrimonious controversies in the eventful reign of 
Qubilai Qaqan.* 


“Over three and a half million piculs were transported in 1329 as compared to the 
one million piculs during the Yung-lo period (1403-24) and a million and a half piculs 
during the Tao-kuang period (1821-50), [see Pai Shou-i F7%$4#" , Chung-kuo chiao-t’ ung 
shih th B44 (History of communications in China), (Shanghai, 1938), 162]. The 
highest amount of tribute rice shipped by steamer was in 1909—three million piculs. 
[See Edwin J. Dingle and F. L. Pratt, Far Eastern products manual (Shanghai, 1921), 
section on rice. 

5The principal source used in the preparation of this study is the Ta-Yuan hai-yin 
chi KItHs (Records of maritime transportation of the Great Yuan), edited by Hu 
Ching #9 Lezu: I-chuang JAFFE, native of Jen-ho in Chekiang, chin-shib in 1805, and 
an expositor in the Han-lin Yuan, circa 1830] and published in Lo Chen-yii’s collec- 
tion, Hsiieh-t’ang Ts’ung-k’e BE HF . 

This work was originally the chapters on maritime transportation in the Yuan ching- 
shib ta-tien FUcRETE AS , 880 plus 14 chiian, which was commissioned in 1329, com- 
pleted in 1331, and presented to the throne in 1332. Portions of the Ching-shib ta- 
tien, including the sections on economic affairs (shib huo) and military affairs (ping) 
were incorporated into the Yung-lo ta-tien and remained the parts which were pre- 
served when the rest of the Ching-shib ta-tien was lost. 

It was from the Yung-lo ta-tien that Hu Ching copied the passages on maritime 
transportation which were published under the title Ta-Yiian bai-yiin chi. His work 
anticipated that of Wen T’ing-shih (see Arthur W. Hummel, et al (editors), Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (Washington, D. C., 1943), 855-56) who, with Wang Kuo- 
wei, extracted passages from the Yung-lo ta-tien which they edited and published 
under the title Ta-Yuan ts’ang-ku chi KT {ihe (Records of Granaries of the Great 
Yiian) in the Kuang-ts’ang hsiieh-chiung ts’ung-shu BEBE (1916). 

These two works, together with a third work, Yuan hai-yiin chib (A Sketch of Mari- 
time Transportation during the Yuan [period]) by Wei Su fi: (late Yiian-early Ming), 
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Plans for New Waterways 


The idea for a short direct route through Shantung had been conceived long 
before the Mongol period, During the Northern Sung period, the Han Kou had 
been extended north to Tsining. But between Tsining and the town of Lin- 
ch’ing on the Wei River, a distance of a hundred and thirty-five miles, the ele- 
vated terrain rendered the construction of a canal a difficult engineering task. 
In 1275, Bayan, while engaged in the war against Sung, had made enquiries 
concerning the feasibility of such a canal, and he was assured by Ma Chih- 
chen {525i deputy head of the Directorate of Water Control (Tu-shui Chien 
#B7KE) that such a canal could be built if the Wen & and Ssu #4 Rivers were 
used to furnish the water, Kuo Shou-ching #*F& , the noted astronomer, mathe- 
matician and engineer, who was then head of the Directorate of Water Control, 
personally surveyed the area between Tsining and Lin-ch’ing. Upon his return, 
he submitted maps and his favorable recommendations on the plan to the khan, 


The conquest and consolidation of South China occupied the attention of the 
Yiian court until 1280 when, at last, it could turn its attention to the solution 
of the transportation problem, Early in the year, Keng Jen Kf and Ali MH, 
councillors (ts’an-chih cheng-shih) in the Department of the Grand Secretariat 
(Chung-shu Sheng) which had charge of the civil administration of the Mongol 
empire,® jointly submitted a memorial, In it they voiced support for the pro- 





were reprinted in No. 37 of the Kuo-bsiieh Wen-k’u PASi3cfi (Peiping, n.d.). Wei’s 
short work appears to be mainly extracts from the Ching-shih ta-tien. 

The Ta-Yuan hai-yin chi is in two chian. The first chuan is a chronological account 
of grain conveyance from 1282 to 1313, while the second chian contains a description 
of the system of maritime transportation down to 1329. For a review of the book, see 
the article by Aritaka Gen # jie ‘‘Gen-dai no kaiun to Dai-Gen kaiunzki (Maritime 
transportation during the Yuan period and the Ta-Yuan hai-yin chi),’? Toyd gakubo, 7 
(1917):412=24. 

Despite the wealth of information, the Ta-Yiian hai-yiin chi has to be used with 
caution, as its text contains discrepancies as to names and dates and numerous er- 
rors due to careless transcription. 

The chief corroboratory source is the Yuan shih. Unlike the other standard histories 
of China, the Yuan shih (and similarly the Hsin Yuan sbhib by K’o Shao-min (1919)) 
does not have a section on ts’ao yun i.e. grain transportation via the waterways. On 
the contrary, it has two separate chiuan in its economic section exclusively devoted to 
maritime transportation. Chuan 93 is based on the Ching-shib ta-tien and contains in- 
formation up to the year 1328. Chiian 97, based on the Liu-t’iao cheng-lei A¢pEeA 
(1347-48), is a brief summary of events down to 1338. 

Other sections of the Yuian shib which threw light on the subject include the an- 
nals of Shih-tsu (Qubilai Qaqan) (chiian 4-17), rivers and canals (chiian 64-65), geog- 
raphy (chian 58), government (chuan 91-92) the tables of ministers in the Chung-shu 
Sheng (chiian 112), and the biographies of some of the leading personalities (chiuan 
129, 131, 166, and 205). The biographies of Chu Ch’ing, Chang Hstian, and Lo Pi may 
be found in Hsin Yuan shib, (chiian 182). 

**The Department of the Grand Secretariat (Chung-shu Sheng) was in charge of gen- 
eral administration, the Privy Council (Shu-mi Yuan) was in charge of military au- 
thority, and the Censorate (Yu-shib T’ai) was in charge of dismissal and promotion.’’ 
(Yian shib, 85:1) 
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posal of one Yao Yin #6% , a native and director-general (tsung-kuan)’ of the 
district of Lai-chou in Shantung. Yao’s plan called for, first, the extension of 
the canal from Tsining northward to the vicinity of Tung-o. By this way, grain 
barges, sailing north on this canal, could continue their voyage via the Ta 
ch’ing River to the sea at Li-chin [Litsing], and from there on sail up the 
coast to Chih-ku, This would necessitate the excavation of a fifty-mile long 
canal, Second, he proposed the deepening of the hundred-mile long Chiao-lai 
River across the Shantung Peninsula, By this way, grain ships ledving the 
Huai River could sail north along the coast and enter the Chiao-lai River at 
Chiao-chou [Kiaochow], Coming out of the Chiao-lai River, the ships could 
sail along the coast of the Po Hai to Chih-ku, and thus avoid sailing around 
the perilous Shantung Promontory. 

The khan referred the proposal to Achmad (A-ha-ma-te PU*S35@ ), then a 
minister (p’ing-chang cheng-shih) in the Grand Secretariat, who approved it, 
In the following year, Achmad also approved Yao’s request to earmark the 
taxes and to mobilize the manpower of I-tu and two other districts in Shantung 
for the construction of the canals, A hundred thousand former Sung soldiers 
were also ordered to Shantung to augment the labor forces. Yao Yin was given 
authority over the dredging of the Chiao-lai River and Abati (A-pasch’i 
FL /\##. X3E2ZR ), commanding general at I-tu and neighboring districts,’ was 
appointed to take charge over the deepening of the Ta-ch’ing River. Early in 
1282, Oqrug&i (Ao-lu-ch’i A# FL TBA), president of the Board of War, was 
sent, with a member of the Directorate of Water Control and an accountant, to 
estimate the cost of constructing a canal between Tsining and Tung-o. 

The plan for waterways was barely launched when it suffered a setback, 
Achmad was murdered by an army officer from I-tu in late spring of 1282, and 
among his many associates, Keng Jen was executed and Ali dismissed from 
office, A new group of men rose to power as ministers in the Grand Secretariat. 


First Shipment of Grain by Sea 


The disgrace and death of Achmad and his associates delayed the scheme 
to build waterways and provided an opportunity for the government to try an 
alternative plan, 





During the reign of Qubilai Qaqan, the Grand Secretariat did not have a president 
(ling 4) and not all the offices of the ranking ministers were filled, although as or- 
ganized this deliberative body consists of eight officials: 

Two ministers of state (ch’eng-hsiang), right and left. 

Four ministers (p’ing-chang cheng-shib). 

Four assistant ministers (ch’eng), two right and two left. 

Two councillors (Ts’an-chib cheng-sbib) 

7An officer in charge of civilian population. There were several grades of these of- 
ficers; a senior director or director-general (shang tsung-kuan) had authority over a 
population of a hundred thousand. (Yuan shih, 91:10). 

*Yiian shib, 129:1-2. However, the rank of bsiian-wei shib was usually reserved for 
military governors of provinces. Ibid., 91:3. 
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TABLE I 


GRAIN DELIVERIES BY THE SEA ROUTE, 1283-94* 
(in piculs) 





Amount shipped Amount unloaded 








_— Amount lost Percentage 
at Yang-chou at Chih-ku in transit of losses 
1283 46,050 42,173 3,877 8.4 
1284 290,500 275,610 14,890 5.1 
1285 100,000 90,772 9,228 9.2 
1286 578,520 433,950 144,570 25. 
1287 300,000 297,546 2,454 8 
1288 400,000 397,656 2,344 6 
1289 935,000 919,934 16,057 1.6 
1290 1,595,000 1,513,856 81,144 5. 
1291 1,527,150 1,281,615 245,535 16. 
1292 1,407,400 1,361,513 45,887 3.2 
1293 908,000 887,591 20,409 22 
1294 514,533 503,534 10,999 2-4 





*The amounts and the percentages are from the Hsu wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao, 31:18-19, 
which based its statistics on the T’ai-ts’ang hsien-chih. 


In the 19th year of Chih-yian [1282] the Grand Tutor Bayan, seeing how the inland 
rivers were silted and how the efforts to open waterways to transport grain had been in 
vain, recalled that in the 12th year of Chih-yian [1276] he had transported the charts, 
books and other spoils captured from the Sung [capital, Hang-chou] to the capital by 
sea. He asked that the court instruct [the ambulatory government (hsing-sheng) of] 
Chiang-huai to have sixty flat-bottom ships constructed within sixty days and then to 
await orders.° 


The men who performed the service for Bayan in 1276 were two former 
pirates, Chu Ch’ing “4&3 and Chang Hsiian %@52, who in the fall of 1275, had 
joined the Yiian forces with a fleet of five hundred vessels at a time when the 
Mongols badly needed ships to undertake the maritime phase of their campaign 
against Sung. After the capitulation of the Sung capital, they undertook to ship 
the spoils of war by sea to Ta-tu, They, and a third man named Lo Pi #8, 
fought in the coastal campaigns and in the battle of Yai-shan in 1279 where 
the Sung fleet was finally destroyed, For their service and for the fact that the 
Mongols needed men with naval experience, they were singled out for special 
honors in 1280, Lo Pi was appointed to be director-general for Shanghai while 
Chu and Chang were placed in command of naval units to operate in clearing 
the seas of pirates and remnants of the Sung forces.*® 

Respectability was dull and unremunerative for these ex-pirates, so when 
they heard of the difficulties of grain transportation they immediately ap- 

"em, 1:2. 

°In 1281, they brought about the surrender of the Sung admiral Ts’ui Shun ##/ and 
his fleet of five hundred ships, which after the fall of Sung, was still raiding the 
coast. According to the Hsin Yuan shib, 182:2, they served under Ataqai (A-t’a-hai 


Bay ) who commanded the naval forces, but the statement that they sailed in ex- 
peditions against Japan in 1283 and against Champa in 1284 is apocryphal. 
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proached their old friend Bayan and suggested the scheme of shipping grain 
by sea, prompting Bayan to “‘recall’’ the events of 1276 and to bring the sug- 
gestion to the attention to the khan,."* 

Upon receipt of the instructions from the court, the government of Chiang- 
huai authorized Lo Pi to work with Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian in building 
ships and in recruiting seamen, They gathered large and small ships until they 
had a fleet of a hundred and forty-six vessels. In September, when the orders 
came, this fleet sailed to Yang-chou where it picked up a cargo of 50,000 
piculs”” of rice. It then sailed down the Yangtze and out to sea. On this voy- 
age, the sailors were men of the imperial navy, very likely from the units under 
the command of Chu and Chang, but the pilots and helmsmen were hired 
civilians, 

The season was already late when they started and it took a whole month 
for the fleet of transports to round the Shantung Promontory and enter the Po 
Hai. By then they encountered cold weather and rough sea, so the captains 
decided to winter in the harbor of Liuechia-tao, now called Liu-kung-tao 4, 
near Weihaiwei. In April, 1283 they resumed their voyage and shortly after 
ward they reached Chih-ku where they unloaded the grain, Six ships were lost 
in the voyage. The remaining hundred and forty ships carrying 46,050 piculs 
of rice, unloaded 42,172 piculs. The difference was due to losses suffered 
from pilferage, handling, spoilage and destruction by rats."* 


Expansion of the Plan for Waterways 


A severe drought beset North China in 1282 resulting in a critical food 
shortage by winter of that year, In January, 1283, when the Grand Secretariat 
held an emergency meeting to discuss the situation, it was brought out that 
two million piculs of grain from southeast China were needed to supplement 
the food supply of the Great Capital, But, because of the bottleneck between 
Chung-luan and Ch’i-men, the maximum amount that could be transported via 
that route was only three hundred thousand piculs. 

To increase the efficiency of this route, the Directorate of Grain Trans- 
portation was reorganized, It was divided into two directorates, one for the 


"T’ao Tsung-i Pasi i , Cho-keng Lu Sp tS% (1366) (Ts’ung-shu chi-ch’eng edition) 
5:85. 


"Tan, 120 catties or nearly 160 lbs. 

The beginning of coastal shipping in China goes back to the fifth century B.C. 
[see Lao Kan 4$#, ‘Lun Han-tai chih lu-yin yu shui-yin SQQeftL BSESUKSE (On 
land and water transportation during the Han period),’’ Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
tory and Philology of the Academia Sinica 16 (1947): 81ff., and Shih Nien-hai, Chung- 
kuo chib yun-bo th Bl Hye (China’s Canal) (Chungking, 1944), 166 note 215]. Grain 
was shipped by sea during the Han, Sui and T’ang periods in the wars against Korea. 
Tu Fu wrote several poems celebrating maritime transportation, one of which, freely 
translated, reads: ‘‘Yu and Yen (North China) are places of war./ To send supplies is 
laborious./ Wu-men (Soochow) produces grain and wealth,/ Which are shipped [north 
by way of P’eng-lai.’’ T’ao, 11:176. 
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metropolitan area to handle transportation north of the Yellow River, and one 
for the province of Chiang-huai to handle transportation south of the Yellow 
River. The old staff of the directorate was dismissed and new men appointed, 
A merit system was worked out whereby the amount transported to the capital 
each year was reviewed and the officials responsible for transporting more 
than their assignments were promoted and those who transported less were 
demoted. 

But neither administrative reforms nor the arrival of grain by sea were 
enough to alleviate the situation, In July, when the Department of the Grand 
Secretariat held another meeting, this time in the presence of the khan, the 
Assistant Minister of the Right (yu-ch’eng) Mas’ud-Din (Mai-su-ting 
BAT. PAR ), declared that he had had a discussion with a former Sung 
official named Wang Chi-weng £f&% ,‘* who told him that during the Northern 
Sung period the capital at Kaifeng received six million piculs of grain a year 
from the southeast by way of the canals, and that now, with the price of grain 
so cheap in the southeast, it would not cost much to ship it to the Great 
Capital, The more waterways in operation, Wang argued, the greater amount of 
food for the capital, 

The other ministers also asserted that something must be done to increase 
the volume of grain transported by the inland route and the khan agreed and 
told them to discuss the matter further with Wang Chi-weng. 

Following a series of conferences, the proposals of Wang were approved. 
His proposals were largely based on the plan suggested by Yao Yin two years 
before, They were: 

1, To deepen the canal between the Wei River and the Yellow River so as to 
relieve the overland transportation between Chung-luan and Ch’i-men, 

2. To carry out the dredging of the Chiao-lai River across the Shantung 
Peninsula, 

3. To deepen the canal south of Tsining and to supply it with water from 
mountain streams, and 

4. To open a canal between Tsining and Tung-o and to dredge the Ta-ch’ing 
River, 

Agents were sent to survey the courses of the waterways and a report was 
made embodying the ministers’ recommendations and containing maps and esti- 
mates of the cost of each project and the annual amount of grain each water 
way could transport. When Qubilai Qaqan had studied it he told his ministers: 
**I have seen the maps and believe that what you have recommended should be 
carried out,’"* 


“Wang surrendered Foochow to the Mongols in 1277, rose to be president of the 
Board of War in 1279, and in 1281 was in the capital awaiting his commission to go to 
Kiangsi as councillor. 

4SHu, 1:3. 
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The approval of the emperor gave impetus to the scheme for waterways. 
Abati, assisted by Loqsi (Lo-shih % fii) had begun work in June and, by un- 
sparing use of the lash and the headsman’s sword, he compelled his men to 
finish the dredging of the Taech’ing River in three months, The government 
then transferred him to superintend the work on the Chiao-lai River, begun by 
Yao Yin, and conferred on him the new title of Director of Grain Transporta- 


tion by the Chiao-lai and Sea Routes, with the rank of Commander of Ten 
Thousand (Wan-hbu i} F), . 

The task of extending the canal northward from Tsining to Tung-o to meet 
the Ta-ch’ing River, entrusted to Oqruqéi, was more difficult. With the area 
around Tsining on an elevation, a canal dug through it needed a continual 
supply of water, For this purpose, ditches were dug to enable the waters of 
the Wen, Kuang and Ssu rivers to flow into the canal in the vicinity of Tsining. 
Next, to regulate the flow of water, embankments and cha J¥\*® were built on 
the main canal as well as on the feeding streams. The cha on the canal were 
contrived in such a fashion as to dam the water and still permit the passage 
of ships. A total of fourteen stone cha were built for the fifty-mile stretch of 
the canal from Tsining to Tung-o, but they were not enough, In the following 
year, when Ma Chih-chen, deputy head of the Directorate of Water Control, in- 
spected the canal, he recommended that more cha be built to check the flowof 
water in the feeding streams and more stone embankments be constructed to 
strengthen the canal south of Tsining. 


These are barriers built across rivers and canals to regulate the flow of water, and 
from Westerners have received ‘‘les noms plus ou moins improprés de ’diques, éclus, 
cataractes, sauts,’ etc.’’ (Domin. Gandar, Le canal imperial, Varietés Sinologiques, 
4 (Shanghai, 1894), 27). Actually, cha is a general term for several types of water 
barriers. Some are sluices to retain or to discharge water. Others are so contrived so 
as to permit the passage of ships to higher or lower levels. Ships pass through the cha 
in two ways: 

1. To enable ships to descend from one level to another, in places where the drop 
was small, the flood-gates were opened at certain hours to allow the ships to proceed 
through with the downrush of water. The loss of water occasioned by the opening of 
the flood-gates was soon replaced by streams feeding into the canal. (George Staunton, 
A historical account of the embassy to the Emperor of China, (London, 1797), 3:205). 
The flood-gates (tou-men ‘+f]) were usually located at a short distance from the cha. 
On the T’ung-hui Canal built by Kuo Shou-ching in 1293 between T’ung-chou and the 
capital, the flood-gates were one li (third of a mile) from the cha (Yuan Shib, 204:8). 
This method of lowering ships was not an invention of the Yuan engineers. It was 
already in use during the T’ang period. (C/. Ou-yang Hsiu, Hsin T’ang shu (Chekiang 
Printing Office edition, 1873), 33A:7) 

2. The method of raising ships from one level to another was more difficult. The 
ships were hauled over inclined planes built onto the cha by huge windlasses manned 
by three or four hundred men. (W. R. Carles, ‘'The Grand Canal of China,’’ Journal of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 31 (1896-97):105, also John F. 
Davis, China, a general description, (London, 1875, revised edition), 1:189). This 
method was mentioned in the Jami el Tawarikh (1307) by Rashid’ud-Din, who wrote 
that the canal from Ta-tu to Hang-chou had ‘many sluices to distribute water over the 
country. When vessels arrived, they were hoisted up by means of machinery, whatever 
their size, and let down the other side.” (cited in Henry Yule and Henri Cordier, The 
book of Ser Marco Polo, 2:175=6, note 2). 
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Tsining became a thriving city, prospering from the influx of engineers, 
soldiers and laborers employed on the canal, and it became a busy port when, 
later in the year, grain ships began to pass through, Marco Polo and other 
European travellers who visited the city called it Sinjumatu.’’ 


The Sea Route vs, Waterways 


The realization of the scheme to build waterways immediately spurred the 
proponents of maritime transportation to action, In September 1283, Qorqosun 
(Ho-erh-ho-sun #1 #i72i% ), Minister of State of the Grand Secretariat, presented 
a memorial to the emperor stating that the first trial shipment of grain by sea 
had succeeded and that the amount transported to the capital was almost as 
much as the total amount, 52,000 piculs, conveyed by way of the new waterways, 

Citing the advantages of maritime transportation, Qorqosun went on to stress 
the fact that the first shipment by sea was in the nature of an experiment and 
that the grain fleet had been delayed by the pilots’ unfamiliarity with the 
route, The captains had told him, he said, that it was dangerous to sail along 
the coast lined with sandbanks and rocks and they had expressed the wish 
that the government would send men and ships to chart the coast and to find a 
safer route, 

Qorqosun’s arguments in favor of maritime transportation were strengthened 
by the arrival of the second shipment of grain by sea, a total of 275,610 piculs. 
This amount almost equaled the total volume of grain, 280,000 piculs, that 
came up by way of the Wei River and more than five times the amount carried 
by the new waterways, This success had been achieved through the efforts of 
Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian who were anxious to demonstrate to the court the 
advantages of the sea route as compared to the waterways, 

Besides the advocates of the sea route, there were other critics of the new 
waterways. Local officials of the districts through which the waterways passed 
complained that the employees of the Directorate of Grain Transportation had 
acted in a high-handed manner, that the crew and guards of the grain trans- 
ports had interfered with merchant shipping and molested the passengers, and 
that, in demanding wine and meat from villages along the canal, they had as- 
saulted and, in some cases, killed people. 

In their rapacity, the employees of the new waterways had followed the ex- 
ample of their superiors, The work of excavating canals, building dams and 
dredging rivers, and the management of the transportation service through the 
waterways became a means for self-enrichment, Abaci and Yao Yin were ac- 
cused of misappropriating public funds, to the amount of 2,400 ting (120,000 


*7A, C. Moule, ‘‘Marco Polo’s Sinjumata,’’ T’oung pao, ser 2, 2(1911): 431-33, and 
Sudo Ken 7ARRTE, Saishu Bato FF H\MEGA (Ritsumeikan, Literature no. 40, Tokyo, 
1948). 


———— 
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taels) in currency, but they were only admonished and ordered to make 
restitution, 


The charges of coercion and graft levelled at the directors of the waterway 
transportation service did no harm so long as they were able to deliver food to 
the imperial capital, These criticisms were but petty annoyances compared to 
the troubles that soon befell them. 


The difficulty lay in keeping open the new waterways, Sandbars formed at 
the entrances of the Ta-ch’ing and the Chiao-lai Rivers so that the grain ships 
could only sail over them at high tide. By November, barely two months after 
the opening of the new waterways, traffic became so difficult that the Grand 
Secretariat had to approve two suggested plans for improvement, One was to 
build small ships that could sail over the shoals and the other was to trans- 
port grain overland from Tung-o to Lin-ch’ing, on the Wei River. 

The opponents of the waterways, capitalizing on the situation, wasted no 
time in bringing their case to the attention of the court, In December, when a 
conference of the Grand Secretariat was held in the khan’s presence: 


Qorqosun and other ministers submitted a memorial stating that the waterways which 
Abaci had opened... required a hundred and ninety-four ships to carry 48,961 piculs of 
rice. But [only] a hundred and four ships arrived, and of their [cargoes of rice] 5,051 
piculs were spoilt. Ninety ships carrying 23,990 piculs of rice were lost. 

[The ministers declared:] ‘We have made a list of the total amount of rice which 
was delivered and the total amount which was lost, and presented the list to the 
throne. Whereupon a decree was issued demanding an explanation from Abaci. Abaci 
replied that the ships built at Yang-chou nowadays were not as sturdy as those for- 
merly built and that many ships had been wrecked when they sailed too close to shore. 
Their loss was not his fault. He [declared that] out of the fifty ships under his com- 
mand he had lost only four, The other ships were not lost [he said], only delayed by 
wind.’’ 

The ministers [went on to say that] the waterways which Abaci had opened could 
only be navigated at high tide and, even then, large numbers of ships were wrecked 
and the crew suffered much hardship. The disadvantages [of the new waterways] far 
outweigh the advantages.... 

The emperor asked: ‘tDoes the route favored by Bayan join the waterways opened 
by Abadéi?’? [The ministers] replied, ‘tlt does not. [Moreover,] what Abaéi had said 
was not true. [Last year, | when the sea route was first tried, a hundred and forty-eight 
ships arrived and a decree was sent asking Manggudai to explain why seven other 
ships had failed to arrive. Manggudai’s messenger is on the way. This summer, two 
hundred and seventy ships were used to transport grain by sea. Nineteen ships were 
[at first] reported lost, but later all of them showed up.” 

The emperor said: “If it is as you say, then Abaci cannot be employed. Manggudai 
is a good man. When his messenger arrives, we will adopt his plan for transportation 
by sea. We will not use the waterways opened by Abaci.’”* 


Manggudai (Mang-ku-tai TUt4i¥), who had been Governor of Fukien (p’ing- 
chang cheng-shih), Superintendent of Merchant Ships (Shib-po Shib THHVE) at 
**Hu, 1:10. 
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Ch’uan-chou JR, and an associate of Chu Ch’ing, Chang Hsiian, and that 
wily Arab tycoon P’u Shourkeng,’® was regarded by the Mongol court as an ex- 
pert on maritime affairs. His recommendations carried weight. 

Manggudai sent word that he had conferred with the two ‘‘Southerners (nan- 
jen i.e, Chinese)’?—Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian—and they had suggested 
that if the government would pay the freight costs, they would use their own 
ships and men to transport a hundred thousand piculs of rice to the Great 
Capital. Bayan and two ministers of the Grand Secretariat, Jasan (Cha-san 
4L@) and Mas’ud-Din, supported Manggudai’s recommendation. 

The result was the establishment of two Offices of the Commander of Ten 
Thousand for Maritime Transportation (Hai-yiin Wan-bu Fu j3#i)F (4) )2° Chu 
Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian were both promoted to be Commanders of Ten Thou- 
sand (Wan-bu),"* and Manggudai was made governor of Chiang-huai with the 
rank of darugarci and also given control over the Directorate of Transportation 
(Chitan-yiin Ssu $i #] ), 


Defeat of the Waterways Program 


To make things worse for the advocates of the new waterways they lost one 
of their most enthusiastic supporters. Wang Chi-weng, who had been a prime 
mover of the program to open waterways, was sent as an envoy to Japan. Wang 
set sail from Ch’ing-yiian (Ningpo) but he never reached the island kingdom, 
While on the high seas, the crew of his ship murdered him. There was no clue 
to the motive of the crime nor to the masteremind who caused it to be com=- 
mitted, However, Chu and Chang as former pirates had thousands of associates 
among the seafaring men of the coast and they were known to have not hesi- 
tated at killing men who crossed their path.*” The case was closed shortly 
afterwards when, at an inquest held on orders from the Censorate, it was re- 
vealed that the crew of the ship had been discharged and no one knew their 
names, 

The campaign to discredit the waterways steadily gained ground, In March, 
Mas’ud-Din, who a year before had supported the program of Wang Chi-weng, 
reported to the emperor that he had received three letters from Manggudai 


jiseki O “3 io (Concerning the man of the western re- 
gions, PACE BT MAR Sh delet i of Trading Ships during the end of the 
Sung dynasty), (Tokyo, 1923), translated by Feng Yu i§ ft as Chung-kuo A-la-po bai- 
shang chiao-t’ung sbib (History of Maritime Relations between China and Arabia), 
(Shanghai, 1934, 2nd edition), 262 note 5. 

2°Hu, 1:11 and Yuan shib, 93:14. But in Hu, 1:1 and Yuan shib, 166:4, it was stated 
that three Offices of Maritime Transportation were established, the third being under 
Lo Pi. 

42Hu, 1:11. 

2Hsin Yuan shib, 182:1-4. 
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strongly critical of the newly opened waterways.”* Manggudai had pointed out 
that the waterways were a waste of money and labor since there was a limit to 
the volume of goods they could carry, And Manggudai had suggested, Mas’ud- 
Din went on, that if the ships and men under Abaéi’s command were transferred 
to him, he and his associates would be able to ship a million piculs of grain 
to the capital by sea. 

Others joined in the attack on the new waterways; censors who said that the 
Chiao-lai River was too shallow for shipping, local officials who charged that 
the employees of the Directorate of Grain Transportation had mistreated vil- 
lagers, and even some of the employees of the Directorate who agreed that the 
sea route was faster and easier than the waterways. 

Apprised of the opposition against him and his waterways, Abaéi sent a 
personal representative to the capital to plead his cause, The Chiao-lai River, 
he argued, was a safe route and ships going through it would not have to run 
the risk of sailing around the Shantung Promontory, As for the Ta-ch’ing River, 
he pointed out that smaller ships had no trouble sailing over the sand bars, 

The issue was debated in a joint meeting of the Grand Secretariat and the 
Privy Counci!, Mas’ud-Din stated that he and Bayan had discussed the matter 
and they believed that the discontinuance of all the waterways, as Manggudai 
had suggested, would be too drastic a step to take, They proposed, instead, a 
compromise, This was to suspend the work of operation and maintenance on 
the Chiao-lai River and to transfer half of its ships and personnel to the Ta- 
ch’ing River to bolster the service and half to Yang-chou for use on the lower 
section of the canal,”* 

The khan approved the suggestion, In an edict issued in May 1285, the court 
ordered the abolition of the Directorate of Grain Transportation by the Chiao- 
lai and Sea Routes and the transfer of half of its complement of twenty thou- 
sand men and a thousand ships to the Ta-ch’ing River. However, instead of 
sending the other half to Yang-chou, the court ordered that it be sent to Chekiang 
to be placed under the command of Manggudai who was to incorporate it into 
the imperial navy in preparation for the projected third invasion of Japan, The 
construction of three thousand small ships was authorized for use on the canal 
between Yang-chou and Tung-o. 


23YZan shib, 65:6-8, stated that it was the assistant minister Minjurdan (Min-chu- 
erh-tan SRE MF} ) who received three letters from Onowunordai (O-no-wu-no-erh-tai 
TB ap hs as BAY ) suggesting the disbandment of AbaCci’s command. 

Evidently the order was only for the suspension of the maintenance work on the 
Ta-ch’ing and Chiao-lai Rivers, not the traffic. The new waterways, as they were 
called, continued to be used for grain conveyance until they were entirely unnavigible. 
The Yuan shih is incorrect in its account of the ‘tChi-chou Canal’’ (65:8) when it 
states that the canal between Tsining and Tung-o was discontinued. It is also wrong 
in telescoping all the events which took place from 1283 to 1286 into the space of one 
year, and it makes a further mistake in stating that that year was the 31st year of 
Chih-yiian [1294]. 
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The supporters of the Chiao-lai route, however, did not give in without a 
struggle. With his ships then busy plying between Yang-chou and Chih-ku, 
Abati knew that it would take several months to collect them for the transfer 
and he exerted his efforts to ship as much grain as possible while he still had 
the vessels at his disposal. His friends at the capital also got busy and early 
in 1286 they presented their case to the court, First a number of censors were 
induced to issue a statement charging that the guards and sailors of the mari- 
time transportation service had been guilty of rowdyism in ports, In March, 
Boromis Haiya (Purluemisshih Hai-ya 1*". 2&4"), a member of the Grand 
Secretariat, submitted a memorial in which he contended that the waterways 
were better than the sea route, He cited the 1285 figures, Out of 1,000,000 
piculs delivered to the Great Capital, 600,000 piculs came by way of the Chiao- 
lai River, 300,000 piculs by way of the Tsining-Tung-o canal, but only 100,000 
piculs came by sea, In other words, according to his figures, ninety percent 
came by way of the new waterways and only ten percent by sea, 

But these arguments did not prevail, and the dissolution of Abaéi’s com- 
mand was duly carried out, At the suggestion of Sejegen (Hsiieh-che-kan 
BE(M4-) early in 1287, the Grand Secretariat authorized the suspension of the 
Ta-ch’ing River route and the abolition of the Directorate of Grain Transporta- 
tion for Chiang-huai, Their staff and equipment, consisting of thousands of 
men and hundreds of ships, were added to the Offices of Maritime 
Transportation, 

The directors of the new waterways were also removed, Both Abaéi and 
Oqruqéi were ordered to frontline duty in the invasion of Annam, But their feud 
with the proponents of maritime transportation followed them abroad, for the 
man appointed to command the fleet to bring supplies to the Mongol forces in 
Tongking was none other than the son of Chang Hsiian, When he failed to show 
up, the Mongols were compelled to forage for food, and in one of the raids 
Abati was killed. 


Triumph of Maritime Transportation 


The advocates of the sea route had won and, for a while, there was no one 
to challenge their monopoly in conveying grain to North China, Early in 1284, 
a system of hiring private ships to transport grain was worked out which re- 
lieved the imperial navy of this responsibility, In the business transactions 
Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian acted in dual roles, They were government of- 
ficials, yet it was as private individuals that they negotiated a contract with 
the government to furnish ships and seamen to transport grain from the Lower 
Yangtze area to the Great Capital, The government on its part agreed not only 
to pay for the freight charges but also to pay the crew members four bushels of 
rice a month and to exempt their families from taxation, 
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Having triumphed over their rivals, the two ex-pirates were in a superb 
bargaining position and they were out to reap all the profit they could from 
their monopoly. In 1284, when the price of rice in the Yangtze Valley was only 
three taels a picul, they charged the government 8.59 taels to transport a 
picul, and it was only after much bargaining that they consented to reduce it 
to a flat rate of 8.5 taels, and in 1291 to 7.5 taels. 

Even considering the operational expenses and the risks involved, the rates 


were exceedingly high, a fact which the records of the period were careful to 
note, 


At this time the currency was stable and prices low. Rice in Chiang-nan [Lower 
Yangtze areal cost only three taels a picul in Chung-t’ung [1260-64] currency. To pay 
eight taels and five candareens to transport one picul of rice was to pay almost three 
times the cost of rice, The freight charges were paid each year in the ninth and tenth 
months in sound currency. The shipping people then bought materials for building 
ships. The construction cost of a ship of one thousand units [i.e. with capacity for a 
thousand piculs] was only a 100 ting [or 5,000 taels], but by merely shipping one thou- 
sand piculs of rice [to the north] they make 170 ting [8,500 taels]. With such large 
profits everyone was eager to build ships and to engage in transportation business.”* 


Besides transporting grain for the government, the ships were another source 
of income for Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian, They were used to engage in the 
lucrative trade with the states of Southeast Asia. Although foreign trade was 
then a government monopoly, they were able, through the influence of their 
friend Manggudai, to obtain a share in it. Manggudai also arranged the trans- 
fer to them of the old ships originally built for the invasion of Japan, and, for 
a while before he left for Annam, Abaéi had the job of superintending the re- 
pair of these ships. In addition, Chu and Chang were granted the franchise to 
print paper money for the government, 

So far their careers had been favored by good fortune, They became two of 
the wealthiest and most influential men in southeast China, But they were not 
satisfied, and their ambition caused their first major contretemps, 

In the summer of 1286, their fleet loaded a cargo of 578,520 piculs of rice at 
Yang-chou, It was the largest shipment they had ever undertaken, A strong 
southerly wind carried the fleet swiftly up the coast, then, just when it reached 
the rock-studded promontory of Shantung, a typhoon struck, The fleet scat- 
tered, Many ships sank, others were wrecked ashore, and still others were 
lost when abandoned by their terror-stricken crew. The loss of the cargo was 
144,570 piculs, or twenty-five percent, 

At other times, the loss would perhaps have been regarded as negligible. 
But in 1286, the North China harvest was bad, the worst in many years, In 
November, the Yellow River broke its dykes above Kaifeng flooding the over 
land route between Chung-luan and Ch’iemen, As a result, Ta-tu and other 


75Hu, 1:26. 
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North China cities faced a severe famine, The government sold rice to sta- 
bilize prices, exempted taxes from the stricken areas and suspended none 
essential work throughout the nation, 

In December, when the Department of the Grand Secretariat held an emergency 
meeting to discuss the critical situation, a number of ministers questioned the 
wisdom of discontinuing the use of the new waterways, The losses off the 
Shantung coast were cited as evidence of the costliness and unreliability of 
maritime transportation, But Sejegen defended the sea route by claiming that 
actually the losses were not as great as they appeared, The bushel in South 
China was smaller than North China’s, he said, and moreover, the losses from 
handling and from destruction by rats should be taken into account, 

The court sent a messenger to ask Manggudai for his opinion on the matter, 
Manggudai’s reply fully vindicated the sea route, As for the losses, he wrote 
that Chu and Chang would make it up by greater shipments in the following 
year, 

Food was one problem which confronted Qubilai Qaqan, Equally serious was 
the problem of money to maintain his extravagant court and to finance his 
foreign wars and vast construction programs, So early in 1287, when an Uighur 
named Sangga claimed that he would be able to increase government revenue 
and solve the economic problems, the khan made him the chief minister, While 
Sangga was able to curb inflation for a while by limiting the issuance of cur 
rency and he was able to please the khan by bringing in greater revenue from 
taxes and from government enterprises, his brutal and extortionate methods in- 
creased the burden and suffering of the people, He placed his own men in of- 
fice and attempted to subordinate the Grand Secretariat and reorganize the gov- 
ernment, and one of his first actions was the reorganization of the maritime 
transportation service. 

Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian were promoted to the rank of military gover 
nors (bsiian-wei-shih Ti #i(% )** after they were deprived of their authority over 
the sea transportation service, A new organization, entitled the Ambulatory 
Office for Ch’uan-chou (Hsing Ch’iian Fu Ssu 4741)?” was created which 


7In December 1288, perhaps to compensate them for depriving them of their grain 
transportation business. 

"This appears to be a special agency and not the Directorate of Ch’iian-chou 
(Ch’tian-chou Tsung-kuan Fu). The Ambulatory Office for Ch’uan-chou was created by 
Sangga in 1287 for the specific function of managing maritime transportation and for- 
eign commerce. During the Yuan period, there was no fixed rule for creating mobile 
administrations (bsing-sheng). They were established as the occasion arose to handle 
specific jobs for the state. (Yiian shib, 91:1. Also cf. Maeda Naonori WHER, **Gen- 
cho gyosho no seiritsu katei (The process of creating bsing-sheng in the Yian dy- 
nasty),’’ Shigaku zasshi, 56 (1945):637-46, and T’an Ch’i-jang FRESH, ‘Yuan Fu- 
chien hsing-sheng chien-chih yen-ke k’ao (Study of the development and establishment 
of the hsing-sheng in Fukien during the Yiian period),’’ Yi-kung 2 no 1 (Sept 1, 
1934):2=4). 

The Directorate of Ch’tian-chou, on the other hand was established in 1283 and re- 
mained in existence to the end of the Yuan period. 


“- 
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had charge of the transportation service as well as, for a time, the management 
of foreign trade, As directors of this office, Sangga appointed two of his trusted 
men, Sab’ud-Din (Sha-pu-ting WAT ) and Omar (Wu-marerh 336M ).2* Under it 
were four Offices of Maritime Transportation each in the charge of a com 
mander of ten thousand, They were: 

1, The head office at Ch’iian-chou, under the command of the Senior Com- 
mander of Ten Thousand (Shang-wan-bu), Yisu (I-su 73%), assisted by Chang 
Wen-lung SR3CHE , 

2. The P’ing-chiang #2L (Soochow) office under Manggudai, assisted by Fei 
Kung-chen 3€i# b= and Chang Wen-piao 20K .” 

3. The Shanghai office under Boralki (Po-lan-ch’i #MW#), assisted by 
Chang Wu Set. 


4, The Foochow office under Cecektu (Che-che-tu (#8), assisted by Chu 
Hu #E. 


A New Waterway 


In the fall of 1288, Sangga and his advisers formulated plans which they 
claimed would remove the threat of food shortage from the metropolitan area of 
North China, One was to increase the shipment of grain by sea to one million 
piculs a year and the other was to open a canal between Tung-o and Lin-ch’ing 
so that grain transports could sail all the way from the Yangtze to the Great 
Capital without interruption, 

With the khan’s authorization, he had special granaries built at Chih-ku so 
that the ships could unload their cargoes of rice upon arrival, he sent officials 
to offer sacrifices to the goddess T’ien-fei, patron deity of Chinese mariners, 
and he issued regulations limiting the loss of grain in transit to four percent, 
The maritime transportation service rose to the occasion, and, in the following 
year, succeeded in shipping to the Great Capital a total of 935,000 piculs— 
almost a million, In 1290, they surpassed their previous records by bringing up 
one and one-half million piculs, As a reward for this achievement, the heads 
of all four Offices of Maritime Transportation received fur robes from tae khan, 

The results of Sangga’s second plan were, at the time, less impressive, 
Actually, it was not Sangga’s idea nor a new one, The proposal for a canal be- 
tween Tung-o and Lin-ch’ing was first made in a memorial by Han Chungehui, 
magistrate of Shou-chang in Shantung.*® In February 1287 when the Taech’ing 

**The minister of state Altun (An-t’ung # iif ) objected strongly to the appointment 
of these two men. Sangga waited till he was away from the capital to appeal directly 
to Qubilai Qaqan to authorize their appointment. Sab’ud-Din was responsible for cut- 
ting down the food allowance of the members of the mission to Argun, Il-khan of Persia, 
when it left Ch’tian-chou in 1290, accompanied by Marco Polo. (Yang Chih-chiu and 
Ho Yung-chi, ‘tMarco Polo quits China,’’ HJ AS, 9 (1945):51). 


**Elsewhere, the name of Chang Hsuan’s son was given as Chang Wen-hu Jf , e.g. 
Yuan shib, 15:3 and 209:17. 


According to the Hsin Yiian shih, 53:8-9, the suggestion was first made in 1280. 
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River supply route was abandoned, the Directorate of Water Control had sent 
men to survey the area between Tung-o and Lin-ch’ing and they returned with 
a report that a canal would be possible, Meantime, with the suspension of the 
other waterways, all the grain coming up the canal from Yang-chou to Tsining 
had to be funnelled across the land route between Tung-o and Lin-ch’ing, For 
this reason, the Directorate of Grain Transportation at Tsining was elevated 
to a Directorate-general (Tu Ts’ao-yiin Ssu) with authority over the entire 
route from Yang-chou to Chih-ku, 

It was Sangga, however, who pushed the plans to fruition, He estimated that 
the construction of this canal would require two to three million laborers and 
would cost the government 30,000 ting (or 1,500,000 taels) in currency in ad- 
dition to rice and salt for the men, But when completed, he pointed out, the 
canal would relieve three thousand men needed to haul the grain overland, and 
it would save the government 28,000 ting a year. In other words, he argued, 
the cost of constructing the canal would be only a little more than what the 
government normally spent in a year, and such a canal would benefit the na- 
tion ‘*for ten thousand generations,”’ 

The construction of the Tung-o-Lin-ch’ing section turned out to be as diffi- 
cult an engineering job as the section between Tsining and Tung-o. In some 
places the water of the canal flowed between dykes built above the plain, In 
other places there was need for reservoirs (shui-kuei 7Kflf) to conserve water 
from the feeding streams and cha to check the flow of the water and at the 
same time to allow ships to go through. In all, twenty-one cha were built for 
the eighty-five mile stretch of the canal, Since there were already fourteen cha 
for the section between Tsining and Tung-o, this made a total of thirty-five cha 
for the 135 miles between Tsining and Lin-ch’ing. 

The excavation of the canal was supervised by Abaéi’s old partner, Loqsi, 
while the building of the sluices, locks and embankments was carried out 
under the direction of Oqruqéi’s former assistant, Ma Chih-chen, The job was 
completed early in 1289 and Qubilai Qaqan named it the Huirt’ung Canal 
ih. 

As it would be expected, the officials of the sea transportation service 
would not countenance any competition to their monopoly and they immediately 
moved into action, In February 1289, as soon as the Hui-t’ung Canal was com- 
pleted, the Office of Maritime Transportation” sent a memorial to the court 
charging that transportation by way of the new canal was costly and ineffective 
since the grain barges had to traverse so many water barriers and it could 
never carry more than two hundred thousand piculs a year, The sea was a 
much better medium of transportation, it concluded, 
54According to Shao Yuan-p’ing @i@2=, Yuan shih lei-pien 7+ Adm (1669, in the 


Ssu-ch’ao pieh-shih JUSAZI$# ) 28:22, Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsuan were the authors 
of the protest. 
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Actually, there was little cause for alarm. Considerable engineering work 
was needed to keep the canal open, In 1290, heavy rains washed away sec- 
tions of the dykes and the embankments had to be faced with stone slabs, The 
water of the canal was found to be too rapid and more cha had to be built to 
slow it down, Even when it was declared completed, in 1325, it was still too 
shallow and too narrow for large vessels to pass through and its annual vol- 
ume was at best only several hundred thousand piculs.”* It offered no competi- 
tion to the sea route throughout the Yiian period, 


The Transport Service in Overseas Campaigns 


The maritime transportation service steadily expanded under the patronage 
and favor of the khan, not only for its economic function as a carrier of sup- 
plies but also for its military value as an auxiliary of the imperial navy. 
Qubilai Qaqan needed ships and men for his farflung wars and the maritime 
transportation service fulfilled his needs, Besides assisting in military opera 
tions by moving men and supplies across the seas, it constituted a reserve of 
seagoing ships and naval personnel, This may explain why the Offices of 
Maritime Transportation were military organizations under the command of 
soldiers while the Directorates of Grain Transportation were subsidiaries of 
the Board of Revenue and were under the control of civilians.” 

The Offices of Maritime Transportation were called upon to take part in 
overseas campaigns from the time of their establishment. In 1283, the Office 
of Grain Transportation by the Chiao-lai and Sea Route, under Abati, and the 
Offices of Maritime Transportation, under Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian, were 
ordered to stand-by to transport supplies to Korea, Chu and Chang were also 
ordered to report to Chang Lin, Master of Artillery at the Great Capital (Ta-tu 
Hui-bui-p’ao Chiang KEW ), to assist in the training of naval officers. 

In May of 1285, when the Chiao-lai office was abolished, half of its twenty 
thousand men and its thousand ships were sent to Chekiang for incorporation 
into the navy, and in November, these ships were sent to rendezvous with war 
ships from South China and Korea, A recruiting campaign was launched to ob- 
tain experienced seamen to man these ships, Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian re- 
ceived instructions to convey a million piculs of rice to the Korean port of 
Happo [now Masampo] by April of 1286, and, when all was in readiness, the 
invasion of Japan was to be launched in September. 

*Ibid., Section entitled ‘*Hai-yiin t’u-k’ao #§3E [BLS ,”’ 5. 


Except for the supply route between Ta-tu and Shang-tu which was operated by 
the Board of War. 


On the connection between maritime transportation and the development of the navy, 
cf. the statements of Ch’iu Chin Bi (1420-95) in chiian 34 of his work Ta-hsiieh 
yen-i pu K@GGAM , as cited in Kuo-bsiieh wen-k’u, no 37, 123. When Chang Hsiian 
and Chu Ch’ing died, Kao Hsing, who commanded the expedition against Java in 1293, 
wept and said: ‘‘A navy without Chang and Chu and an army without Liu Erh Batur 
[Liu Kuo-chieh]. I have nothing for which to live.’? (Hsin Yuan shih, 181:7) 
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But the third invasion of Japan was cancelled when the Mongols launched 
their third campaign against Annam, Chang Wen-hu, the son of Chang Hsiian 
and deputy chief of one of the four Offices of Maritime Transportation, was 
appointed commander of a fleet of ships carrying 170,000 piculs of rice to the 
Yiian forces in the neighborhood of Hanoi, The fleet set sail in the winter of 
1287. By February of the following year, the supplies of the Mongols were ex- 
hausted but there was no sign of the transport fleet. Finally in April the grain 
fleet appeared off the coast of Tongking but before it could unload its cargo it 
was attacked by Annamese warships, After losing eleven ships carrying 14,300 
piculs of rice, the panice-struck Chang fled with his fleet of transports to 
Hainan Island, The Yiian army was now compelled to withdraw, its soldiers 
raiding the countryside for food as it went, Abaéi was killed in action while 
leading a foraging party. 

Early in 1292, Chang Wen-hu was appointed to be one of the commanders of 
the abortive expedition against Liu-ch’iu [Formosa], and in the following year, 
Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian received instructions to ship a hundred thousand 
piculs of rice for the invasion of J ava,** 

Lo Pi, the colleague of Chu and Chang, was more successful in supporting 
the military operations of Qubilai Qaqan. In 1288, he commanded a fleet of 
gtain ships which brought supplies to Manchuria for the khan’s forces engaged 
in subduing the rebellion of Prince Nayan, and in the next year, he brought 
food supplies to Manchuria again to relieve a famine which followed in the 
wake of war, 

Because of the gravity of the food shortage in Manchuria, particularly among 
the followers and allies of Prince Nayan, the sea transportation service made 
two more shipments of grain to the north, This job of famine-relief thus di- 
verted a large number of ships when there were other needs for them. 

The solution to this problem came from an unexpected quarter, Sab’ud-Din 
and Omar, as directors of the Ambulatory Office for Ch’tian-chou, had charge 
of both the Superintendency of Merchant Ships and the four Offices of Maritime 
Transportation, and they had used the grain transports to ship to the Great 
Capital the treasures and the rare and valuable goods which had come as mer 
chandise and as tribute from abroad, In 1288, for example, four hundred catties 
of pearls and thirty-four hundred ounces of gold were among the cargoes sent 
to North China, Now they wrote to the court that they had misgivings about the 
shipment of treasure as most of the crewmen were former Sung sailors, and 
they suggested that these men be replaced by the followers of Prince Nayan. 

The court adopted the suggestion with alacrity. The followers of Prince 
Nayan were brought down from Manchuria to man some of the ships, Warships 
of the imperial navy were also assigned to escort the transports carrying “‘the 


*Ibid., 177:21. 
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tribute of the foreigners and the rare merchandise of the merchants,’’ and a 
**sea stations (bai-chan v5 )’’ from Ch’ian-chou to Hang-chou 
were established, But the employment of Manchurians on transports and the 


line of fifteen 


system of ‘‘sea-stations’’ both turned out to be failures and were discon- 
tinued in 1291. 


Chu and Chang Regain Control 
s 
During the years when the maritime transportation service was under gov- 


ernment operation, Chu and Chang were not idle, They visited the capital to 
plead their case and to invoke the assistance of their friends in court, Then, 
in the summer of 1291, their fortune turned, The Offices of Maritime Trans- 
portation had shipped a total of 1,527,150 piculs of rice from Yang-chou, but 
only 1,281,615 piculs arrived at Chih-ku, The loss was sixteen percent, More 
important was the disgrace and execution of Sangga and the dismissal of his 
associates from office in August, The Department of the Grand Secretariat, 
which had been in eclipse during Sangga’s administration, once more as- 
serted its authority, This was the opportunity for which Chu and Chang had 
waited, In September 


Buqus (Pu-hu-su *2. ik, Zin ©) and other ministers reported to the emperor that 
Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian, who formerly had charge of the transportation of grain by 
the sea route, had written to say that in the past there were two Offices of Maritime 
Transportation of which they were the heads, but now Sab’ud-Din is head of the Am- 
bulatory Office for Ch’iian-chou and two more offices [of Maritime Transportation] had 
been added. The additional offices have increased the burden of the people... They 
beg [your majesty’s] compassion and suggest that either the two new offices be abol- 
ished or that [Sab’ud-Din] be replaced. 

The emperor declared: ‘‘What they say is true. Two offices are sufficient to trans- 
port grain.’’ 

[The ministers] reported that Chu and Chang had said that there were many [people 
at court] who do not trust them and they requested that they leave their sons as 
hostages. 

The emperor said: ‘tThere is no need for this kind of taik. Let Chu and Chang be 
given full charge over grain transportation.’”** 


The khan then issued an edict which abolished the Ambulatory Office for 
Ch’iian-chou and merged the four Offices of Maritime Transportation into two, 
one under Chu Ch’ing and the other under Chang Hsiian, Both men received the 
honorary rank of general (piao-ch’i chiang-chiin BSE ), 

Chang Hsiian, apparently the more aggressive of the two men, had control of 
eight ‘‘wings (I 3&)’’ or squadrons of ships and was responsible for the con- 
veyance of sixty percent of the grain, while Chu Ch’ing had seven ‘‘wings,”’ 
and was responsible for forty percent. However, this proportion was re- 
adjusted in 1295 and the amount of grain shipped was equally shared, 


*$Hu, 1:15. 
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In 1292, at the initiative of Chu Ch’ing, a new sea route was found, But this 
was abandoned when the third route was discovered in the following year, In- 
stead of following the shoreline, this last route went far out in the sea, touch- 
ing only at Chiao-chou [Kiaochow], Contemporary accounts attest that grain 
fleets using this route could reach Chih-ku in the space of about ten days, a 
marked improvement over the old coastal route which took at least one month 
and sometimes two months, The grain fleet made two voyages a year, the first 
starting in March and returning in May and the second starting in June and re- 
turning in September, 

The ships were at first of two sizes, the small ones with a capacity of three 
hundred piculs and the large ones with a capacity of a thousand piculs, They 
had to be small in size in order to navigate the shallow coastal waters and 
they had much difficulty in sailing round the perilous Shantung Promontory. 
The opening of the deep-sea route encouraged the building of large ships, 
some of which were giant vessels capable of carrying eight thousand piculs of 
grain, 

Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian prospered from their near monopoly of the grain 
transportation business, They made their headquarters not far from Shanghai, 
at a small fishing village named T’ai-ts’ang, which, under their development, 
rose to become a flourishing seaport, Here 


...gfain transports and merchant ships gathered like clouds. More than a hundred mem- 
bers of the households of [Chu] Ch’ing and [Chang] Hsiian wore gold and silver badges. 
Merchants from foreign lands brought gifts of rare objects, rhinoceros horns and pea- 
cock feathers to fill the warehouses. Their pomp was imposing and their wealth the 
greatest in the southeast.*® 


More than mere local magnates, they were also influential figures on the na- 
tional scene, 


They, father and sons, rose to become ministers, while their brothers and nephews 
became high officials. They had estates and warehouses in almost every part of the 


country. Their great ships sailed to foreign lands while their carts and riders blocked 


the streets and gateways.” 


After Qubilai Qagan 


Qubilai Qaqan died in 1294 but Chu Ch’ing and Chang Hsiian were able to 
retain their control over the maritime transportation service, growing richer 
and more powerful, They arrogated to themselves honors they did not merit, 
as, for instance, when they landed at Chih-ku they demanded an honor guard of 
a thousand men to welcome them, and thus aroused the jealousy and enmity of 
many ministers of the court, They tyrannized the residents of their own baili- 


%*Hsin Yuan shih, 182:3. 
7T’ao, 5:85. 
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wick, condemning to death any one who defied their authority, and thus in- 
curred the hatred of the local officials, The successors of Qubilai Qaqan were 
no longer interested in overseas campaigns and had no need for their services. 
So when, in 1302, they were accused of treason, a charge trumped-up by their 
enemies, there was no one to defend them, Chu Ch’ing committed suicide in a 
fit of rage, His son, Chu Hu, along with Chang Hsiian and his son, Chang Wen- 
hu, were executed in Ta-tu, Their deaths were followed, a few years later, by 
the execution of Loqsi, the builder of waterways, on charges of graft. 

This was the chance for Sab’ud-Din to play his hand, Discreetly hinting that 
the volume of grain conveyed by the sea route was limited by the insufficiency 
of ships, he ventured a solution, This was the appointment of his brothers, 
Qobis (Hoepiessu FilJ¥i) and Mohammad (Mashaemorte #5"}2K48 ), who hap- 
pened to be ship-owners and also experts on transportation, as Commanders of 
Ten Thousand in charge of the two Offices of Maritime Transportation, The 
court approved the recommendation.** 

As in 1287, the change of administration seemed to have a salutary effect 
on the sea transportation service, The annual shipment immediately increased, 
By 1309, it reached two and a half million piculs and in 1310, three million 
piculs, After a slight drop for several years, it finally reached the peak in 
1329 when over three and a half million piculs of rice was shipped to the 
Great Capital. 

There are no statistics beyond this period, but it is doubtful if the annual 
amount could have exceeded the 1329 record, On the contrary, there was a 
steady decline, due, not so much to competition from the Hui-t’ung Canal, as 
to official abuses, inflation and rising prices, inclement weather and plunder 
by seasrovers.”® 

The reduction of food supply to the metropolitan area hamstrung the admin- 
istration of the Yiian empire, and as the government weakened, chaos and un- 
rest spread, The Mongol court, grown accustomed to depending upon the 
Yangtze Valley, could find no alternative source of food supply. So when rebel 
armies bestrode the region through which the Grand Canal passed, when the 
piratical harassment of Fang Kuo-chen severed the sea route, and when the 
authority of Chu Yiian-chang, founder of the Ming Dynasty, held sway over the 
food-producing provinces of the Lower Yangtze, the economy of the Mongol 


government collapsed, This was a vital factor which contributed to the fall of 
the Yiian empire. 


**Ch’i Huang £h 5 » (editor), Hsu wen-bsien t’ung-k’ao (Chekiang Printing Office, 
1887), 31:16. 
*Yiian shib, 97:1. 
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THE MENTAL ILLNESS OF HUNG HSIU-CH’UAN, LEADER OF 
THE TAIPING REBELLION 


P. M. YAP* 


I am indebted to Mr. Chien Yu-wen, formerly of Yenching University, for his 
encouragement, help and criticism in the preparation of this essay; to Pro- 
fessor Eugene F. Boardman for assistance in editing it; and to Dr. K. C. Yeo, 


Director of Medical and Health Services, Hong Kong, for permission to 
publish it. 


The evolution of China into a modern nation-state has seen few episodes 
more meaningful than the Taiping Rebellion occurring in the latter half of the 
last century. In the leader of this rebellion, Hung Hsiu-ch’tian, &42 there 
is much that is of special interest to the sociologist and the psychiatrist. In 
the origin of this vast movement can be seen the great importance of individual- 
psychological factors which elevate a leader and help to precipitate a revo- 
lutionary social transformation—for Hung is known to have suffered an acute 
mental disturbance which undoubtedly moulded his destiny. 

The rebellion has been interpreted variously as a peasant uprising against 
official corruption, a protest against intolerable economic distress, or simply 
a nationalistic revolt against the Manchu dynasty.’ Be that as it may, there 
is general agreement that it was a movement unique in Chinese history be- 
cause it instituted a radical change in the political system which existed for 
more than two thousand years, and brought about economic, social, cultural, 
and religious reforms over the greater part of Central and South China between 
1851 and 1864. 

The reasons for the failure of the rebellion are complex, but it is probable 
that two of the factors responsible were the religious element in the rebels’ 
ideology and the religious nature of Taiping society. Perhaps the most re- 


*Dr. P. M. Yap is currently Medical Officer-in-charge of the government Mental 
Hospital, Hong Kong and Lecturer in Mental Diseases at the University of Hong Kong. 
His training included honors in psychology at Cambridge University and experience 
as a research assistant to Dr. H. J. Eysenck in London. After graduation in medicine 
he obtained his psychiatric training at the Institute of Psychiatry (Maudsley Hospital), 
University of London, where he was House Physician. His main interest is in social 
and comparative psychiatry. 

1 Vincent Yu-chung Shih, ‘Interpretations of the Taiping T’ien-kuo by non-Communist 
Chinese writers,’? FEQ, 10.3 (May 1951), 248=57. 

*This is emphasized in Ch’en Hsun-tzu PRN , “T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo chih tsung- 
chiao cheng-chih,”” AFR ZRKBGA (The religion and government of the T’ai- 
p’ing t’ien-kuo), Shib-bsiieh tsa-chib (Magazine of history), 1:6 (1929), 4. Also see 


Eugene P. Boardman, ‘‘Christian influence upon the ideology of the Taiping Rebellion,’? —~ 
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markable features of the rebellion lay in its Christian inspiration and its use 
of Christian ideas and rituals as an important means of social control, within 
its military organization aS well as outside it. The Taiping faith had special 
elaborations, and was sufficiently unorthodox to be called ‘‘Taiping Chris- 
tianity.’’ To this faith the rebels brought much asperity and fanaticism, qual- 
ities which prevented the gaining of either native or foreign allies. 

By rejecting Confucianism for a foreign religion, Hung antagonised the 
whole class of scholar-officials who since Han times had been the mainstay 
of the state, and without whose support rebellions had always failed. On the 
other hand, because he believed that he had had a revelation and a command- 
ment from God, more recent and therefore more authoritative than any knowl- 
edge or instruction that missionaries might bring, the latter were put in an 
impossible position vis-a-vis Hung and his subjects. As C. P. Fitzgerald® 
puts.it: ‘‘It might have been supposed that so vast an upheaval, which promised, 
if successful, to result in the complete conversion of the whole Chinese 
people to Taiping Christianity, entitled the leader to be considered a prophet, 
indeed to be the most outstanding Christian prophet known to history. The 
English missionaries, however, would have none of him. Christianity, if it 
came to China, must come through their direct teaching. Direct inspiration to 
a Chinese was unthinkable.’’ But the problem was more complex than Fitz- 
gerald surmised, for Hung completely secularized the ‘‘Kingdom of God” and 
substituted for this goal of Christian endeavor a state of blessedness not yet 
realized: his own Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace, which was in fact his 
own theocratic dynasty. 

It is possible to explain the failure of the rebellion not only by using social, 
economic, political, or cultural terms, but also by finding Hung weak as a 
leader. Boardman sums up the matter by saying that he was no Chinese Lenin, 
and was unable to formulate an ideology to suit his times and his circum- 
stances. The problem then becomes essentially a psychological one. It is 
clear, moreover, that Hung’s freedom of choice in matters of ideology was 
; circumscribed by a peculiar cast of mind, and that he was the victim of a cer- 
tain psychic compulsion and of fixed ideas, which, along with a change of 
personality, resulted from his early mental disturbance. It is to be noted that 
the qualities of mind and character which contributed to his failure were also 
the very ones which brought him such portentous success to begin with. His 
weakness as well as his strength as a leader were both determined in an inti- 


- 


mate manner by his illness. 





Far Eastern Quarterly, 10:2 (Feb. 1951), 115-24 and, for fuller reference, Eugene 
Powers Boardman, Christian Influence upon the ideology of the Taiping Rebellion, 
1851-1864 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1952). 

5Charles Patrick Fitzgerald, China a short cultural history (London: Cresset Press, 
1950), 581. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS OF HUNG HSIU-CH’UAN 


EARLY LIFE AND MENTAL ILLNESS. 


Ssu-yii Teng has pointed out that Hung’s visions are mentioned in five pri- 
mary sources which differ from one another only in detail, though the later 
accounts have been somewhat elaborated and embellished. There can be no 
doubt whatever that Hung did undergo such an experience. 


een 


The most reliable and informative account of Hung’s mental illness is to be 
found in a slim volume by the Rev. Theodore Hamberg published in Hoag Kong 
: in 1854. This book consists of recollections of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian’s early 
life, as told to Hamberg by Hung Jen-kan, #\{4-}f a cousin of Hung’s. It is one 
of the earliest reports of Hung’s visions, which occurred in 1837. While it is 
possible that this early account may have been guilty of certain elaborations 
or omissions in the sections dealing with the acute mental disturbance, it is 
improbable that any striking or impressive features were missed. Hung Jen-kan 
was an educated person who lived with Hung Hsiu-ch’iian during the period 


- 
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: of the illness and afterwards; he was in sympathy with the rebellion, but his 
a account shows that he regarded his cousin as insane. Hamberg’s report of 
t what was told him appears to be singularly free from political or religious 
- bias, unlike the writing of later authors, after the uprising had aroused the 
is inevitable political passions. Certain information concerning the behavior and 
id conduct of Hung after he had installed himself in Nanking (1853) is available 
- from the autobiography of one of his lieutenants, Li Hsiu-ch’eng, the Chung 
i Wang.* This autobiography was ordered by Tseng Kuo-fan while the Chung 
} Wang was awaiting his fate to be decided, and it contains bitter remarks about 

il, Hung; there is reason to believe that they were made by the Chung Wang not 
“ only with an eye to his immediate future, but also as an expression of long- 

™ continued resentment. Indeed, it is generally agreed that Hung’s exalted and 
fais unbending conception of his own status and destiny in the end alienated many 
is of his followers. In attempting a psychiatric assessment of Hung’s illness and 
sais its sequels, I shall adhere strictly to what is found in Hamberg’s account, and 
a not go beyond the data given there. I shall use the Chung Wang’s autobiography 
a“ for one or two points concerning his later life. It is necessary to emphasize 


_ once again that, however inadequate from the scientific point of view available 


_ i data concerning Hung’s illness may be adjudged, a psychiatric study of it may 

tis still be of interest. It must be remembered that during his illness Hung was 

aie . never regarded by the immediate circle of his relatives and friends as anything 

but insane. 

—— ‘Ssu-yu Teng, New light on the history of the Taiping Rebellion (Cambridge: Har- 

ene i vard Univ. Press, 1950), 53. . 

ion, ‘Theodore Hamberg, The visions of Hung-Siu-Tshuen and origin of the Kwang-si 
; insurrection (Hongkong, 1854). Reprinted Peiping: Yenching University Library, 1935 

ess, 5 with Chinese translation by Chien Yu-wen under the title T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo ch’i-i 
= chi. 


*Vide the English translation by W. T. Lay, Shanghai, 1865. 
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Hung came from a poor peasant family living in a depressed village about 
thirty miles from Canton. They were Hakkas, that is to say, settlers in the 
province who were always regarded by the natives as somehow foreign. His 
father, the village headman, married twice; he had four children by his first 
wife, who died early. Hung, the third son was born in 1813. He_was able to 
eg a ing Se in his studies he showed such keen- 
ness that his relatives shared clothing ¥ with himand brought him provisions 
from afar so that he did not have to.work. He was the hope of the family; and 
even his teachers were reluctant to receive fees from him. He_was.regarded 
as a future scholar-official certain to repay all those who made sacrifices to 
help him attain office. Despite this assistance, at the age of sixteen Hung 
had to > leave hi his s_studies_se-help_in the fields and earn his keep. oem, 
two years later he obtained the post of a teacher in his own village, it being 
recognized that his talents should not be wasted in manual labor. 

Hung’s youth was thus characterized by by a consuming passion to attain 
through scholarship the dignities, affluence, and power of officialdom. In the 
Empire, with its restricted social mobility, this was the only accepted way for 
a poor boy to improve his social status and gain great respect. So, at as early 
an_age as sixteen, he presented himself for the civil service examinations in 
Canton. Hung always placed high in the District qualifying examinations, but 
never managed to pass the examinations for the designation hsiu-ts’ai. In 
1833 or 1834 while in Canton for the circuit examinations, on two successive 








days he happened to meet on the streets a foreign missionary whose inter 
preter gave him a number of tracts entitled Good Words to Admonish the Age. 
After a cursory glance, he brought them home with him and apparently forgot 
them until he was taken ill. 

Hung’s illness occurred in 1837, after he had for the third time failed to 
pass the examinations. He was plunged into grief and depression, and had to 
be carried back to his village where he arrived in an enfeebled state and had 
to be put to bed. He was to remain mentally disturbed for forty days. (The 
Chung Wang said in his autobiography that he was in a trance or stupor for a 
week, but although he recovered consciousness he remained for some time 
incoherent.) His mood was at first melancholic; he told his parents that he 
would soon die and expressed grievous regret that he had not been able to 
make a name for himself and his family to compensate his parents for the love 
they had shown him. He appeared then to have gone into a flaccid, stuporous 
condition, and for about a month or more had a succession of dream-like, hal- 
lucinatory experiences. He saw a multitude of people welcoming him, as he 
thought, in hell. He saw, with his eyes closed, a dragon, a tiger, and a cock 
entering the room; and then he was carried in a chair, accompanied by many 
musicians, to a beautiful palace, where he was received with great joy. An 
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old woman next took him down to a river, reprimanded him for having asso- 
ciated with people who had defiled him, and proceeded to wash him clean. 
Then, accompanied by many of the sages of China, he was brought to another 
gorgeous palace, where his heart and other organs were changed for new, red 
ones; and the wounds closed instantaneously, leaving not a single scar. On 
the walls of the room were numerous tablets, with exhortations to virtue. In 
another hall, the most splendid of all, he was brought before an old man in 
black with a golden beard, .and tears in his eyes. The latter spoke ‘to him: 
**All human beings are produced and sustained by me; they eat my food, and 
wear my clothing; but not a single one among them remembers and venerates 
me. What is still worse, they take my gifts and worship demons. They pur 
posely rebel against me and arouse my anger. Do not thou imitate them.’’” 
He then gave Hung a sword with which he was to exterminate demons, but 
spare his brothers and sisters; a seal, with which to overcome evil spirits; 
some insignia of royalty; and golden fruit, sweet to the taste, for him to eat. 
Hung then addressed the company and exhorted them to venerate the old man, 
admonishing them the while with tears. Then with words of encouragement, 
they led him out and revealed to him the depravity of the people on earth. 
*‘Behold,’’ said the old man, ‘‘a hundredfold is the perverseness of their 
hearts. Do thy work: I shall assist thee in every difficulty.”’ It was reported 
that Hung thereupon woke from his trance and in great anger and excitement 
dragged himself before his parents and told them: ‘“*The Venerable Old Man 
above has commanded that all men shall turn to me, and all treasure shall 
flow to me.”” 

On several occasions in the course of his illness he saw a middle-aged 
man whom he called his elder brother, who gave him constant advice, accom- 
panied him to the farthest regions of the earth in search of demons, and as- 
sisted him in slaying them. At other times he heard the old man reproaching 
Confucius for not having preached the true doctrine and making the latter 
guilty and discomfited. He used to leap, run, fight, and attack enemies not 
visible to others, shouting out over and over again, ‘‘Slay them, slay the de- 
mons.”’ In great excitement he would say, ‘‘There is one, and there another 
—many, many cannot withstand a single blow of my sword!’’ And as he fought 
them the demons appeared to him to undergo transformation into birds, lions, 
etc. He had only to hold out his seal for them to flee in terror, whereupon he 
pursued them to the ends of the Universe. He would at times shout and sing 
in exultation, and at others cry out in tears, ‘‘You have no heart to venerate 
the old Father, but you are on good terms with the fiends; indeed, you have 
no heart, nor conscience any more!’’ He told his visitors that he had been 

"These and the following excerpts of Hung’s speech and writing during his illness 


are reported in Hamberg: The Visions of Hung Siu-Tsuen and the Origin of the Kwangsi 
Insurrection (Peking, 1935) 10-12. 
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made Emperor of China and was pleased if people addressed him as such. He 
had no insight into his own condition whatsoever, and when others told him 
he was mad he flung their words back at them. Sometimes he would identify 
his visitors as demons. He had to be constantly watched. In apparently more 
lucid intervals he scribbled mediocre poetry on bits of paper, as scholars of 
that time were wont to do. These compositions are of interest because they 
reveal his trend of thought, his mood, and enable us to assess the degree of 
mental disorganization he showed. The following translations are based partly 
on Hamberg’s: 


My hands hold in Heaven and Earth the power to punish and to kill, 

To slay the wicked, spare the virtuous, and relieve men’s 
distress. 

From North to South beyond the rivers and mountains my eyes 
behold, 

From East to West to the reaches of Sun and Moon my voice 
resounds. 

The Dragon unsheaths his claws to break from cloud-enveloped 
paths, 

And ascending why need he fear the bend of the Milky Way! 

Like drums will roll Thunder and Tempest,.and the waves will 
foam: 

In Heaven assuredly dwells the Flying Dragon of the Classics. 

The Birds in their flight all seek the light 

And thus resemble me: 

For now am I King and everything 

At will to do I’m free. 

As the Sun to the sight my body shines bright, 

And from all affliction we are free. 

The Dragon and the Tiger rampant 

Are each assisting me. 


One day a piece of paper was discovered on which he had written in red, 
the following cryptic motto: ‘*The Noble Principles of the Heavenly King, the 
Sovereign King Ch’tian.”” In Chinese this sounds grandiloquent and has an 
arresting cadence, but does not convey any clear meaning. Hung gradually 
recovered his balance of mind after about forty days, and appeared to have 
retained afterward a fair memory of the trance experiences he had gone through. 


RELIGIOUS CONVERSION AND LATER LIFE. 


After having recovered from his illness Hung kept to himself and a few 
intimates his memory of the odd experiences he had gone through. Only oc- 
casionally did his speech and feelings reveal that the memory was still there; 
this remained for the most part quiescent, and the full force of it was not to 


strike him until six years later. However, the illness had wrought a definite _ 
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change in his personality. It is not sufficiently clear from the records what 


‘his personality was liké before, although Hamberg recorded that in early youth 


he was witty, frank, straightforward, and authoritative in demeanour. He now 
became, it was noticed, careful in manner and dignified in bearing, sitting 
himself down squarely and solemnly, and walking about with a measured tread. 
Although friendly in manner, and sometimes gay, he was often severe in scold- 
ing others for what he considered to be moral lapses. His remarks were occa- 
sionally regarded as peculiar and eccentric and he was made fun of by some, 
though many accepted him as superior. In later life he was described as a tall 
man, with large, bright eyes, a piercing look, a sonorous voice, and possessed 
of considerable strength both of body and mind. Although we may doubt the 
details, there is no reason to suppose that a change of personality following 
the psychotic illness could not have occurred. 

For the next few years Hung continued teaching. In 1843 he sat for the ex- 
aminations again, and failed for the fourth time. In the same year his attention 
happened to be directed again to the books entitled Good Words to Admonish 
the Age which had been given him six years previously before his illness. 
For the first time he seriously studied the contents, which consisted of trans- 
lations of portions of the Bible and odd sermons on various texts therein. He 
then discovered, with a sudden flood of exaltation and a certain degree of 
surprise, what he thought to be the key to the meaning of his past visions. 
He now understood that the old man he saw was God the Heavenly Father and 
the middle-aged man who helped him in exterminating demons none other than 
Jesus Christ. The demons were idols, and his brothers and sisters the popu- 
lace of the world. This episode, the final step in his conversion to Christi- 
anity, Hung himself related to I. J. Roberts, an American missionary in Canton 
in 1847; it appeared that he was convinced that his visions confirmed the 
contents of the books.* 

Convinced of everlasting life in Heaven, Hung passed into a phase of great 
exhilaration and joy. He was so full of his new knowledge and faith, and 
talked so excitedly and at such length about them that it was feared that he 
might have suffered a relapse. He and his cousin, who had also become con- 
verted by the books, baptized each other; they broke the temple idols, removed 
the tablet in honour of Confucius from the school, and started to preach their 
new-found faith. Hung was, moreover, certain that he had been chosen by God 
to restore all China to the true worship. ‘“‘Those books,’’ he wrote, ‘‘are cer- 
tainly sent om purpose by Heaven to me to confirm the truth of my former 
experiences; if I had received the books without having gone through the sick- 
ness, I should not have dared to believe in them and on my own account to 
oppose the customs of the whole world; if I had merely been sick but not re- 


"I, J. Roberts, untitled article in The Chinese and Missionary Gleaner, Oct. 1852. 
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ceived also the books, I should have had no other evidence as to the truth of 
my visions, which might also have been considered the productions of a dis- 
eased imagination.”’* He boldly proclaimed: ‘“‘I have received the immediate 
command from God in his presence: the will of Heaven rests with me. Although 
thereby I should meet with calamity, difficulties and suffering, yet I am re- 
solved to act.’’ *° 

It is clear that the insight into the abnormal nature of his illness he had 
gained with recovery had now been transformed. That it was in fact madness 
he had never fully convinced himself; and now, after the whole complex of 
ideas generated by his visions had been crystallized by the catalytic touch 
of the Christian tracts and had erupted into full consciousness, he was sure 
that the visions constituted a divine revelation. It was not a personal faith or 
religion that he had evolved for himself; he was converted to a limited form of 
Christianity. But his conversion brought with it certain bizarre qualities that 
cannot be ascribed to an understandable failure to comprehend fully the new 
ideology or grasp adequately the new mystique simply because he had never 
received formal instruction in the religion. Thus, in the books he found mean- 
ings which were not obvious to anyone else. When he came across the pro- 
nouns ‘‘you’’ or “the,” he would understand them as pointing to himself. When 
he encountered the word “*Ch’tan’’ (meaning ‘‘whole,’’ ‘‘all’’ or ‘‘complete,’’ 
and also the same ideograph as was contained in Hung’s own name), he felt 
that it referred to him.** For example, in the 19th Psalm, when he read the 
words ‘*Their voice is gone out to the whole (ch’iian) world,’’ he understood 
it as “‘gone out to the world of Ch’tan,”’ i.e. Hung Hsiu-ch’tan; when the text 
read ‘*The judgements of the Lord are true, and altogether (ch’ian) righteous,” 
he read ‘*The judgements of the Lord are true, and Ch’ian is righteous’; and 
when it read ‘*‘who can understand all (ch’iian) his errors,’’ he took it to mean 
**who can, like Ch’tian, understand his errors.’” These are very much like the 
ideas of reference in insanity. Many passages he took to be a direct call to 
himself in particular. Similarly, he believed that the Heavenly Kingdom and 
God’s chosen race were China and the Chinese, and he later appropriated the 
former term for the name of his own revolutionary state. He prepared for the 
struggle by ordering two swords to be made with the words ‘‘Demon- 
exterminating Sword”’ inscribed on them. When his ideas found no acceptance 
among the village elders, and later aroused hostility, he took to heart the 
literal meaning of the words: ‘‘A prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country, and in his own house,’’ and with a few friends he departed from 
his native village in order to spread his creed. 


*Hamberg, 21 
WIbid., 22 
11Vide Hamberg, 22f. 
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In the course of his rise to power, Hung was not lacking in political sagac- 
ity, but he often conducted himself in a manner which seemed to show the 
continued influence of his illness. Great caution is needed in judging whether 
or not any particular aspect of his behaviour was abnormal. When, before 
Changsha, he told his troops that he had received from Heaven a seal of state, 
it was probably trying to strengthen morale. Again, when he later proclaimed 
that he was the first younger brother of Jesus (the others being his ljeuten- 
ants), he may only have been guilty of making propaganda. It is true that he 
believed in dream prophecy and is reported to have moved his family at one 
time from their village because a coming disaster had been revealed to him. 
Such incidents are difficult to evaluate even if they are true. However, he 
clearly showed towards the end of his career an inflexibility of mind and a 
submission to dominating ideas so marked that he must in this respect at least 
be regarded as abnormal. According to the Chung Wang, during the seige of 
Nanking he would do nothing to help; he did not answer memorials but only 
issued decrees saying that Heaven could do anything and men nothing. He 
refused to listen to anyone. After Nanking was relieved he did not interest 
himself in matters of administration, but merely instructed his ministers to 
follow the precepts of Heaven and indicated to them that the surrounding as- 
pects showed signs of great peace. When it was suggested that preparations 
should be made to forestall a seventh siege, he asked unperturbedly, ‘‘Are 
you afraid of death? I, the truly appointed Lord, can, without the aid of troops, 
command great peace to spread its sway over the whole region,” *? When he 
was later besought to escape from Nanking, he was sarcastic, and still gran- 
diloquent: ‘I have received the commands of God and of Jesus to come down 
upon earth and rule the Empire. I am sole Lord of the thousand nations, and 
what should I fear? You are not asked your opinion on anything and the fort 
does not require your supervision. You can please yourself whether you wish 
to leave the capital or remain. I hold the Empire, hills, and streams with an 
iron grasp, and if you do not support me there are those who will.’’ And again: 
“*Heaven will settle everything without occasion on your part to speculate or 
predict. You go and obey....”” 

For a long time he had secluded himself from his ministers in the sanctum 
of his Palace, and the only persons who had ready access to him were his 
brothers and Hung Jen-kan, his Prime Minister-and cousin. To his subordi- 
nates he left much freedom, so long as they obeyed or professed obedience 
for his decrees. He was, however, most particular where any reference to his 
tuling delusion was concerned; he threatened to draw asunder anyone who 
failed to use in official documents the adjective ‘‘Heavenly” to describe his 
brothers, the King, the army and so forth. If any of his officers spoke of ‘‘his’’ 


"Vide Lay, op. cit., Chap. 7. 
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army, etc., without using the adjective ‘‘Heavenly,’’ he would accuse them of 
plotting treason. According to the second memorial to the Throne by Tseng 
Kuo-fan appended to the Chung Wang’s autobiography, he had not seen any of 
his ministers for a year before he committed suicide shortly before the fall of 
Nanking. Before that he had actually fed himself on herbs and grass for sev- 
eral days, as an example to the populace, whom he had ordered previously to 
store these unusual comestibles. He called these “‘sweet-dew,’’ this being 
the translation of manna (‘‘Manna from Heaven’’). It is as impossible not to 
indict him for incapable leadership as it is not to admire him for such staunch 
faith; nor is it possible not to regard him as suffering from delusional ideas 
of psychotic intensity. 


A PSYCHIATRIC INTERPRETATION. 


It would be superficial to speak of madness without reference to the social 
and cultural background of the subject. Madness is not solely a medical prob- 
lem; it is also a social one. The madman is essentially one who is socially 
helpless and incapable, and indeed E. Bleuler has in his classic Textbook 
defined insanity as social incapacity. From this point of view, any attempts 
to assess the sanity of Hung Hsiu-ch’Uan must take into account not only his 
creative, original, and revolutionary qualities, his success in imposing on 
the people his unusual ideas and in persuading them to accept him and what 
he stood for, but also the fact that the complex of ideas he took over from his 
most unusual visionary experiences can be regarded as merely a derivative 
(if not a part) of the Christian religion. The whole episode might then be an 
example of the relatively commonplace phenomenon known as religious con- 
version (a psychological process perhaps better called in these days of 
fiercely held ideologies which are sometimes suddenly transmuted in the mind 
of the subjects into their exclusive opposite, ideological conversion). To this 
point we shall later return, but it is clear that from the rather narrow stand- 
point of psychological medicine Hung had definitely passed through an acute 
psychotic illness. 

The account that has been left us of this part of his life is sufficiently de- 
tailed for an examination of it to be fruitful. He was under the greatest psy- 
chological stress. Once again he had failed the uniquely important examina- 
tion and thus lost the sole chance open to him of attaining power and wealth. 
He had to return home to his people in disgrace. The strain of the examination 


itself must have been considerable. We might also surmise that he was aware, 


perhaps acutely so, of the times. The rulers of China were alien Manchus, 
and there was much anti-dynastic sentiment among the people. Not only was 
he Chinese, but a Hakka, not fully accepted by the natives of Kwangtung 
Province as one of themselves. He is said to have felt that his repeated fail- 
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ures were due to prejudice against him on this score, but this was probably 
only imagination on his part. In his family tradition too were records of illus- 
trious ancestors who had attained high rank. This might not have been true, 
but the belief in such a tradition must have made his failure seem more ig- 
nominious. Thus with his regard for his family, as well as his consciousness 
of race, he must have been sorely wounded in his sense of personal worth. He 
was then only twenty-four years old, and probably still somewhat immature, 
like so many bookish youths. 

He arrived home weak and ill. There is nothing to suggest that he was 
febrile,** or that he suffered from any toxic-infective or exhaustive illness 
due to bodily causes. At first he was depressed, full of guilt and of ideas of 
unworthiness, and sought his parents’ indulgence and forgiveness. Then he 
passed into what must have been undoubtedly a “‘twilight-state,’’ undergoing 
a series of dream-like, wish-fulfilling experiences as only a person in this 
condition could. He first found himself in hell, as might have been expected 
from -his deep melancholy. A Tiger, symbol of courage and ferocity, first ap- 
peared to him. Then came a Dragon, which ever since the first royal dynasty 
had been an emblem of sovereignty, and unlike the western conception of it, 
a symbol of greatness and virtue. Finally appeared a Cock, the symbolic 
meaning of which may be the heralding of a new day, a call to new tasks. 
These signs set the tone for the apocalyptic events to follow. He was then 
taken to a river, where he was washed of all defilement; no longer would he 
have earthly taint or guilt. (Chinese mythology regards the Milky Way as the 
River of Heaven; and there are legends of immortals—eg., Chi-kung Lao-fo 
P’uesa FACOG —entering Nirvana or reaching the Western Paradise after 
cleansing baths.) Then his heart was exchanged for another one, so that he 
obtained an inner purification and a new spirit. At last he was brought to the 
old man, who revealed to him in one cosmic glance (as one might expect in a 
dream) the evils of the world, and gave him the commandments. This old man 
had a “‘golden beard’’——~impossible for a Chinese. Could he be the dream 
representation of the foreign missionary Hung saw in Canton one year pre- 
viously? Mr. Chien Yu-wen makes this interpretation, and also suggests that 
the middle-aged man who assisted Hung in exterminating demons might well 
have been a representation of the missionary’s assistant. It is certain that 
the leit-motif of the twilight experience—redemption, renewal, .and the re- 
ception of divine command—must have been determined by the meeting with 
the missionary and by contact with his ideas as expounded in the books he 
gave Hung, just as the illness itself was precipitated by the various frustra- 

43Mr, Chien Yu-wen’s interpretation is possibly mistaken in this respect, but his 
treatment of the illness as a delirium shows great psychological insight. Chien Yu- 


wen ffj/23C, T’ai-p’ing chun kuang-bsi shou-i shih KRM RAE (History of the 
uprising of the Taiping army in Kwangsi) (Chungking: Commercial Press, 1944), 78-9. 
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tions he had encountered. He found in a purely psychogenic ‘“‘twilight-state”’ 
or ‘“‘delirium-fable’’ the satisfactions which life denied him, .and in this he 
differed little from many psychotics. 

This ‘‘delirium fable’? or ‘‘twilight-state’’ was of the typically ecstatic 
kind. Its content was supplied by a combination of Chinese and Christian 
ideas, and its meaning was complete wish-fulfilment, with the overcoming of 
all personal frustrations. He created a whole world of his own as in a day- 
dream, but he also acted the dream out in the real world. Ideas and percep- 
tions he could not tell apart, for his world of phantasy was projected into his 
real surroundings. He thus had hallucinations of demons in the room and 
fought them furiously; sometimes he perceived his friends, and scolded them 
for saying he was unbalanced; at other times he thought they were also de- 
mons. He dragged himself to his parents to report to them his Heavenly com- 
mission, just as he had at first besought them for forgiveness. He was also 
deluded that he was Emperor and liked his visitors to address him as such. 
He expressed his exaltation and his convictions in poetry. The external world 
was excluded in varying degree at different times, beginning with a marked 
stupor, which apparently lightened later. When autism (or withdrawal from 
reality) was almost complete, ‘he acted much like a normal person who is 
dreaming. With a lesser degree of autism, he showed ‘‘double orientation,”’ 
i.e., perceiving his visitors as friends but regarding them simultaneously as 
demons (or disguised demons). When he was in a more or less lucid state, he 
could even compose poetry. But at all times he lacked insight into his own 
abnormal state. 

The twilight-state is an acute psychotic condition in which the patient be- 
haves as though in a waking dream. It differs from a febrile delirium in that 
there is no fever or other sign of bodily disease; moreover, it is usually less 
chaotic and disconnected than the latter, and is accompanied by elation rather 
than anxiety. Twilight-states mostly arise from purely psychogenic causes 
and are precipitated by strong emotions. Less commonly, they may be epilep- 
tic in origin, when the illness will be recurrent and perhaps associated with 
fits. Psychogenic cases are frequently hysterical in basis, when the twilight 
experiences will be more or less understandably related to the patient’s im- 
mediate needs and difficulties—for example, as wish-fulfilment or as repeti- 
tion of some disturbing episode in his past history. Hysterical twilight-states 
are not always inimical to the future well-being of the patient. However, this 
cannot be said of many psychogenic cases which are schizophrenic in basis 
arising from “‘splitting’’ of the personality (intra-psychic ataxia) due to ob- 
scure causes less clearly related to the immediate frustrations or traumatic 
experiences of the patient. There is, it might be added, no reason to suppose 
that such psychic processes in the Chinese insane differ essentially from 
those studied in the West. 
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On balance, it appears likely that Hung’s illness was hysterical rather than 
schizophrenic in basis. The question of an epileptic origin clearly need not 
be considered. Given Hung’s personal difficulties, his cultural background, 
and the influence upon him of the Christian tracts, his abnormal reaction is 
easily understandable. There was nothing really bizarre in his symptoms, and 
no evidence in the record of “‘splitting’’ expressing itself in sudden blocking, 
transitions, perseveration, or other oddities in the clinical picture. In ana- 
lysing his illness one meets with very little difficulty. The predominance of 
complex visual hallucinations (in contrast to those of hearing and touch) 
points to hysteria. The almost direct relationship to psychic trauma as well 
as the comparatively short course of the illness also support this view. (Ac- 
cording to Bleuler,** schizophrenic twilight-states last rather longer than 
hysterical ones, often as long as six months). We are of course on very un- 
certain grounds in attempting so detailed an interpretation of the illness, for 
the available accounts are probably too inaccurate for such a purpose. Never 
theless, we need to have a correct understanding of the nature of the illness 
in order to evaluate or appreciate the curious qualities of character that Hung 
showed in his later life. 

The fact that Hung’s personality and character underwent change following 
the illness has already been pointed out. This would be unusual following a 
hysterical illness, but not unknown, especially in cases where religious senti- 
ments and ideas are involved. In schizophrenia, .a change of personality is 
not uncommon and usually the change is for the worse in the sense of becom- 
ing less spontaneous and adaptable, although intelligence as such may remain 
unimpaired for a long time. Sometimes, however, a patient’s personality may 
show improvement, and Bleuler*® quoted six cases of this kind described by 
C. Wille. Bleuler also mentioned the case of a schizophrenic woman who said 
she felt better after the illness inasmuch as the world appeared to have taken 
on a different aspect for her and she could at will go into religious (and sexe 
ual) ecstasy.** The diagnosis of schizophrenia does not exclude that of. hys- 
teria, and indeed a given case may show features of both diseases, especially 
in the acute twilight-states. In schizophrenia, characterized by twilight 
states, the course is usually benign. Deterioration of the personality need 
not follow the illness, nor need the rigid, suspicious, megalomanic paranoid 
character develop until one or more ‘prodromal hallucinatory states of God- 
communication.’’ Such delusions as appear during the acute illness may be in 
varying degree forgotten only to appear again in a relapse, or be suddenly re- 
vived in the memory by a passing impression, as is the case with the memory © 


“Eugen Bleuler, Dementia Praecox, English transl. by Joseph Zinkin (New York: 
International Universities Press, 1950), 218. 

'SIbid,, 257. 

SIbid., 68. 
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for normal dreams. Bleuler affirmed that seldom if ever did a schizophrenic 
recover full insight into the nature and content of his illness: ‘‘As yet I have 
seen no schizophrenic who after his ‘cure’ was completely objective about his 
delusions. Either the patient discusses them lightly without real associations, 
or they are still emotionally charged; sometimes the patients even produce 
thoughts which are only understandable if it is assumed that the delusions 
maintain some reality for these patients even though consciously they may 
reject them.’’ *” 

If then we take into consideration the facts of the latter part of Hung’s life, 
we see that his megalomanic convictions and unswerving rigidity of mind and 
character raise some suspicion of a schizophrenic-paranoiac element in his 
illness. However, it must be admitted that we do not really possess sufficient 
data to decide conclusively this diagnostic point. His seclusiveness should 
not be over-emphasized in this respect, for this was the manner in which Chi- 
nese emperors often conducted themselves. However, paranoia-like psycho- 
pathic character developments are not impossible following cases of religious 
conversion essentially hysterical in basis,’* and certainly there is little evi- 
dence to suggest that Hung, apart from conversion to an over-powering belief 
in his divine destiny following a single abnormal episode in his life, dis- 
played any traits which might be expected to accompany personality deteriora- 
tion of an essentially schizophrenic kind. 

It is interesting to speculate on the reason why Hung unconsciously seized 
upon essentially Christian ideas in the course of his illness, so that he in 
fact experienced a conversion to Taiping Christianity. 

The idea of salvation is not exclusively a Christian one. In Confucianism 
(which is a religion in the sense that E. Spranger and E. Eichele have defined 
the term) the idea is weakly presented without any reference to the super 
natural, by presenting the precept and example of the complete and _ ideal 
‘Princely Man,’ which is to be faithfully followed. In Taoism, there is a 
saviour in the person of L@ Ch’un Yang A#lhs, a being with supematural 
powers of combating demons, who had been raised to immortality by having 
survived much temptation: and also, at the head of the Taoist pantheon, Yu- 
huang Shang-ti; but there is little moral content and no clear recognition either 
of sin or of human sorrow. Of all the Chinese faiths, Buddhism provides an 
ideology of salvation which in its appeal to the weak and sorrowing is com- 
parable to that found in Christianity. Chinese (Mahayana) Buddhism, in con- 
trast to the Hinayana Buddhism of southern lands with its intellectual striving 
for Nirvana, is not atheistic; it recognizes divine beings who can bring salva- 
tion to men oppressed by worldly pain, distress, and sorrow by promising them 

\"[bid., 137, 229, 246. 


18Vide H. I. Schou, Religion and morbid mental states, Engl. transl. (London, 1926), 
passim. 
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life in a heaven of pure souls. Such salvation can be obtained by “merit’’ 
through religious exercise as well as by good deeds like the repair of roads or 
the giving of alms. Like Jesus Christ, who is both God and Saviour responding 
to human prayer, Kuan Shih Yin, the Goddess of Mercy and Compassion, lis- 
tens to the suffering of the world and brings the souls of men across the Sea 
of Life and Death to the Pure Land. Buddhist ideas of salvation are focused 
both on her and on the Buddha, apparently one of the best ways of obtaining 
salvation being to meditate on the Buddha. 

Hung, like many educated Chinese, no doubt possessed the humanistic 
Confucian temper, and probably in the normal course of events paid little at- 
tention to Buddhist salvation and even less to the Taoist equivalent, with its 
degenerated background of superstition. Sinitic religion (to use a term of Hu 
Shih’s), against the background of a culture in decay, did not possess the 
vitality and force of Christianity as the symbol and expression of a powerful 
and expanding civilization destined to dominate the age. Moreover, there was 
nothing in the native religion to compare with the democratic, revolutionary, and 
challenging tone of much of Christian teaching. More than any notion of salva- 
tion or potency of symbol this aspect of the new faith must have made, in 
Hung’s personal predicament, a powerful, if not wholly conscious appeal. 
When Christianity is first brought to ardent and sensitive individuals, troubled 
by the need for change, it has not infrequently created in them a ‘*‘Messiah 
complex.’’ It is recognized that Christianity, when introduced to cultures al- 
ready breaking down under the impact of modern commercial industrialism, may 
produce in them certain messianic movements.” In 1850 a prophet arose in the 
Rio Negro region of South America under precisely this set of circumstances; 
in 1888, another, called Wovoka, proclaimed a similar messianic destiny 
among the Plains Indians of North America; and such movements have also 
arisen in South Africa. In Moslem lands such social phenomena have been 
called Mabdism, The Taiping revolt is also to be regarded as a social move- 
ment of this kind, although occurring in a much more complicated context. The 
idea of Jesus as both God and man, the Saviour of the world, appears to have 
a unique appeal for disturbed and sensitive natures by making possible their 
own identification with the Saviour.”° In the case of Hung, the new religion 
not only appeared to him to be the secret source of Western power, so suc- 
cessful at that time in overcoming the resistance of the Manchus, but the con- 
cept of a Man-God must have exerted upon him an over-powering, hypnotic 
appeal. He was not only converted, but converted in such a way as to see in 
himself a Christ-like preordination to save his world. 











Wilson Dallam Wallis, Messiahs: their role in civilization (Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs 1943). 

Such identification occurs even within the Christian tradition; cf. the case of 
James Naylor, a fervent supporter of Fox, who later thought he was the Messiah. 
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Religious conversion consists in the achievement of a new pattern of sta- 
bility after a period of doubt and uncertainty. Most cases are characterised 
initially by suffering and sorrow, the result of social pressure acting on une 
usually sensitive minds. It is hardly ever merely a matter of intellectual con- 
flict, but usually involves an acute emotional disturbance which often presents 
pathological features, the more so if it occurs in adult persons. The initial 
depression can be seen in the cases of John Bunyan, George Fox, and St 
Augustine more clearly than in others; and Hung too was at first full of guilt 
and sorrow. The occurrence of visions during mystical, revelatory experiences 
is common; witness the well-known cases of St. Paul, George Fox, and 
Emanuel Swedenborg, the last of whom, like Hung, gave accounts of his so- 
journ in Heaven. Acceptance of, or conversion to a new religion is always 
preceded by a period of incubation. Apollonius of Tyana meditated for five 
years before he proclaimed acceptance of the Pythagorean philosophy. Saul 
had no doubt undergone sub-conscious preparation for his final momentous 
conversion for a long time before he underwent that acute disturbance when 
he was blind for three days and had hallucinations. On the other hand, Hung 
passed through the acute phase of his conversion at the beginning, and the 
process was not completed until five years later, the intervening period being 
apparently quiescent, in contrast with the stormy onset. 

Psychologically, there is probably little essential difference between the 
mystical experience and the experience of conversion. The former, however, 
does not involve the rejection and acceptance of traditional or formally ver 
balized religious systems, but only results, like the latter, in a re-ordering of 
the ultimate values of an individual, and may be experienced in the progres- 
sive acceptance of any ideology built around the ultimate valuation of a trans- 
cendental object. During mystic states, as William James™ pointed out, the 
subject experiences the perception of new truths, a passive, yielding ecstasy, 
a liberation of energy, and often a sense of objective change in the world. 
These experiences are characteristically ineffable. If the subject, agnostic to 
begin with, attempts to understand and describe them at all, he must use such 
recognized religious terms and concepts as he himself has already taken over 
from his culture, and thus the mystic experience becomes one of religious con- 
version, either partial or complete. Either condition is, at the psychological 
level, amenable to interpretation by “‘psychopathological’’ (better psychody- 
namic) concepts. T. K. Osterreich™ thought that revelatory experiences asso- 
ciated with ‘‘possession’’ were due to hysterical auto-suggestion which was 


William James, The varieties of religious experience (London, 1902) Modem 
Libeary ed. 1925 242, 371f. 

Trangott Konstantin Osterreich, Possession demoniacal and other among primitive 
races, Engl. transl. (London, 1922), 84. 
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sometimes based on obsessions and compulsions. T. W. Mitchell* regarded 
the process as involving hysterical splitting of the personality, much in the 
same way as James and Delacroix** had before him. The particular case of 
Saul’s conversion was interpreted by the theologian and psychoanalyst Pfister 
as a simple “‘reaction-formation,”’ one set of ideas having changed into another 
opposed to it, without the introduction of anything new;** the blindness which 
afflicted him for three days, only to be cured by a mere touch from Ananias 
telling him that he had been sent to him in order to restore his sight, can be 
understood by the medical man only as a hysterical symptom.”* We have al- 
ready seen that Hung’s conversion also could have been essentially hysterical 
in basis, taking the form of a twilight-state during the acute initial stage. 


CONCLUSION. 


There is apparent doubt in some quarters”” whether Hung actually saw vi- 
sions and was really ill, and it is suggested that he merely “‘professed”’ vi- 
sions as well as communication with God in order to buttress his own leader- 
ship. This is clearly an untenable position for historians to take. The recorded 
facts are themselves clear, and to a psychiatrist they are in no way beyond 
explanation or understanding. The same applies to the reported occurrence of 
convulsive, ecstatic experiences among the early group of rebels, for nothing 
is more common in the atmosphere of religious revivalism that usually sur- 
rounds such groups than hysterical phenomena of this kind. These are not 
necessarily simulated, although the group’s interpretation of such experiences 
may be mistaken. There is no need to condemn reports of these incidents as 
spurious fabrications. Psychiatry can often be a handmaid to both history and 
sociology. 

The life and career of Hung Hsiu-ch’tian provides one of the clearest ex- 
amples in history of the process by which vast social, economic and political 
forces impinge on the mind of an unusually perceptive and possibly unstable 
person, and having worked in him a transformation of mind and character, are 
through him gathered together and given meaning, .and then released as an 
indomitable psychic drive to bring about social change. It is only in this light 

*Thomas Walker Mitchell, Medical psychology and psychical research (London, 
GT hist Delacroix, Etudes d’histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme 


(Paris: F. Alcan, 1908), passim. 

*5Oskar Robert Pfister, The psycho-analytic method, Engl. transl. (London: Kegan 
Paul, 1917), 462. 

*This view has been expressed in W. A. Brend, Sacrifice to Attis, quoted by G. 
Godwin, The great mystics (London, 1945), 23. 

77E.g., Ssu-yu Teng, op. cit., 53-4; also Teng in his article on Hung in Arthur W. 
Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period (Washington: U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 19434). 
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that Hung’s place in history can be understood. Chinese authors have as a 
tule overlooked his mental illness, while many foreign authors have regarded 
him as a madman, although others also speak of him as a genius. The prin- 
ciple of cultural relativity applies to insanity as to other aspects of human 
behaviour.” In the case of Hung an evaluation of his conduct and thinking is 
a rather delicate task not only because of his own special cultural background, 
but also because he lived in a period when the whole of Chinese culture was 
in violent transformation. But such an evaluation is really not important. The 
manner in which he arrived at his renovating ideas might have been grossly 
abnormal judged by ordinary standards, but it should be remembered that, 
while his religion ended in rejection, and his revolution in failure, yet, in the 
light of history, many of the aims he cherished were also those sought by later 
Chinese leaders in the gradual process of the adaptation of China to the mod- 
ern world. That is the measure of his genius, and the meaning of his madness. 

28] have discussed inter-cultural norms in mental disease, but without reference to 


social change, in P. M. Yap, ‘Mental diseases peculiar to certain cultures, a survey 
of comparative psychiatry,’’ Journal of Mental Science (1951), 97, 313-27. 
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WESTERN IMPACT ON CHINA THROUGH TRANSLATION 
TSUEN-HSUIN TSIEN* 


University of Chicago 


ANSLATION is not only a science or an art, but also a practical tool of in- 

ternational communication in the world-wide exchange of ideas. The impor- 
tance of translation has been heightened by the increasing contacts among na- 
tions of widely divergent cultures. In the Western world, translation is con- 
sidered more frequently from the linguistic than the cultural point of view, for 
the West has a common pattern of culture underlying its linguistic variety. The 
problem of communication between the East and the West is more difficult in 
that there are not only language barriers but also divergent cultural patterns. 

The translation of Western works into Chinese began near the end of the 
sixteenth century. Moved by religious enthusiasm, the Jesuits initiated the 
process and the Protestant missionaries followed, Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, translation programs have been a characteristic part of 

“Chinese governmental activity directed toward modernization and, conse- 
quently, both the subject matter translated and the languages from which they 
were translated indicate trends in modern Chinese thought as well as changing 
governmental policies, Moreover, the motivation of translation and the shifts 
in intellectual interests are reflected in the character and quantity of transla- 
tions produced at different times, 

The importance of translation is intensified by the fact that, as many mod- 
em political and intellectual leaders in China did not know a foreign language, 
Western knowledge was acquired largely through translated materials, Recog- 
nition of the importance of translation in China has been evidenced by the 


» compilation of many general and special bibliographies of translations from 






various languages, The Chinese traditional concept of bibliography, which em- 
phasized the importance of ideas as reflected in records of the past, is in gen- 
eral quite similar to the modern theory of statistical bibliography which traces 
the growth of civilization through the analysis of bibliographical records. 
This study is intended to investigate the Western impact on China as reflected 
in the history and analysis of translations,’ 


*The author is Professorial Lecturer in Chinese Literature and Librarian of the Far 
Eastern Library at the University of Chicago. 

‘Edward Wynham Hulme, Statistical Bibliography in Relation to the Growth of Mod- 
em Civilization (London: Grafton, 1923). 

***Translation” is here defined as a rendering of foreign material into Chinese lan- 
guage without change of its original idea. A compilation on Western subjects is not 
“considered a translation, except for those earlier missionary writings as tabulated in 
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TRANSLATION BY THE JESUITS 


The appearance of Western knowledge in Chinese intellectual circles at the 
end of the sixteenth century marked the beginning of the second great impor- 
tation of foreign culture in Chinese history—the first being that of Buddhism, 
During the next two centuries, at least eighty Jesuits of various nationalities 
participated in translating into Chinese more than four hundred works covering 
fields of knowledge new to the Chinese. More than half these works relate to 
~Christianity, about one-third are scientific literature, and the remainder con- 
cem Western institutions and humanities (Table I), It is obvious that the pri- 
mary motive of the Jesuit translators was religious. Among the earliest trans- 
lations and writings by the Jesuits, a theological work on Christianity, Sheng 
chiao shih lu © XR, written by Michel Ruggieri in 1582 and printed at 
Canton in 1584, was the first book in Chinese produced by a westerner, In 
1596, Matteo Ricci, in his T’ien bsiieh shib i RYR, originated the tech- 
nique of relating Christianity with Confucianism by quoting the Chinese clas- 
sics in support of Christian religion, But it was a point of Jesuit strategy to 
take advantage of the known respect of the Chinese for astronomy and mathe- 
matics by making translations in these fields to enhance the prestige of West- 
em culture, When Euclid was first published, in 1607, it was considered as 
coming “‘very opportunely to lower the pride of the Chinese, for the best schol- 
ars had to admit that they had read a book printed in their language without 
being able to understand the meaning, even after applying themselves to it 
unremittingly.’’* 

The program of translation was supported by the importation of many West- 
ern books at the beginning of the seventeenth century, The miscellaneous ma- 
terials brought by individual missionaries were augmented by a major acquisi- 
tion of some seven thousand volumes in 1620, Recent discoveries concerning 
this collection indicate that they had been used for translation.‘ The collec- 
tion, covering various subjects such as philosophy, theology, medicine, sci- 
ences, law, music, was selected from Italy, France, Germany, and Belgium by 
Nicolas Trigault, who was primarily responsible for building up the collection 
and bringing it to China,‘ 

Chinese scholars with some knowledge of Western science aided the Jesuits 
in making their translations, Without them, the introduction of Western ideas, 





tables I and II, of which the originals cannot be completely identified. Material in the 
following tables represents separate titles of books only; translated articles in peri- 
odicals are not included. 

*Henri Bernard, Matteo Ricci’s Scientific Contributions to China, trs. by Chalmers 
Werner (Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1935), 68. 

“Hubert Verhaeren, ‘The Ancient Library of Pei-t’ang,’’ Quarterly Bulletin of Chi- 
nese Bibliography, new series, 1 (1940), 124. 

SEdmund Lamelle, ‘La propagande du P. Nicolas Trigault en faveur des missions 
de Chine (1616),’? Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, 9 (1940), 71-5. 
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TABLE I 
JESUIT TRANSLATIONS AND COMPILATIONS, 1584-ca. 1790 





Number of Works Produced in 











Subject 16th 17th 18th Total Per cent 
cent. cent. cent. of total 
CHRISTIANITY 251 57 
Sacred Scriptures — 3 3 6 
Theology 6 119 18 143 . 
Rituals 1 49 9 59 
History and Biography os 23 6 29 
Miscellaneous eae 11 3 14 
HUMANITIES 55 13 
Philosophy and Psychology 1 7 1 9 
Ethics 9 aS 10 
Government = 2 2 
Education — 4 i 4 
Linguistics and Dictionaries 2 6 1 9 
Literature = 1 ai 1 
Music - 1 1 2 
Geography and Maps 1 9 3 13 
Miscellaneous pa 5 came 5 
SCIENCES 131 30 
Mathematics va 16 4 20 
Astronomy 83 6 89 
Physics re 6 nies 6 
Geology 3 -— 3 
Biology and Medicine 8 8 
Military Science aw 2 ~ 2 
Miscellaneous 1 2 - 3 
Total 13 369 55 437 100 





Figures represent separate titles of printed books or manuscripts only. Reprinted 
editions are not included. 


Sources of data: Louis Pfister, Notices biographiques et bibliographiques sur les 
Jésuites de l’ancienne mission de Chine, 1552-1773 (Shanghai: Imprimerie de la Mis- 
sion Catholique, 1932-34), 2 vols.;.Henri Bernard, ‘‘Les adaptations chinoises d’ouv- 
rages europeens, 1514-1688,’’ Monumenta Serica, 10 (1945), 1-57, 309-88. 


many of which required the invention of new terms and the mastery of literary 
techniques, would have been much more difficult. At the same time, the Jes- 
uits who had been trained in special fields of science in Europe took great 
pains to acquire a thorough knowledge of Chinese language and culture, and 
built acquaintances and friendships with many famous Chinese persons, Let- 
ters and poems of greeting from Chinese to the Jesuits are found in many lit- 
erary collections, Hundreds of noted scholars were acquainted with them and 
many assisted in putting Jesuit writings in Chinese into an acceptable style. 
It was the usual practice for the text to be orally translated by the foreigner, 
and for a Chinese then to dictate a correct version, The former process was 
called k’ou i OF (oral translation) or shou # (to teach), and the latter pi 
shou $5 (received writing) or yen MM (to elaborate), Among the translated 
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works, some were partial or complete translations of single originals, and 

others were based upon several different texts. Most of the translations were 

written in the classical language, but were made as simple and readable as 
» possible in order to have wide appeal. 

Hsii Kuang-ch’i® was inspired by Ricci, and in 1605 he began to cooperate 
with him and others in translating scientific works, According to the bibliog- 
raphy compiled by his son, Hsii produced no less than sixty works on various 
subjects including ten scientific translations,” Another Chinese scholar, Li 
Chih-tsao, impressed by Ricci’s map of the world, devoted himself to the 
study of science, geography in particular, He is especially noted for his come 
pilation of the T’ien hsiieh ch’u han R¥#MA (1629), which is the first at- 
tempt to collect the works on Western studies under one title. Wang Cheng was 
interested in applied sciences and attempted to improve agricultural imple- 
ments by searching out information about mechanical contrivances used in 
Europe. He studied Latin under Trigault about 1625, but his mastery of the 
language was not sufficient to translate without assistance,* He collaborated 
with Terrentius in translating a famous work on mechanics; some of the termi- 

. nology established in this translation is still in use today, 

Matteo Ricci wrote or translated more than twenty works in Chinese. His 
translation of Clavius’ Euclidis Elementorum (1607), was regarded by Chinese 
scholars as ‘the crown of Western studies,’’® The first book in Chinese on 
psychology was his treatise on memory, Hsi kuo chi fa MABARBH (1595), in 
which he pointed out that the brain, not the heart as indicated in Chinese tra- 
ditional works, is the seat of memory.*® Perhaps his most important contribu- 
tion to China, however, was the epoch-making map of the world (1584), based 
on Ortelius’ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, by which Chinese knowledge of the 
world was widened, Another Italian, Sabbathin de Ursis, is credited with the 
introduction of Western techniques on hydraulics, appearing in T’ai hsi shui fa 
#8797k# (1612) illustrated with machine designs. His Yiieh lu shuo S¢5R%G 
(1617) is probably the pioneer work on Western pharmacology. 

Another famous missionary was Trigault, who contributed to the phonetic 
study of the Chinese language. His lexicographical work called Hsi ju erh mu 
tzu PafeEt APE (1626) was an early attempt to Latinize the Chinese lan- 

°The Chinese characters for names of Ming and Ch’ing scholars mentioned in this 
article can be found in Arthur W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period 
(Washington, 1944), 2 vols. 

"Fang Hao, Hsu kuang ch’i TRI (Biography of Hsi Kuang-ch’i). (Chungking: Vic- 
tory, Press, 1944), 90-1. 

*Ch’en "Y Gan BRE, ‘‘Ching yang wang cheng chuan”’ /®EA = Bem (Biography of Wang 
Cheng) Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping, 8(1934), 6.12-15. 


*Ssu k’u ch’iian shu tsung mu [Ufa 2288 A (Annotated bibliography of the complete 
library of the four treasuries) (Shanghai, 1930), 107/6a. 
Fan Shih YOM, Ming chi bsi yang ch’uan ju chib i bsiieh AEH eAz ee 
(Western medicine introduced to China at the end of the Ming dynasty) (Shanghai: So- 
ciety of Chinese Medical History, 1943), 2/la. 
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~ guage.** His interesting translation of Aesop’s Fables (1625) was the first 


Western literary work to be introduced to China, Among his contemporaries 
were Nicholas Longobardi, whose Ti chen chieh 4} (1626) gave a scien- 
tific interpretation of the earthquake of 1624, and Alphonse Vagnoni whose 
translation of Aristotle’s In libros Meteorum (1633) was the pioneer work in 
Chinese on meteorology. The earliest account of European government is also 
credited to Vagnoni, whose Hsi hsiieh chih p’ing H#iG7F (1630) was the first 
systematic work on Western political science written in Chinese, The pioneer 
work on Western education was probably that of Julius Aleni, who introduccd 
the curricula of European universities in his Hsi hsiteh fan FAA. (1623). He 
also wrote a companion volume to Ricci’s world map, called Chih fang wai 
chi AHH (1623), which was the earliest treatise on world geography in the 
Chinese language, Western logic was introduced by Frangois Furtado, who 
translated in 1631 In libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum, The trans- 
lation in 1625 by Jean Terrentius of Kaspar Bauchin’s Theatrum Anatomicum 
was the first introduction of Western scientific anatomy in contrast with the 
speculative theories of Chinese medicine.** Terrentius prepared in 1627 the 
important translation on mechanics, Ch’i ch’i t’u shuo ales , which was 
based on four different originals.** By the time of Galileo’s death in 1642, 
many of the new inventions in the physical sciences of Galileo and others had 
been introduced to China, Among these were the telescope, proportional com- 
pass, thermometer, and barometer, 

The downfall of the Ming dynasty and the coming of the Manchus made no 
great difference in the position of the Jesuits, Jean Adam Schall von Bell, for 
example, not only devoted himself to designing astronomical instruments and 
manufacturing weapons for both the Ming and the Manchus, but also produced 
the largest number of translations on a variety of subjects, Besides his con- 
tributions in astronomy, he imported to China the first telescope in or before 
1626, when he translated Girolamo Sirturi’s Telescopio, He rendered into Chi- 


nese and presented to the throne in 1640 Agricola’s De Re Metallica, which 


was the first work in Chinese to discuss the scientific exploitation of mineral 
resources, The famous work on firearms called Huo kung ch’ieh yao KXME , 
written by Chiao Hsii in 1643 to aid the Ming defenses against the Manchus, 
was completed under the instruction of Schall, Of his contemporaries, Louis 
Buglio was the first to introduce Western zoological works by translating from 


-Ulisse Aldrovandi’s Historia Naturalis the sections on the eagle and the lion 


“Lo Ch’ang-p’ei $21 , “Yeh su hui shih tsai yin yin hstieh shang ti kung hsien”’ 
Wi RATE AS _LAVARK (Jesuit contribution to Chinese phonology), Bulletin of the 
—- A pemagy and ‘ ilology, Academia Sinica, (1929) 1:3. 

an Shih, op. cit., 3/la~3a. 

Hubert amy Wang Cheng so i ch’i ch’i t’u shuo” Piet ree lle (On the 
translation of the Illustrated Description of Mechanical Contrivances by Wang Cheng), 
Bulletin of the Institutum S. Thomae, 2 (1947) 1, 26-36. 
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when, about 1678, a live lion was brought to the capital by a Portuguese am- 
‘bassador, The first to introduce spherical trigonometry and logarithms was 
Jean-Nicholas Smogolenski who initiated the European method of calculating 
eclipses in an astronomical work** written about 1656, Another influential 
Jesuit was Ferdinand Verbiest, whose geographical treatise, K’un yii t’u shuo 
HpRLEIBE (1672), furnished further information about world geography. His trans- 
lation of Anatomia Artifiziale dell’ Occhio Umano (1682) is unknown today but 
is supposed to have been the first scientific work in Chinese on ophthalmology. 
After Verbiest’s death in 1688, though missionaries continued to arrive in 
China, their translations are relatively insignificant, The works produced in 
- the eighteenth century were mostly theological and the energies of the Jesuits 
turned to translating Chinese works into European languages, One collective 
enterprise of the Jesuits in the early eighteenth century was the production of 
a general atlas of China.*® From 1708 to 1718, more than ten missionaries par 
ticipated in this work, It is the first attempt at a nation-wide survey of Chi 
nese topography and became the primary source for later maps of China, 


PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES AND TRANSLATION 


After an interval of a few decades at the end of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries, Protestant missionaries took up the work left 
off by the Jesuits, Though they generally followed the style and technique of 
the Jesuits, the nature and quality of their translations were different, The 
Protestant missionaries established contact primarily with traders and rela- 
tively uneducated groups while the Jesuits had cultivated the literati and gov- 
ernment officials.** Consequently, Protestant translations were mostly tracts 
of an elementary nature, and most of the nonereligious works were prepared 
as textbooks for mission schools, Though more numerous, their quality in gen- 
eral is not comparable with that of Jesuit translations, Perhaps this is be- 
cause the Protestant missionaries, except for medical missionaries, were not 
trained in special fields of science as were the Jesuits, and their Chinese 
collaborators were not generally prominent scholars as were those who co- 
operated with the Jesuits, Between 1810 and 1867, all of the Protestants’ 
writings were devoted to Christianity except for twelve per cent which touched 
.on Western institutions and sciences (Table II), The abundance of religious 
material, supported by only a few scientific and educational subjects, indi- 
cates that the Protestant translators of this period paid scant attention to 
the interests of Chinese intellectuals and, therefore, made little impression 


“Alexander Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 1922), 111. 

SCE. Walter Fuchs, Der J esuiten-Atlas der Kang-hsi-Zeit (Peking, 1943). 

“Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China (New York: 
Macmillan, 1929), 226. 
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IMPACT ON CHINA THROUGH TRANSLATION 


TABLE Il 
PROTESTANT TRANSLATIONS AND COMPILATIONS, 1810-1867 





Number of publications in 














. . if 
Subject “— on Ae oo Total Per cent 
CHRISTIANITY 687 86 
Translations of Sacred ne i 
Scriptures 28 37 65 ; 
Commentaries on Sacred 
Scriptures 30 3 33 
Theology 344 74 418 
Sacred biography 11 37 48 
Catechisms 37 16 53 
Prayers 17 14 31 
Hymns 18 21 39 
HUMANITIES 46 6 
Government 2 = 2 
Economics 2 se 2 
Linguistics and textbooks 11 8 19 
History 6 shee 6 
Geography 14 3 17 
SCIENCES 47 6 
Mathematics 8 1 9 
Astronomy 6 1 7 
Almanacs 12 aie 12 
Physics 4 “ 4 
Botany 2 = 2 
Medicine 13 ae 13 
MISCELLANEOUS 13 2 15 2 
Total 578 217 795 100 








Figures represent books and pamphlets only; translated articles in periodicals are 
not included. 


Source: Alexander Wylie, Memorials of Protestant Missionaries to the Chinese 
(Shanghai: American Presbyterian Mission Press, 1867), 314-31. 


on this group.’” Although the missionaries called for elimination of religious 
propaganda from scientific texts, “‘so that they may win their way into the in- 
terior, and be prized by native scholars...yet every suitable opportunity is 
_ to be taken to bring out the great facts of God, sin, and salvation, that the 
“fragrance of our blessed religion may be diffused wherever they penetrate.’’** 
The first Protestant publication in China was a translation of the Acts, 
which was revised from the old manuscript by Robert Morrison and first printed 


*7One scholar commented: ‘tReligious (Christian) books are all superficial and un- 
worthy to be studied; the style of translation is especially bad.’’ Cf. Chao Wei-hsi 
MOMERE, Hsi hsiieh shu mu ta wen PSB AAI (A bibliography of Western studies), 
(Kweiyang, 1901), Preface, la. 

**A report of the Committee appointed to take charge of the preparation of the series 
‘of school and text books by Alexander Williamson on July 15, 1878, published in the 
Chinese Recorder, 9 (1878), 307-9. 
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in 1810.*° During the early years of Protestant activity in China, the mission- 


’ afy work was inseparably connected with translation of the Bible, since the 


Jesuits had not brought out a complete translation, Marshman’s, printed with 
movable type at Serampore, India, in 1822, and Morrison’s at Malacca in 1823, 
were the first complete translations of the Bible into the Chinese language, 
Of the non-religious works, an interesting one is the Comparative Chronology 
‘RPG RELIG (Batavia, 1829), compiled by Walter Henry Medhurst, which was 
one of the earliest known Chinese books printed by lithography. This book 
displays the Chinese and Western accounts of history in parallel columns, and 
attempts to show some similarities between the Chinese records and the Scrip- 
ture. It was said that “tthe work was drawn up to correct the vain boasting of 
the Chinese, and to show them that we possess records four thousand years 
earlier than the Christian era.’ Another interesting work is the Brief Geo- 
graphical History of the United States of America MFI ABEM (1838), 
compiled by Elijah Coleman Bridgman, which was the first treatise to provide 
the Chinese with a fuller knowledge of this country. Other works introducing 
Western nations are credited to Karl Frederick Gitzlaff, whose History of 
England (1834), Universal History (1838), and Universal Geography (ca. 1840) 
have been revised or reprinted one or more times. His Outlines of Political 
Economy (ca, 1840) and a Treatise on Commerce (1840), in addition to Mor 
rison’s Summary of English Affairs (Malacca, 1833), were the most important 
works on Western institutions introduced during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

In the fields of mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and other sciences, im- 
portant translations by Protestant missionaries appeared only after 1850. 
Alexander Wylie contributed many translations in mathematics, especially the 
completion of Books 7-15 of Euclid’s Elements (1857). In collaboration with Li 
Shan-lan, a noted mathematician, Wylie translated Augustus de Morgan’s Ele- 
ments of Algebra (1859), Elias Loomis’s Elements of Analytical Geometry and 
of Differential and Integral Calculus (1859), and John F, W. Herschel’s Out- 
line of Astronomy (1859), His translation of Newton’s Principia was begun but 
not finished.** Li also cooperated with Joseph Edkins, who translated William 
Whewell’s An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics (1858) and Conic Sections 
(1866), and with Alexander Williamson, who translated L indley’s Botany (1859). 
Many scientific terms established in these translations are still in use today, 
Protestant missionaries contributed much to the development of modern medi- 
cine in China, Dr, Benjamin Hobson’s five major compilations: Treatise on 
Physiology (1851), Natural Philosophy (1855), Fine Lines of the Practice of 

Wylie, Memorials, op. cit., 6: William Milne, A Retrospect of the First Ten Years 
of the Protestant Mission to China (Malaaca, 1820), 83. 

Wylie, Memorials, op. cit., 30. 


James Thomas, “Biographical Sketch of Alexander Wylie,’’ in Chinese Researches, 
by Alexander Wylie (Shanghai, 1897), 7-8. 
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Surgery in the West (1857), Treatise on Midwifery and Diseases of Children 
(1858), and Practice of Medicine and Materia Medica (1858), which formed a 
series, remained for many years standard works in China and have been re- 
produced by the Japanese, In later years, Dr. John Glasgow Kerr engaged in 
the translation and compilation of fuller treatises on each branch of medicine, 
including surgery, materia medica, syphilis, ophthalmology, gynecology, and 
inflammatory diseases.?? , 

The missionary translations and writings were all published by missionary 
presses, first established outside of Chinese jurisdiction and moved to Chi- 
nese portecities after the Anglo-Chinese War of 1842, At least fourteen es- 
tablishments were reported in 1895.7* The earliest to engage in translation 
work was the London Mission Press, which was originally established by 
Morrison and Milne at Malacca about 1818, in connection with the Anglo- 
Chinese College, The press was later transferred to Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
where it operated under the Chinese trade name Mo Hai Shu Kuan #77 . 
Under the supervision of Alexander Wylie after 1847, it became the publishing 
center of missionary translations, until it was succeeded by the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press, This American mission press, established at 
Macao in 1844 and transferred to Shanghai in 1860, where it operated under the 
name of Mei Hua Shu Kuan 331%, was supervised by William Gamble, who 
had been trained in a large publishing firm in P hiladelphia, F rom 1891 to 1895, 
about seventy per cent of the total output of this press were medical and sci- 
entific works, dictionaries, and educational materials.?* Another noted mis- 
sionary organization engaged in translation work was the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Christian and General Knowledge, known in Chinese as I Chih Shu 
Hui 4 #73 @ , iater renamed the Christian Literary Society for China, or Kuang 
Hsiieh Hui #7. It was founded in 1887 by Alexander Williamson (succeeded 
by Timothy Richard), for the purpose of preparing and translating a series of 
suitable textbooks and general reading materials for the missionary schools, 
This society was noted for its publication of many periodicals, including The 
Chinese Globe Magazine, a political and religious monthly edited by Young J. 
Allen; A Miscellany of Useful Knowledge, a scientific monthly; and the Mis- 
sionary Review, The Eastern Western Monthly Magazine, founded in 1833, the 
first Chinese periodical published in China by the missionaries, was later 
carried on by this society. 

Missionary publications were at first neglected by Chinese scholars be- 
cause they considered them merely religious propaganda, It was reported that 
this attitude changed after 1895 when a reliable report on the Sino-J apanese 

Liang ch’i-ch’ao, Hsi hsiieh shu mu piao P4SAtH Z (Bibliography and critical 
notes on Western studies), (Shanghai, 1896), 1, 4b—Ga. 

*Gilbert McIntosh, The Mission Press in China (Shanghai: American Presbyterian 


Mission Press, 1895), 35-58. 
*Ibid., 38. 
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War, by Young J. Allen, was published by the Christian Literary Society.?5 
Later the translation of Mackenzie’s History of the Nineteenth Century, by 
Timothy Richard, was reported to have had a circulation of a million copies.** 
Because the missionaries needed large quantities of their publications, es- 
pecially the Bible, they experimented with the application of Western tech- 
‘niques to Chinese printing by using movable type, casting from matrices, cut- 
ting steel punches, and using printing machines,”” The facilities of the modern 
Chinese press, in regard to both typography and lithography, are largely to be 
credited to the religious enthusiasm of the missionaries who introduced and 
adapted Western appliances to the Chinese printing industry, 


TRANSLATION BY GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 


The trends in translation changed near the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when Chinese government agencies began to participate in the work, The new 
period was characterized by official sponsorship of translation and a general 
appreciation of the importance of Western scientific knowledge, Although it 
was recognized that Western ideas were potentially dangerous to the estab- 
lished order, Western techniques were greatly needed by the government for 
the defense of the country, With the increasing demand for modern technology, 
translation was generally motivated by the political and economic interests of 
the government rather than by the purely religious or intellectual enthusiasm of 
translators. During the latter half of the nineteenth century, as shown in Table 
III, there was a great increase of translations in natural and applied sciences, 
which comprised more than seventy per cent of the total.* More than half of 
ithese were translated from English, but German, French, Russian, and Jap- 
‘anese were included, The government established various institutions to train 
interpreters and translators, and students were sent abroad for further study. 
Many who had a competent knowledge of both Chinese and a foreign language 
became professional translators, Furthermore, the translated works had a more 
far-reaching effect than before as the press became an organized enterprise 
and translations became easier to publish and so reached a wider audience 
through professional schools and government offices. Methods and techniques 
of translation were widely discussed: the selection of material, standardiza- 
tion of terminology, and subject specialization of various agencies, 


*5Yang Shou-ch’ing #pREYH, Chung kuo ch’u pan chieh chien shih FE BB HY 
(A short history of the Chinese press), (Shanghai: Yung Hsiang Press, 1946), 17. 

Albert J. Garnier, A Maker of Modern China (London: Garey Press, 1945), 77. 

77K, T. Wu, "'The Development of Typography in China during the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’? Library Quarterly, 22 (1952), 288-301. 

**The numbers of translations relating to religious subjects listed in Tables III and 
IV are obviously too small. Many may have been omitted by compilers who shared the 
antagonistic attitude of Chinese literati toward Christianity. 
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TABLE Ill 


IMPACT ON CHINA THROUGH TRANSLATION 


TRANSLATIONS ANALYZED BY SUBJ ECT AND LANGUAGE 
ca. 1850-1899 





Languages translated from 














Others 
Subject Eng. Am. Fr. Ger. Rus. Jap. and Total Per cent 
‘ unknown 
PHILOSOPHY 5 Ss = - oF 4 10 1.8 
, RELIGION 3 - A z 1 5 1.0 
LITERATURE l 1 ‘ ia 1 3 0.5 
FINE ARTS 1 caine ioe ‘i " P 1 2 0.3 
HISTORY AND 
; GEOGRAPHY 25 10 1 1 2 16 2 57 10.0 
SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 23 ; £ £ ws 6 4 46 8.1 
NATURAL 
I SCIENCES 6.6 +2 32 10 169 29.8 
APPLIED 
SCIENCES ai eae se 29 23 230 40.6 
MISCELLANEOUS 9 a eo ae 3 23 45 7.9 
Total 286 82 13 29 2 86 69 567 
Per cent 50-5 14.5 2.3 5.1 0.3 15.1 12.2 100 





ere 


is not available for examination. 


Figures represent books only; compilations on Western subjects by Chinese authors 
and translated articles in periodicals are not included. 
Source of data: Hsi I-sun RIA , Tung bsi bsiieh shu lu RHP HS (Shanghai, 
1899), 2 vols. The revised and enlarged edition of 1902, which adds some 300 titles, 


Government participation in the translation of Western material was first be- 


_ 


gun in 1839, when Lin Tse-hsii employed a corps of translators in Canton to 
gather information and intelligence by translating Western books and news- 
papers concerning the opinions and activities of the foreigners, Materials re- 


lating to China, tea, military affairs, and opium especially were collected and 
, submitted to the throne, A digest of the foreign press on Chinese affairs, 
\ called Hua shih i yen lu yao 24% SRR , was published and distributed among 
' officials, Yiian Te-hui, a senior interpreter, and three others were responsible 


for selecting and translating the material.?° A part of these translations was 
included in the Ssu chou chih VUMH® (1841), which was based on Murray’s 


Cyclopaedia of Geography. This work was later recompiled and enlarged with 


additional selections from translations of foreign periodicals by Wei Yian, 
f with the title Hai kuo t’u chib #$BAlsla& (1844). For about half a century it re- 


oo 


mained the most authoritative work on foreign countries and was widely read 


. in China and Japan, 


*Chang Hsi-t’ung, ‘‘The Earliest Phase of the Introduction of Western Political 
Science into China,’? Yenching Journal of Social Studies, 5 (1950), 14-15. 
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After successive wars with Occidental powers, the Chinese government de- 
cided in 1861 to establish a language school, known as the T’ung Wen Kuan 
le) SCHR , to train competent personnel and translators for government services.*° 
This school was later expanded by including more foreign languages and new 
courses on science and institutions, According to the college calendar of 
1888,** 125 students were enrolled with a teaching staff of nineteen including 
eight of American, French, German, or English nationality, The library con- 
tained three hundred volumes in Chinese and seventeen hundred in foreign lan- 
guages, Foreign newspapers and magazines in various languages were pro- 
vided, A printing press was established in 1873 to publish translations of 
foreign books which were sent to the governors of different provinces for dis- 
tribution to local officials, Among the works translated, international law and 
legal codes were first introduced by William A. P. Martin, the president of the 
college after 1869, Other translations include works on Western institutions, 
history, and sciences, These works were all printed on the best paper, and 
some were presented to the throne, However, the contributions of the T’ung 
Wen Kuan in translation were comparatively insignificant in quantity, In a 


| period of forty years, only about twenty-six works were translated, including 


~ 


some incomplete and unpublished works.*? 

In 1901 the T’ung Wen Kuan was ordered incorporated with the Peking Im- 
perial University, in which a Translation School, the I Hsitieh Kuan #8, 
was later set up, in 1903, with an enrollment of 120 students, Five languages: 
English, French, German, Russian, and Japanese, were taught, in addition to 
courses in the sciences, law, and diplomatic procedure, The period of train- 
ing, however, was reduced to five years as compared with eight in the T’ung 
Wen Kuan, One of the special features of this school was the establishment of 
a Dictionary Bureau %C¥8s% charged with the compilatidn of official diction- 
aries, They were to include English, French, German, Russian, and Japanese, 
with three dictionaries of each language, a Chinese-foreign, a foreign-Chi- 


‘ 
~ nese, and a lexicon of scientific and technical terms with pronunciations and 


definitions.** Since the life of the school was very short, it appears to have 
achieved little in this field, 


*°Cf. Knight Biggerstaff, ‘*The T’ung Wen Kuan,’? Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, 18 (1934), 307-40. 

*'The school began in 1879 to publish a calendar, called T’ung wen kuan t’i ming lu 
ASCHER ASK (Calendar of Tungwen College), which appeared every few years. 

“The fourth issue of the calendar, for 1888, contains a list in English, including 
translations of Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, Wooley’s International Law, 
Bluntschli’s Droit international codifié, Fawcett’s Political Economy, the Code 
Napoleon, De Marten’s Guide Diplomatique, the Penal Code of Singapore, Tyler's Unt 
versal History, a History of Russia, Loomis’s Practical Astronomy, Malguti’s Chem- 
istry, and other compilations on natural history, chemical analysis, mathematical 
physics, human anatomy, etc. 

*1 bsitieh kuan k’ai pan chang ch’eng FEM PAIL (Announcement of the Trans- 
lation School), (Peking, 1903), 18. 
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In Shanghai in 1869, the Kiangnan Arsenal, with its new Translation Bureau, 
merged with the Kuang Fang Yen Kuan Bi SR ,** a foreign language school 
which had opened in Shanghai in 1863, These two institutions, one engaged in 
teaching and the other in translation, worked successfully and produced more 
works than any other government agency. The Translation Bureau, known as 


_Fan I Kuan #18, was, by 1871, publishing translations on science, engi- 


neering, military science, and other miscellaneous subjects. The initiatjon of 
this undertaking is credited to two Chinese scientists, Hua Heng-fang and 
Hst Shou, who were inspired by the Jesuit translations and Hobson’s Natural 
Philosophy P&4#n iit (1855), A number of foreign and Chinese translators par 
ticipated in the work, including John Fryer, Daniel Jerome McGowen, Young 
J. Allen, Shu Feng, a medical student returned from America, Chao Ching-han, 
a Chinese medical doctor who wanted to study Western theories of medicine, 
Chia Pu-wei, a mathematician, and Hstii Chien-yin, Hsti Shou’s son who visited 
European factories between 1879 and 1884, Among these men, John Fryer, 
who became a professor at the University of California in 1896, contributed 
most, both in volumes produced and subjects covered, More than 130 works in 
various fields of science were translated by him in collaboration with Hua, 
Hsii, Chao, and many others.** Aécording to the report made by Fryer in 1880, 
156 works were translated by the Kiangnan Arsenal, of which 98 titles were 
published with a total distribution of 31,111 copies.** The translation service 
of the Arsenal was continued into the early years of this century, with a total 
of 178 works published from 1871 to 1905.°” 

The enthusiasm for translation at the end of the nineteenth century was re- 
flected in the establishment of many privately supported societies devoted 
exclusively to translating Western works. One of the important otganizations 
was the Scientific Book Depot #3" , founded in 1884 by John Fryer, which 
translated and published many books on scientific and technical subjects, 
Among them, the Hsii chib A&, or The Essential Series, and T’u shuo fli, 
or The Illustrated Series, were very popular.** Another privately supported in- 


“Feng Kuei-fen (&#E4K , Hsien chib t’ang kao BASH (Collected works of Feng 
Kuei-fen), (1876), 10/1820. 

**The translations made by Fryer have been kept in the East Asiatic Library of the 
University of California. The writer is indebted to Dr. Richard G. Irwin for the detailed 
information concerning the Fryer collection as described in his unpublished paper en- 
titled **John Fryer’s Legacy of Chinese Writings.”’ 

John Fryer, ‘An Account of the Department for the Translation of Foreign Books 
at the Kiangnan Arsenal,’’ North-China Herald, 24 (January 29, 1880); also published 
in Chinese in Ko chih hui pien #§Bcijtm (Chinese scientific and Industrial Magazine), 
third year, nos. 5-8 (1880). 

These include 66 on natural science, 38 on military science, 35 on engineering 
and manufacture, 11 on medicine, 7 on agriculture, and 21 on history and institutions. 
A complete list was included in Wei Yun-kung #@ 3k, Chiang nan chib tsao chit chi 
TL SEE (An account of the Kiangnan Arsenal), (Shanghai, 1905), 2/15=22. 

Chou Ch’ang-shou /#] &#% , ‘*I k’an k’o hsiieh shu chi k’ao lieh” EFI FBM HGS 
(A history of translation of scientific works), in Chang chu sheng hsien sheng ch’i 
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stitution was the Translating Society of Shanghai, known as the I Shu Kung 
Hui HA, which was established around 1897 by a number of Chinese 
scholars, The purpose of this society was to translate important works on 
Western history and institutions, because the government had devoted its in- 
terest to the natural and applied sciences, About thirty works were scheduled 
to be translated from French, English, and Japanese, and published in in- 
stallments in a journal called the Weekly Edition, which had a circulation of 
3,000 copies each issue.*® 

Many universities and Chinese publishers also participated in translation 
after 1895, through the encouragement of the Reform Movement, Translation 
departments were established in such universities as Nanyang College in 
Shanghai, Shansi University in Taiyuan, and, as previously mentioned, the 
Imperial University in Peking, At the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth century, at least forty official and private publishers were en- 
gaged in*translation and publishing.“ For example, the Hsin Hsiieh Hui She 
i 2 @itt specialized in agriculture, the Kuang Chih Shu Chi ®i #728 in his- 
tory and institutions, and the Hsiao Shuo Lin /st#& in fiction. Most of the pub- 
lishers were set up at Shanghai, which became and remains a publishing 
center, 


TRANSLATIONS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The twentieth century, the most revolutionary period in Chinese history, 
marked another stage in modern Chinese translation, Numerous changes in the 
institutions as well as in the intellectual life of China resulted from contact 
with the West, Changing interests were reflected in the translations, as the 
enthusiasm for natural and applied sciences of the past centuries shifted to 
the social sciences and humanities. This new emphasis exercised a great in- 
fluence on the political and social developments of China in the following 
years, It also indicates a growing understanding by Chinese intellectuals that 
the solution of China’s fundamental problems did not depend purely upon mili- 
tary and technical knowledge, but rather upon a synthetic knowledge of West- 
. em political, economic, and social organization, 

During the early years of the present century, the demand was for more 
translations in the social sciences, including government, law, economics, 
and education, From 1902 to 1904, almost half of the translated books were 
concerned with history and institutions (Table IV), The interest in institu- 
tional reform and Japanese influence were dominent factors in translation dur- 





shih sheng jib chi nien lun wen chi R49 F4E£.44-4+ BRIE (Essays dedicated 
to Chang Chi-sheng on his seventieth birthday), (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1937), 
425-8. 
%! shu kung bui pao PHARM (Weekly Edition), No. 1 (1897), various paging. 
Yang Shou-ching, op. cit., 20—21. 
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TABLE IV 
TRANSLATIONS ANALYZED BY SUBJECT AND LANGUAGE 
1902-1904 
Languages translated from Others 
Subjects and Total Per cent 


Eng. Am. Fr. Ger. Rus. Jap. unknown 











PHILOSOPHY 9 * 1 ae 21 1 34 6.5 
RELIGION aS ae “ 2 sa 3 + 0.6 
LITERATURE 8 3 : 2 4 7 26 4.8 
HISTORY AND 

GEOGRAPHY 8 10 3 --- es 90 17 128 24.0 
SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 13 3 3 7 2 83 25 136 25.5 
NATURAL 

SCIENCES 10 - 5 = -~- 73 15 112 21.0 
APPLIED 

SCIENCES 3 3 3 14 conn 24 9 56 10.5 
MISCELLANEOUS 5 2 1 2 ase 24 4 38 7.1 

Total  —_— € 17. 24 4 321 78 533 

Per cent 10.7 6.1 3.2 4.5 0.7 60.2 14.6 100 





Source of data: Ku Hsi-kuang MAGHIB , | shu ching yen lu PB REARSE (Hangchow, 
1935), 2 vols. This work is a continuation of the revised edition of Hst’s bibliogra- 
phy (see Table Ill, footnote). 


ing the early years of this century. After a period of agitation caused by the 
aggressive attitude of Japan toward China during the first World War, transla- 
tion from English again led all others, After the May Fourth Movement of 1919, 
there was a notable growth of interest in the humanities, More than one fourth 
of all the books translated between 1912 and 1940 were Western literary works 
(Table V), of which about ninety per cent was fiction, drama, and poetry, and 
the remainder literary ‘theory and criticism, Western novels and plays trans- 
lated into colloquial language have been influential both as entertainment and 
in education and propaganda, More than one third concerned the social sci- 
ences and history, especially significant were works on ideology. Marxism was 
first introduced to, China at the beginning of this century, but complete trans- 
lation of works by Marx and Engels was not begun until about 1920.“ During 
the later years, when the study of the ‘new social sciences” reached its 
highest peak, many Russian works on dialectical materialism were translated. 
The introduction of this ideological literature laid the foundation for the 
development of the Communist movement in China, 


“Liang Ch’i-ch’ao first mentioned Mo-k’o-shih 24%-t (Marx) in Hsin min ts’ung 
pao, No. 18 (1902), 22. A more detailed discussion was included in the translations of 
several Japanese works, including F ukui Hayazo’s Contemporary Socialism U-ttitl @ + 
(Shanghai: Kuang Chih Shu Chi, 1903), translated by Chao Pi-chen @dig A com- 
4 translation of the Communist Manifesto by Ch’en Wang-tao [RY3H appeared in 

920. 
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TABLE V 
TRANSLATIONS UNDER THE REPUBLIC, 1912-1940 





Languages translated from 














Subject Eng. Others Total Percent 
and Fr. Ger. Rus. Jap. and 
Am. unknown 
PHILOSOPHY 164 17 31 11 22 3 248 4.7 
RELIGION 97 10 5 — 11 ssa 123 2.3 
PHILOLOGY 25 2 4 1 1 7 40 0.8 
LITERATURE 505 210 101 239 174 233 1,462 27.6 
FINE ARTS 24 4 2 6 15 “ 51 1.0 
HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 491 37 29 21 53 10 641 12.0 
SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 763 72 118 42 351 5 1,351 25.5 
NATURAL 
SCIENCES 585 25 46 3 112 ds 77 14.6 
APPLIED 
SCIENCES 311 2 41 3 217 oan 574 10.8 
GENERALIA 23 2 a oe 13 a 38 0.7 
Total 2,988 381 377 326 969 258 5,299 
Per cent 56.4 7.2 7.1 6.2 18.2 4.9 100 





Figures represent books only. Periodical literature is not included. 

Data collected from P’ing Hsin’s A Classified Catalogue of Current Chinese Books 
with Index Translationum (Shanghai: Life Publishing Co., 1935), which lists 4,159 
translations out of about 20,000 new publications from 1912 to 1934, and from the 
Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography, English edition, 1935-1940, which lists 
1,140 works in the sections ‘‘Index Translationum.’’ 


With the increase of translation in various fields, great confusion arose in 
the choice of Chinese equivalents for Western terms, especially in scientific 
literature, This confusion was a serious handicap to the advancement of sci- 
ence in China, Earlier attempts at standardization of proper and technical 
terms were discussed by many scholars and institutions, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
suggested in 1896 that transliteration might be applied to personal and geo- 
graphical names, translation of meaning to names of government offices, and 
new words created for technical terms.“ At the beginning of this century, sev- 
eral government bureaus worked on the problem of standardization, In 1918 a 
Committee on the Examination of Scientific Terms was organized through the 
co-operation of the Ministry of Education, the China Science Society, and many 
individual experts; it included special divisions on medicine, chemistry, phys- 
ics, mathematics, botany, and zoology. Three lexicons on medical, biological, 
and chemical terms have been published since 1931. 

An organized plan for the standardization of terms covering every field of 
science, however, was not begun until the founding of the National Institute 

“Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “Lun i shu” mgfeet (On translation), Yin ping shih bho chib 


Pik FE (Collected works of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao), (Shanghai: Chung Hua Book Com- 
pany, 1936), 1, 64-76. 
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of Compilation and Translation, Since its establishment in 1932, some thirty- 
seven different committees have been constantly engaged in the work of stand- 
ardization of terms. Up to 1947 standardized Chinese scientific terms had been 
drafted and adopted by the Institute for a total of ninety-seven fields, thirty- 
five of which had been promulgated by the Ministry of Education and issued to 
the public.“ Besides the activities on standardization, the principal function 
of the Institute was to translate and publish foreign works in Chinese and also 
Chinese works in Western languages, A Committee on Translation was set up 
to select books to be translated and to assign them to translators, Works on 


Western philosophy, history, and literature, including the great writings of 


Aristotle, Plato, Kant, Darwin, Shakespeare, Thackeray, Ibsen, and many 
others, have been translated, Up to 1946, more than fifty classical works and 
popular treatises were published and more than one hundred titles were being 
either translated or printed.“ 

During this century most translations have been made by Chinese without 
the participation of foreigners and most Chinese translators have been trained 
in foreign languages and in the special subjects to be translated, Many writers 
have become professional translators and have made important contributions in 
the introduction of Western thought, literature, and technical knowledge. Among 
them, Yen F u had an entirely different background from that of earlier trans- 
lators; he had received the classical and the new education in China and fur 
ther studied in England where he became familiar with Western philosophers. 
Stimulated by the defeat of China in the Sino-Japanese War of 1895, Yen began 
in 1896 to translate Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics, through which Darwin’s 
theory of the ‘‘struggle for existence” and ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ was first 
introduced to China, This was published in 1899 and has been widely read and 


‘used as a textbook, Yen then published his translations of Adam Smith’s 


~ 


Wealth of Nations (1902), John Stuart Mills’ On Liberty (1903) and System of 
Logic (1905), Herbert Spencer’s Study of Sociology (1903), Edward Jenks’ A 
Short History of Politics (1904), Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws (1906), and 
William Stanley J evons’ Primer of Logic (1908).** These eight Western classics 
have exercised great influence on modern Chinese thought. In translating, Yen 
set up three criteria—faithfulness, explicitness, and elegance—and wrote in 
a classical style, He also introduced many illustrations and quotations from 
Chinese sources, in order to please the reader and make the new ideas seem 


“Published terminologies include those of chemistry, pharmacy and pharmacology, 
astronomy, physics, mineralogy, meterology, geology, anatomy, bacteriology and im- 
munology, pathology, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, chemical engi- 
neering, general psychology, sociology, economics, education, statistics, etc. See 
Chung bua nien chien tpije*eEge (Chinese Yearbook), 1948 (Nanking, 1948), 2. 1773. 

: “Kuo li pien i kuan kung tso kai k’uang Berets PERG (Report of the Na- 
tional Institute of Compilation and Translation), (Nanking, 1946). 


ang Ch’ii-ch’ang = 9§%% , Yen chi tao nien p’u fii 4F 9B (An annalistic biogra- 
phy of Yen Fu), (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), 29-78. 
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less alien, This method of translation, unfortunately, often distorts the au- 
thor’s original ideas, Wu Ju-lun, then head of the faculty of Peking Imperial 
University, commented in a letter to Yen: “‘If you write a book yourself, you 
may say what you like; but if you are translating Huxley it is more appropriate 
to use the ancient quotations and illustrations from the West that are in the 
original work, It seems undesirable to exchange them for Chinese sayings, 
since those persons and things Chinese could not be familiar to Huxley.’’” 

Among the early translators of fiction may be mentioned_Lin Shu, who has 
had tremendous influence on Chinese readers of fiction, Before his time, there 
was no place for fiction in serious literature. Even in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, incellectuals would read a story only if it were both interesting and pre- 
sented in a distinguished literary style. Lin was the first to use the ancient clas- 
‘sical language in translating Western literary works, Since he had no training 
in foreign languages, his translations were dependent upon collaborators for 
the sclection of the text and the oral interpretation. His collaborators were not 
all wel! qualified and his translations have, therefore, been criticized both for 
unwise selection and for inadequate technique. It was pointed out that his 
method was paraphrase rather chan translation, and produced a restatement in 
Chinese based on the plot of a foreign story. These deficiencies, however, did 
not reduce his influence, Lin translated, during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, no less than 171 works of Western fiction.” Though most 
of Lin’s translations have been rerendered by later translators, credit must be 
given to him for first introducing them to Chinese readers. 

Many modern Chinese writers and translators are former students of science 
and technology who have turned to writing and translating in the humanities 
and literature. Chou Shu-jen, better known uy nis pen-name of Lu Hsin (Lusin), 
who studied naval science and mining in China and medicine in Japan, started 
ir. 1903 by translating two short stories by Jules Verne. In 1909 he collaborated 
with his brother in publishing a collection of short stories by Andreyev, 
Tchekov, Sienkiewicz, Wilde, Poe, Maupassant, and others. They first used 
the so-called literal method in the classical style in their translation, but it 
was not acceptable to their readers. Only twenty-one copies of their first book 
were sold in the period of ten years following its publication.** Lu Hsiin’s later 
translations in the colloquial style are mostly from Russian and Japanese 
authors and include short stories by F adeet, Gogol Gorky, and Panteleev, 
literary criticism by A. V. Lunacharsky, fairy 7 Eroshenko, and literary 


“Ibid., 35. 

“These include 99 by English authors, 20 by American, 33 by French, 7 by Rus- 
sian, 2 by Swiss, one each by Belgian, Spanish, Norwegian, Greek, and Japanese, and 
five by authors of unknown nationalities. See A Ying BZ , Wan ch’ing hsiao shuo 
_ shib WByR/\\RZH (History of Chinese Novels in the late Ch’ing dynasty), (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1937), 277-80. 

““Ibid., 283-4. 
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essays by Kuriyagawa Hakuson and Tsurumi Yusuke. His brother, Chou Tso- 
jen, is especially noted for his translation of works by eastern European 
authors. 

Another medical student who turned to literature and writing is Kug Mo-jo, 
who translated Geothe’s Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers in 1928 and Faust in 
1932, Among his other translations were novels, dramas, and poems by Sin- 
clair, Galsworthy, and Tolstoy and selections from English, German, and Rus- 
sian poets.” Other noted translators are T’ien Han, a pioneer of the modern 
Chinese drama, who has translated many plays by Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Wilde, 
and Maeterlinck; Fy Tung-hua, an engineering student, translator of literary 
criticism; Liang Shih-ch’iu, a Harvard graduate; Kuan Ch’iet’ung, who has be 
come famous as a translator of many Westem philosophers including Descartes, 
Francis Bacon, Berkeley, and Hume. In the field of science, most translators 
specialize in their own fields of study, but a few have covered a wide range of 
subjects. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND TRANSLATION 


The cultural intercourse between two nations is tied up with their political 
and economic relations, The closer their diplomatic relations, the more ex- 
tensive are their cultural interchanges, The relations of the Catholic Church 
with China from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries were to a consider- 


.able extent independent of the political and economic interests of European 


countries, This situation remained, however, only during the initial stage of 
European expansion, From the middle of the nineteenth century down to the 
present, we can see four distinct stages in Chinese foreign relations in which 
her-contacts with particular countries—Britain, Japan, America, and Rus- 
sia—were intimate, These stages correspond with those in the history of 
translation, From the Anglo-Chinese War of 1842 to the Sino-Japanese War of 
1895, almost half a century, British influence was dominant in China, Transla- 
tions during this period reflected this fact. Among the 567 books translated 
from 1850 to 1899, fifty per cent were from British sources (Table III), The 
earlier translations by Morrison, Milne, Medhurst, Gitzlaff, Muirhead, Wylie, 
and many others, were mostly associated with British interests. 

From thé Sino-Japanese War of 1895 until the May Fourth Movement of 1919, 
the rise of a Westernized Japan served as China’s chief stimulus. The reform 
program, stimulated by China’s weakness in face of the foreign powers, was 
largely aimed at imitation of Japan, Students who wanted to secure new learn- 
ing from Japan reached the greatest number in history. At the beginning of the 


“Joseph Schyne, 1500 Modern Chinese Novels and Plays (Peiping, 1948), 59-60. 
This work gives the Chinese characters for names of modern writers. 
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twentieth century, more than ten thousand students flocked to Japan.*® Many 
reformers stressed the importance of learning from an Eastern country and of 
translating Japanese works rather than those in European languages.** A rapid 
increase of translations from Japanese resulted, changing the proportion to 
sixty per cent from Japanese. (Table IV), 

Japanese aggression toward China, especially during World War I, which 
was the immediate cause of the May Fourth Movement of 1919, aroused hos- 
tility toward Japan, This acted to turn China more to Western countries again, 
The American attitude toward China at that time won the friendship of the Chi- 
nese people, and the tendency was for students to come to the United States 
instead of to Japan. Closer cultural relations stimulated the importation of 
American works of science and literature, Though there are no statistics which 
\separate American from British authors, from the establishment of the Republic 
to 1940 these together constitute over fifty per cent of the total translation, 
(Table V), 

China’s relationship with Russia, both political and cultural, was not so 
significant during the nineteenth century as were those with the other three 
countries. Few Russian works were translated until the nineteen-twenties, 
when the rising tide of Chinese translations of Russian literature and social 
sciences began to appear. From 1919 to 1949, about 650 titles were trans- 
lated from Russian, representing 9.5 per cent of 6,680 works translated during 
the period, in contrast to 67 per cent from English.™ With the establishment of 

the People’s Government in China in 1949, and closer political, economic, and 
cultural relations with Russia, extensive translation of Russian works became 
part of the new government’s policy. According to a report of 1950, about 2,147 
translations on various subjects, mostly ideological and scientific literature, 
were published during the year. Of these, 1,662 or 77.5 per cent are from the 
Russian language, while translations from English dropped to 382 titles, rep- 
resenting 18 per cent of the total production.™ 

Other Wester countries, including France and Germany, have been less im- 
portant in both political and cultural relations with China, Translations from 
German and French have always ranked after those from Britain, America, and 

Japan, Tables III, IV, and V show a total of 411 works translated from French 
and 430 from German, A more complete record sets the German total at 540, of 
which 230 were in the humanities, 199 in the social sciences, and 111 in nat- 


Shu Hsin-ch’eng $453, Chin tai chung kuo liu hsiieh shib FRPBASRE (His- 
tory of Chinese students studying abroad in modern times), (Shanghai: Chung Hua Book 
Company, 1933), 46. 
“Chang Chih-tung $7 jf], Chang wen hsiang kung ch’iian chi FAUPMABAE (Col- 
lected works of Chang Chih-tung), (1928), 203/15a. 
fan i t’ung pao PPB (Bulletin of translation), 3:5 (1951) 9. 
Ibid., 10 
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ural and applied sciences.** Translations from other countries represent au- 
thors of at least twenty-two nationalities,*5 including a considerable number 
from Italy.** 
In the process of importing Western Culture into China, Japan has played an 
‘important role as an indirect channel of acquisition, The history of Chinese 
translation from Japanese can be traced back to 1880, but the great period of 
translation began after the War of 1895, At first, when few competent Chinese 
translators were available, the translation was done by qualified Japanese, 
and some works were even written in Chinese by Japanese authors. Since the 
early twentieth century, however, Chinese scholars have translated many works 
from the Japanese, especially on economics, government and law, agriculture, 
and medicine, In the nineteen twenties, Japanese literary works were intro- 
duced on a large scale by students returned from Japan, From five to ten titles 
each have-been translated from the works of many famous Japanese authors. 
With the rising tide of left-wing literature in China around 1927, Japanese 
sources supplied a great deal of material for translation, Among the 2,204 
works translated from Japanese from about 1880 to 1940,’ the highest per 
centage was in the social sciences, followed by natural and applied sciences, 
literature, and other subjects,** 
- Since Japanese is easier for Chinese to read and translate than European 
languages, many Western works were re-translated into Chinese from Jap- 
anese, For example, Lu Hsiin’s translations of Russian works, more than seven 
different translations of Remarque’s Der Weg zuriick, and the six different 
translations of Karl Marx’s Okonomische by Karl Kautsky, were all re-trans- 
lated from Japanese.®* A modern writer has commented on the danger of re- 
‘translation: ‘‘Some changes, abbreviations, and mistakes in the Japanese ver 
sion were in turn re-translated into Chinese with more changes, alterations, 
and mistakes, How could this work retain its original form? If a Russian work 
were translated into German or English with some mistakes, then re-translated 
into Japanese with more mistakes, the Chinese translation from the Japanese 
would then be a collection of mistakes from mistakes.’’® 
“Wolfgang Franke and Dschang Schau-dien, Titelverzeichnis Chinesischer iiber- 
Setzungen Deutscher Werke (Peking: Deutschland-Institut, 1942). 
_ Yang Chia-lo te RES, T’u shu nien chien [R\P4F¢E (Chinese book annual), 1933 
issue, Chapter 6, 1-444. 
pj Shu-t’ang, Catalogo di opere in Chinese tradotte dall’ Italiano o riguardanti 


l'Italia i Saggio di bibliografia (Peking: Centro Culturale Italiano, 1941). 
"Saneto Keisu #4 , Nippon bunka no shina e no eikyo H RBULOKH~OR 
(Cultural influence of Japan on China), (Tokyo, 1940), 8-9. 

These works include 98 on philosophy and religion (4 percent), 697 on social sci- 
ences (32 percent), 257 on history and geography (11 percent), 267 on natural sciences 
(12 percent), 396 on applied sciences (18 percent), 288 on literature (13 percent), and 
201 on miscellaneous subjects (10 percent). 

sok ranke, op. cit., 16. 

Chiang Kuang-tz’u #3¢3% , | bsiang yi ku kuo FAMB~GAA(B] (Strange lands and 

mother country: collected essays), (Shanghai: Hsien Tai Book Company, 1930), 131. 
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CONCLUSION 


The total number of translations from the end of the sixteenth century to the 
present time has been estimated at more than ten thousand separate titles of 
books in addition to numerous articles, And of these the greatest number were 
‘produced during the last thirty or forty years. Although the data collected for 
tabulation in the present paper are not complete, it is believed that the fig- 
ures presented are representative enough to illustrate the subjects and lan- 
-guages prominent in various periods, The actual influence of these transla- 
tions, academically and practically, can not be accurately measured, but a 
quantitative analysis of the subjects and languages covered gives some indi- 
cation of the type of influence exerted. 

The subject matter of books translated reflects a picture of the needs and 
interests of the time, It is clear that humanities and social sciences have been 
predominant in translations of the past, since they account for 70 per cent of 

‘the total, while the natural and applied sciences only amount to 27 per cent 
(Table VI), This may be explained partly by the fact that humanistic influence 
is perhaps more basic and fundamental than technical knowledge, and partly 
by the fact that the humanities and social sciences are a type of cumulative 
knowledge in which the old is not supplanted by the new as in the fields of 
science and technology. 

Taking all subjects into account, literature ranks the highest, The vast 
amount of translation on literary works is probably motivated by the demand 
for political and social reforms rather than merely for entertainment, L itera- 
ture as a most popular medium of reading has been considered by many modern 
Chinese intellectuals as the best instrument for educating the great mass of 

, ; people. As early as the end of the last century, translation of fiction has been 
suggested as_a political weapon.®* Early in this century, many students of sci- 
ence and technology turned their interests to literature as they believed that 
it was even more important to stir people out of spiritual apathy than to cure 
its physical ills.® It is no wonder that the great importation of Western lit- 

4 erature has become an effective medium for advocating reform. 

The sources of materials for translations have been selected from works 
representing more than twenty-five countries, with the English, Japanese, and 
Russian languages dominating. Many works have been re-translated from other 
versions rather than from the original text, Others which have been called 
original writings are actually based on a foreign work or works, In many cases 
there have been two or more versions of the same work, thus allowing some 

**Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, ‘*I yin cheng chih hsiao shuo hs’? FEE) BiH |\#FF (1898) (On 
translation and publication of political fiction), Yin ping shih huo chi, 2. 34~5; ‘*Hsiao 
shuo yi ch’tin chih chih kuan hsi’’ /|\@@507EAZ BAGR (1902) (Fiction and democracy), 


ibid., 4.6-9. 
*1u Hsin, No ban tfyge (Cheers on the sidelines), (Shanghai, 1926), iv. 
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TABLE VI 
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MAJOR FIELDS OF PAST TRANSLATION, 1580-1940 





Number of translations 








os ~ 





Subject 1580- 1810- 1850- 1902— 1912- Total Percent 
1790 1867* 1899* 1904 1940 
HUMANITIES [282] [706] [20] [63] [1,924] [2,995] 39.2 
Philosophy 19 aaa 10 34 248 311 _ 
Religion 251 687 5 3 123 1,069 
Linguistics 9 19 ae cone 40 68 
Literature 1 ies 3 26 1,462 1,492 
Fine Arts 2 ae 2 sae 51 55 
SOCIAL SCIENCES [19] {27] [103] [264] [1,992] [2,405] 31.5 
Political Science 2 2 20 79 448 551 
Economics a 2 14 3 367 386 
Education 4 i 12 54 211 281 
Sociology = " ee —- 325 325 
History and 
Geography 13 23 57 128 641 862 
NATURAL SCIENCES [127] [34] [169] [1222] [771] [1,213] 16.0 
Mathematics 20 9 34 9 154 226 
Astronomy 89 19 12 ane 49 169 
Physics 6 4 45 10 59 124 
Chemistry = ae 18 9 77 104 
Geology 3 re 17 46 50 116 
Biology 6 2 28 31 148 215 
Other and General 3 an 15 7 234 259 
APPLIED SCIENCES (4) (23) [230] [se) [574] [s77) 11.5 
Medicine 2 13 45 9 220 289 
Agriculture — ii 46 5 72 123 
Engineering = - 93 10 124 227 
Military Science 2 - 46 32 118 198 
Other and General aera ‘cai mee eds 40 40 
MISCELLANEOUS {s] [a5] [45] [3a] [38] [142] 1.8 
Total 437 795 567 533 5,299 7,631 100 





*These periods, covered by the works of Wylie and Hsu respectively, overlap, but 
with a duplication of only 13 titles. Of these, 2 are in social sciences, 6 in natural 
sciences, and 5 in applied sciences. 


competition in the quality of the translation, It is, however, a great waste to 
produce many duplications while leaving other important fields unexplored, 
; Sometimes a translated work has been out of date for a long time, or is other 


wise not the best selection on the subject, Nevertheless, translations during 
the last twenty or thirty years show considerable improvement in both selec- 
tion and technique. Despite many shortcomings and criticisms in one respect 
or another, the influence which translation has exerted in China cannot be 


denied, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Asia Aflame. By EBED VAN DER VLUGT. With a foreword by General Albert 
C. Wedemeyer. New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1953. xvi, 294. 
Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. $6.00. 


The production of books on current affairs has become one of the major in- 
dustries of our time and like many mass production industries has developed 
certain techniques which help to conceal mediocrity. Taking a theme such as 
*‘Communism in Asia’’ one finds that over a period of time a body of generali- 
zations will tend to crystallize and become common currency. All the current 
affairs ‘‘expert’’ has to do is to snatch these clichés out of the air, as it 
were, and thus make his book. If, like Mr. Van der Vlugt, he happens to have 
‘been there’’ (Indonesia in this case) his opinions are then weighted with 
particular authority. 

The pretensions of Mr. Van der Vlugt’s book are boundless. In the space of 
three chapters he sums up the essence of Communism, of Western Civilization, 
and of Asia. He then proceeds to analyze the situation in almost every land in 
Asia ranging from the Islamic Middle East to Japan. To attempt to examine 
every opinion put forth by Mr. Van der Vlugt in such magisterial tones would 
require another book of somewhat larger bulk. In general, this reviewer finds 
that alongside of many well-worn opinions to which one can lend hearty as- 
sent, one finds the outrageous pomposities of the old Asia hand; that along- 
side statements of fact, one finds astonishing misstatements of fact. 

The book is not, however, simply a compendium of larger views on the 
crisis in Asia. Embedded within its torrents of rhetoric on larger themes one 
finds a more immediate message which, one suspects, expresses the author’s 
main concern. The recent liquidation of colonial regimes in Asia, so he would 
have us believe, has opened the floodgates to Communism. This message is 
most clearly articulated in the author’s account of the recent history of Indo- 
nesia. Here the larger views give way to an incredibly simplified version of 
Indonesian history. A completely spotless Dutch colonialism singlemindedly 
devoted to the welfare of the Indonesian peoples has been under attack since 
1917 by a handful of adventurers controlled either directly or indirectly by the 
Kremlin. With the connivance of a naive and sentimental United States govern- 
ment this group has now been brought to power and we now have in the Re- 
public of Indonesia a “‘tyranny oriented toward Moscow.” 

In his concluding chapters the author amplifies this theme by drawing a 
contrast between what he calls the ‘“‘French-Latin point of view’’ on coloni- 
alism and the sentimental American point of view which sees Asian anti- 
colonialism in the image of the American revolution. In contrast to the latter, 
the former is based on solid experience in Asia and on a realization that the 
Asiatics can be trusted with independence only when they are sufficiently 
“‘mature.”? 
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It might therefore be worthwhile to point out at this juncture that there are 
solid grounds for rejecting Mr. Van der Viugt’s ‘‘French-Latin point of view”’ 
quite apart from any sentimental analogies with the American revolution. It is 
first of all interesting to note that the danger of Communist conquest in Asia 
is now most acute in Indochina—that classic embodiment of ‘‘the French- 
Latin point of view.’’ Furthermore, while the new states of Asia are weak, 
while the danger of Communist victory in these new states is by no means 
passed, the fact is that these new governments have proceeded most vigor- 
ously against Communism within their borders however neutralist may be their 
views on foreign policy. Instead of the slow attrition of the strength of the 
West in prolonged armed conflict with Communist-led nationalist movements, 
we have indigenous regimes with their own stakes in the struggle against 
Communism within their borders. 


BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 
Harvard University 


Moscow and Chinese Communists. By ROBERT C. NORTH. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1953. ix, 306. Bibliography and Index. $5.00. 


Mr. North is to be congratulated upon undertaking to compress into 286 
pages of text the entire story of the inter-relationships between the Soviet- 
directed apparatus of the world revolution and the course of the Communist 
revolution in China. He has necessarily been obliged to spread himself rather 
thinly to cover such matters as: (1) the intricacies of domestic Soviet politics 
before and after the death of Lenin as these bore upon Soviet-Communist in- 
terest in China; (2) the problems of command relationships within the Comin- 
tern apparatus; (3) the many complexities of the Chinese political scene, in- 
cluding (a) Chinese Communist politics before and after the rise of Mao 
Tse-tung, (b) Kuomintang politics before and after the death of Sun Yat-sen, 
and (c) relationships between these two organizations at various times; (4) 
the direct and indirect role of the Soviet Union in China, before and after the 
establishment of the Chinese People’s Republic; (5) the effect of develop- 
ments in China upon American foreign policy; (6) the domestic and foreign 
policy programs of the Chinese People’s Republic; and (7) the attitudes Mr. 
North believes Westerners ought to adopt toward Asiatics in general. The 
book will therefore mean different things to different readers, depending upon 
their knowledge of China, their general level of political sophistication, their 
preconceptions of Communism and their senses of moral value. Mr. North does 
not lower his standards when confronted by the formidable challenge he has 
set for himself: he seeks to pitch the entire effort at the level of original 
scholarly research, and thus invites the critical attention of many varieties 
of specialists. 

Moscow and Chinese Communists also invites comparison with Harold R. 
Isaacs’ The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution (Revised edition, 1951) and 
Benjamin I. Schwartz’ Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (1951), Isaacs’ 
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superb account of the Chinese revolution of 1925-1927 was one of the great 
literary experiences of our time. No one who read it was ever likely to forget 
it. Writing in the shadow of that achievement, and in a vastly broader frame of 
reference, North can hardly explain the events of 1925-1927 with the urgency 
and explicitness Isaacs was able to bring to bear. Yet, employing the re- 
sources of the Hoover Institute, North brings some additional evidences into 
play. The thoroughness of his search is attested by his interview in 1951, 
long after the events in which he played a part, with the Indian M. N..Roy. 
Roy’s recollection of the details of the Chinese scene is not wholly reliable, 
as North himself points out (p. 73). Perhaps Roy seems too greatly concerned 
with his own niche in history. He tells of his own influence on Comintern 
policy in 1920 at the expense of Lenin’s reputation (pp. 18-19, 79); and states 
that it was he, rather than Stalin or Bukharin (as Isaacs has it), who pre- 
pared the theses on China adopted by the Seventh Plenum of the Comintern in 
November=December, 1926 (p. 90). “In those days,’’ Roy is quoted as saying 
(pp. 90-91), ‘Stalin listened carefully when someone dealt with a subject 
about which he knew nothing....’’ By implication, then, Roy was representing 
himself to Stalin as a Chinese specialist in 1926. Subsequent events in China 
indicated that Stalin was not guided by expert advice on Chinese affairs. 
Isaacs has his explanation of the reasons; and North, himself, refers to the 
confusing directives from the Kremlin (pp. 102, 104). 

Schwartz also had the advantage of concentrating on a narrower span of 
time than North. He was able to bring significant Chinese, Japanese and 
Russian sources under review to tell the inner history of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party from its earliest days until Mao Tse-tung established unchal- 
lenged control. According to Schwartz, this occurred in 1932-1933; according 
to North, not until January, 1935 (thus accepting the prevailing official Chi- 
nese Communist view as well as that of Chang Kuo-t’ao). North has previously 
explained his disagreement with Schwartz on this point to the readers of this 
Quarterly, (11 (February, 1952) 137-145). Admitting that “‘disputing of dates 
is somewhat academic anyhow’’ (p. 148), North reiterates his position but de- 
velops rather more fully the specific documentation bearing upon Mao’s re- 
lations with the Central Committee at the time of the Kiangsi Soviet and the 
relations between the Kremlin and the Chinese Communists in the period 
1931-1934. North relies heavily on the personal recollections of Chang Kuo- 
t’ao, as reported in an interview with North in 1950, but apparently does not 
believe that Chang’s admitted uncertainties on precise dates (p. 157, note) 
affect his general credibility as a witness. In another place (New York Times 
Magazine, August 2, 1953), Chang Kuo-t’ao states, recalling a conversation 
in Yenan with Mao, that Mao Tse-tung had often received ‘‘warnings’’ for 
violating Party discipline. Perhaps a significant date in connection with 
Mao’s hegemony would be established if the date of the last of these repri- 
mands could be determined. The entire episode points up the difficulty of re- 
porting the events of 1931-1934 with complete certainty that the story will 
be based on all the facts, when so much of the inside documentation cannot 
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be reached. What North has to say on this subject (pp. 147-178) represents 
perhaps the most specific contribution to the objective history of Chinese 
Communism made by his present study. If he cannot answer all the questions 
that remain, he at least points out the issues in dispute and suggests the 
problems. 

Mr. North occasionally approaches his subject with an excess of formal 
reserve. He finds it necessary, for example, to use an unpublished Hoover 
Institute study as authority for the conclusion that ‘Soviet theoreticians 
never recognized’’ Sun Yat-sen as a Marxist (p. 83), when this question could 
hardly have been argued differently. But despite the difficulties of documenta- 
tion, Mr. North has here produced a history that rings true and helps us to 
arrange our thoughts on China in a more orderly manner. He is aware that the 
history of a conspiracy masquerading as a ‘“‘party’’ cannot be researched in 
the conventional way, and appreciates the value of tracking down surviving 
renegades and turncoats willing to tell what they recall. The evaluation of 
that testimony, however, must remain as difficult for Mr. North as for certain 
American congressional investigating committees using testimony by wit- 
nesses with analogous backgrounds and experiences. It may be that we are 
still only skirting the edges of the real story, trying to extract more meaning 
from the fragmentary pieces of the puzzle than they warrant. Such a danger 
will remain so long as totalitarian dictators maintain tight internal security 
and deny outsiders access to the bulk of the evidence so essential for knowl- 
edge of the whole story. We may take heart so long as patient and conscien- 
tious researchers like Mr. North continue to work diligently at the task of 
letting us have more light. 


H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The China Tangle: The American Effort in China from Pearl Harbor to the 
Marshall Mission. By HERBERT FEIS. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1953. x, 445. $6.00. 


The transformation, from whatever causes and by whatever means, of our 
former ally, China, into a Communist controlled state and a Soviet ally is for 
the United States a diplomatic disaster seemingly without precedent in our 
history. It was proper in a democracy that there should be a public demand 
that the reasons for this catastrophe be discovered and made known. However, 
the investigations which followed this demand have sometimes appeared to 
partake more in the nature of a public, political, and partisan inquisition 
rather than of a judicial inquiry designed to get as close as possible to the 
whole truth. 

In the light of the passions aroused by this political storm, the narrative 
here presented by Herbert Feis is the more timely, for he has attempted to 
write a history of the American effort in China, 1941-1946, with particular 
emphasis upon high-level decisions, how they were made, and what means 
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were used to put them into effect. The story is based on a great wealth of 
evidence including, beyond the voluminous printed sources, the original rec- 
ords of the State Department, those records of our military action in the China- 
India-Burma Theater of war used by the Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army in writing the official history of that effort, the perti- 
nent Hopkins, Hurley and Roosevelt papers, and the Morgenthau Diaries, to 
mention some outstanding items. 

Despite the subtitle, this study cannot be regarded as a comprehensive 
history because, for example, the resolving of many controversial questions 
in particular areas of specialty such as military history is left for others to 
settle. Nor does Mr. Feis present the complex and difficult problem of how 
policy between 1941 and 1946 was affected by the inflexible traditions and 
the background of our policy toward China running back for forty and more 
years. What he has done is well set forth when he says that 

It is natural that we should dispute among ourselves as we seek to locate the 
errors and place the blame. But we must not allow this examinatior of the past to 
distort the nature and meaning of what we tried to do. lp. 429.] 

The China Tangle is the most enlightening account we have yet had of 
‘twhat we tried to do.’” 


PAUL H. CLYDE 
Duke University 


China's Gentry. Essays in Rural-Urban Relations. By HSIAO-TUNG FEI. Re- 
vised and edited by Margaret Park Redfield. With six life-histories of 
Chinese Gentry Families Collected by Yung-teh Chow and an Introduction 
by Robert Redfield. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. Issued 
in cooperation with the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. V, 290. $5.75. 


The seven essays which make up the first half of this book appeared origi- 
nally in Chinese newspapers. At the close of 1948—before the communists 
took control of Peking—Fei dictated them in English to Mrs. Redfield who, 
with her husband, was then in that city. No word has since come from the 
author, though he is said to be teaching at Tsinghua University. The gentry 
of China fare badly at Mr. Fei’s hands. Rightly pained at the hardships of 
men who till the soil, and keenly conscious of class, he blames the scholar- 
literati, the merchants, the landlords, and the active and retired officials for 
most of his country’s economic and political ills. This heterogeneous group 
he designates, in the jargon of our day, the ‘power structure”’ of traditional 
Chinese society. One of their failings through the centuries was that they did 
not bring the emperor under the rule of law as the English did King John under 
Magna Charta. Instead of restraining his power directly, they supinely at- 
tempted by various means to neutralize and soften it. They expected him to 
tule by a set of ethical principles based on-the classics, and reaching back 
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to Confucius and Mencius by a kind of apostolic succession known as tao- 
t’ung. This was the method of persuasion. Another device of this class was 
the Taoist one of laissez faire which is here inexactly termed ‘‘do-nothing- 
ism.’’ Thus an imperial edict that was discovered to be unworkable at the 
local level was politely ignored or explained away. Mr. Fei is on more solid 
ground when he attributes the collapse of the Chinese economy in modern 
times to the impact of foreign machine-made goods which destroyed the home 
industries by which tenant farmers had long managed to supplement their 
small incomes. Here again the gentry are reproached for exacting rent from 
the land while ignoring home industries. They bought goods from the great 
port cities and left the farmer to his plight. Much that is said here is true, 
and the story makes sad reading. 

The six ‘‘life histories’’ in the last half of the book which describe certain 
**gentry’’ in the remote province of Yunnan, read much like select biographies 
of city bosses, unscrupulous politicians, ruthless merchants, or gangsters in 
one of our great urban centers. Such types certainly existed in China, but it 
would be wrong to take them, as Mr. Fei evidently wants us to do, as typical 
of China in normal times. Conditions were better in the older, more enlight- 
ened provinces. The bitterness of our times tinctures this author’s work and 
leads him into strange distortions. What shall one make of his statement that 
the walled city, or county-seat which for milleniums was the people’s refuge 
in times of disturbance, ‘twas an instrument of the ruling class’’? And is it 
really true that ‘production and leisure are mutually exclusive’’? Was it wrong 
for a rural family to train a talented son for the competitive civil service 
examinations, which were open to any one, and ask its other sons to work on 
the farm? Many of the gentry—if there be such a class—rose just that way. 
To denounce this class for being ‘“twithout technical knowledge’’; to laugh at 
it for stressing ethical principles and persuasion is not only to fail in his- 
torical perspective, but to disparage a valuable feature of Chinese culture. 
One wonders how a civilization as unattractive as Mr. Fei portrays it managed 
to persist for four thousand years. 


ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 
Library of Congress 


A History of Chinese Philosophy. Volume II : The Period of Classical Learn- 
ing (from the second century B, C. to the twentieth century A. D.) By 
FUNG YU-LAN. Translated by Derk Bodde. With introduction, notes, bibli- 
ography and index. Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1953. xxv, 
783. $7.50. 


Derk Bodde, one of the most earnest and indefatigable members of our 
sodality, is to be congratulated on the successful completion of an imposing 
task. A comprehensive survey of the philogeny of Chinese thought is now 
made accessible to the non-sinological reader with this second volume of his 
translation of Fung’s bulky History forming a handsome set with the reprint 
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of Bodde’s sixteen year old version of the first part of the Chinese text. 
Philogeny seems to be the proper word to use here for Fung stresses essen- 
tially the genetic relationship and filiation of the various schools, and though 
his history has the merit of including a cogent analysis of the impact of 
Buddhism on Chinese mentality (chs. VII-IX, covering 270 pages), most of 
the volume is dedicated to the demonstration of the undoubted continuity of 
tradition in the main stream of Chinese glossophilosophical speculation, that 
of Juism (to coin a term closer to the native designation than our somewhat 
misleading ‘‘Confucianism’’), a catena patrum stretching across two millenia, 
from Tung Chung-shu to Liao P’ ing. 

One cannot overemphasize the magnitude and the complexity of the trans- 
lation problems encountered by Bodde in his painstaking efforts to achieve an 
accurate English rendering satisfactory to the author for the hundreds of direct 
quotations culled from texts of such a tremendous historical diapason, and, 
as often as not, introduced to speak for themselves. Most of these problems 
have been surmounted by Bodde successfully in a spirit of loyal deference 
towards the author showing itself particularly in the restraint exercized in the 
notes to the translation; these are limited to necessary clarifications and 
eschew the temptation of amplifying or correcting the exposition in the light 
of Bodde’s own explorations into many of the subjects treated. Many technical 
terms are translated most felicitously, and parenthetical references to the 
original, in character or romanization, accompany all translations in crucial 
passages. Thus the consistent rendering of bsing by ‘‘the nature”? may well 
prevent its contamination in the mind of the unwary reader with the host of 
connotations present in the Occidental binary ‘‘Nature’?—‘‘nature,’’ but 
absent in the restricted Chinese range of meaning. Personally, though, I 
would have preferred ‘‘innateness.’’ ‘‘Ether’’ was a fine choice for ch’i. Many 
would have liked to see it preserved throughout and qualified, whenever 
needed, by an adjective, rather than have its vividness blurred by unwarranted 
shifting to ‘‘matter’’ or ‘‘vital force.’’ 

The generally precise and thoughtful workmanship of the translation is un- 
fortunately marred by a few, but very serious flaws for which, I am afraid, we 
should hold the author as responsible as the translator. To begin with, both 
seemed to have believed that some of the persistent paronomastic definitions 
appearing in ancient texts are based on idle puns, rather than reflect the con- 
viction of the scholiasts in the etymonic relationship of the two terms. Then, 
both seem to have been oblivious of the danger of fatally distorting the mean- 
ing of several texts by the insufficiently qualified use of such idiosyncratic 
and peculiarly supercharged terms of the Occidental philosophical vocabulary 
as ‘‘essence,’’ “‘substance,’’ “‘idea,’’ ‘‘concept,’’ ‘‘exist,’’ “‘subsist,’’ ‘‘sym- 
bol,’’ “‘love,’’ and ‘*being’’ and ‘‘non-being’’ (the last two in non-Buddhist 
textual environment) to render words in a language richer than those of the 
Mediterranean world in some areas of thought, but here completely innocent 
of either the very etymons underlying these notions or of the wealth of their 
associations. Thus Chinese t’i never developed the subtlety of our ‘tessence’’ 
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and ‘‘substance,’’ having remained close to the level of ‘‘embodiment”’ or 
*form.’? Yi never acquired the pregnant richness of the ‘‘idea’’ of Western 
tradition, and the other yi, mistranslated “‘righteousness’’ and ‘‘concept,’’ 
hardly ever transcended the meaning of “congruity.’’ Yu and wu preserved as 
verbs a transitiveness of meaning which kept them within the category of 
‘“‘having’’ (or a French ‘il y a’) and scarcely permitted them to masquerade 
effectively as equivalents of our “‘to be or not to be.’? Fung’s native hue of 
resolution should have never countenanced Bodde’s decision (see pp. xvi- 
xvii) to translate the term jen as “‘love.’’ If the reader of the History is thus 
encouraged to forget the bonds of semantic identity linking the two Chinese 
terms, jen ‘*‘man’’ “‘Homo’’ (as the third member of the great Chinese Trinity 
of Heaven, Earth, and Man, the tertium quid which gives meaning to the Uni- 
verse) and jen ‘‘humanity”’ or “‘co-humanity’’ (Bodde’s “‘love’’), what chance 
has he to comprehend the main goal of all Confucian speculation: the demon- 
stration of the truth of Tung Chung-shu’s great formula for the ‘‘co-humaniza- 
tion’’ of the universe. One might paraphrase it from his quotation on p. 32: 
Heaven produces all things, Earth nourishes all things, Man perfects all 
things through his polity (in which ‘‘co-humanity’’ is both the chief virtue and 
the surest method of arriving at an understanding of life). With Bodde’s 
‘love’? made so much of by every Confucian writer, the non-sinological 
reader will keep wondering as to their motivation in persistently rejecting the 
Mohist doctrine of ‘‘comprehensive love’’ (chien-ai, here ‘‘love’’ is an en- 
tirely legitimate rendering), when he is not trying to brush off the familiar 
connotations of Agape, Eros, or Amor Dei that come to hover over jen, un- 
wittingly conjured by the translator’s magic wand of ‘‘love.” 

**Principle’’ for li appears to be acceptable, provided it is not translated 
without warning in other contexts as “‘truth’’ (as on p. 521). One would wish 
we could devise an English rendering more faithfully registering the semantic 
range of li, Perhaps “‘Ingrain’’ or ‘*(Archetypal) Venation’’ would not be too 
awkward. ‘‘The Great Ultimate’? is quite adequate for t’ai chi, although 
**Great Culminate’’ would be more semantically appropriate, for chi means 
primarily ‘‘ridge-pole.’® ‘‘Two Forms,’’ for liang yi, is definitely wrong. The 
precise translation ‘‘paired congruities’’ may explain better the cosmogonical 
figure in that passage of the Yi ching. It must be remembered that the Yin and 
Yang which are meant here were terms fundamentally designating the shade- 
ward and sunward slopes of an eminence and the emergence of the “paired 
congtuities’’ out of the “Great Culminate’’ may have been concretely visu- 
alized as two climes sloping down from a common apex. 

The syntactical difficulty involved in the famous phrases hsing erbh shang 
and hsing erh bsia translated without comment as “what is above shapes” 
and “what is within shapes’’ should have been treated at length in a trans- 
lator’s special note, for only through a more adequate rendering of the phrases 
could the differences between the Idealistic and Rationalistic schools be 
firmly grasped by the reader uninitiated into the mysteries of Chinese syntax. 
We all know that their meaning is close to what the Greeks would have 
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expressed by the antinomy of ‘‘anamorph’’ vs. “‘catamorph,’’ with erh possibly 
functioning here as yi (in such contexts as...yi lai, yi hou). But parallel 
passages immediately following our phrases in the Yi ching require consider- 
ing erh as an interverbal conjunction and hsing and shang (hsia) as verbs. Is 
then the first phrase to be understood as ‘‘what is shaped (or: shapes) and 
transcends (becomes supernal?),’’ and if so, what did that exactly mean? I am 
convinced that Derk Bodde, the independent investigator, would have at- 
tempted a statement of the problem and searched for a solution. Derk Bodde, 
the loyal collaborator, doubtless encouraged by a nod from the author not too 
cognizant of a point of grammar, remained silent. In scholarship, ‘tcooper- 
ation is decidedly one of the minor virtues.”’ 


PETER A. BOODBERG 
University of California 


Les Debuts de I’Ilmprimerie en Chine. By PAUL PELLIOT. Oeuvres Post- 
humes de Paul Pelliot. IV, Edited by Robert Des Rotours, with addi- 
tional notes and Appendix by Paul Demiéville. Paris, 1953. 8, 138. 


It was with a view to revising Carter’s recent work that the late Paul 
Pelliot, in the academic year 1927~28, devoted his lectures to the history of 
printing and related techniques in China. For various reasons the manuscript 
was laid aside, however, and the studies published here date in all essen- 
tials from 1928. Professor Des Rotours has edited the manuscript, added 
some explanatory notes and references to more recent scholarship, while 
Professor Demiéville has contributed several notes and a long appendix. 

Twenty-six chapters are devoted to specific problems in the history of 
printing. Some, such as those dealing with some of Shimada Kan’s theories 
and with errors in the work of Sun Yu-hsiu (Liu An)—a work on which Carter 
leaned very heavily—are efforts to clear away the unreliable data and the 
unjustified inferences which have obscured or distorted the history of printing. 
Others, such as the study of Liu Pien’s preface to his Chia-hsun (883) and 
the study of the promotion of the first printing of the Confucian Classics by 
Feng Tao and Li Yu (932-953), are important fresh research into key problems 
in the history of printing. In all these studies and strikingly in the last chap- 
ter—twenty-seven—on rubbings and the reproduction of autographs, Pelliot’s 
mastery of sources and disciplined critical mind are brilliantly displayed. 

There is little summing up, and indeed a few chapters end without explicit 
conclusions, but from scattered remarks one would gather that Pelliot, as of 
1928, generally supported Carter’s view that the printing of books slowly 
evolved out of the use of a variety of techniques which the Chinese had de- 
veloped over many centuries. Pelliot believed that by 500 A.D. the pre- 
requisites for printing were available, namely ink, paper, and the technique of 
taking rubbings. Thereafter, as circumstances changed and different needs 
arose, there were gradual steps culminating in the printing of books. There 
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was no ‘‘inventor’’ of printing, and the use of all surviving sources can only 
document a few of the steps in this long, gradual evolution. 

The importance of Szechwan in the history of printing was suggested by 
Carter, and in Pelliot’s studies there is abundant fresh evidence of the many 
significant advances in technique which were made in that province. Perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the technical superiority of Szechwan is Sung 
T’ai-tsu’s edict of 971 ordering the printing of a Buddhist Canon in which he 
specified that the work should be done in Ch’eng-tu. 

Professor Demiéville’s appendix contains much useful material on the 
history of the printing of various editions of the Buddhist Canon. One hopes 
that he may soon find the time to bring together all the results of recent re- 
search in the form of a revised and enlarged version of his 1924 BEFEO 
article on the editions of the Buddhist Canon. 

There remains the formidable task of bringing out a revision of Carter’s 
work or a new general history of printing which will synthesize the results 
of the last two decades of research. Whoever undertakes that important task 
will be greatly indebted to the late Professor Pelliot and to the two able 
scholars who prepared this volume. 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 
Institute of Humanistic Sciences 
Kyoto 


Famous Chinese Stories. Retold by LIN YUTANG. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1952. xvii, 299. $3.50. 
———. New York: Pocket Books, Inc. 1952. xvii, 299. 35¢. 


It is a tribute to the perennial popularity of a good story that translations 
of T’ang ch’uan-ch’i tales and Ming colloquial bsiao-shuo should be con- 
sidered suitable for publication in a medium usually devoted to the most up- 
to-date stories of violence and sex. This anthology of short stories originally 
written between the eighth and seventeenth centuries, includes ten ch’uan- 
ch’i from the T’ai-p’ing kuang-chi, three from the Liao-chai chih-i and four 
from less well known sources. In addition three colloquial short stories from 
Ch’ ing-p’ing-shan t’ang and Ching-pen t’ung-su hsiao-shuo have been included. 

In his introduction Lin Yutang briefly sketches the development of the 
short story in China, placing his translated selections into the framework of 
this survey and indicating several characteristics of Chinese fiction exempli- 
fied by them. Among his remarks, exception must be taken to the statement 
that Ch’ing-p’ing-shan t’ang and Ching-pen t’ung-su hsiao-shuo are examples 
of hua-pen, If the term bua-pen is to be understood in its correct sense as 
printed copies of the prompt-books used by popular story-tellers, these two 
collections contain story versions which by their amplification of narrative 
detail and use of stereotyped literary conventions, show a midpoint of 
development between the bare outlines of hua-pen and the expanded versions 
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of the seventeenth century bsiao-shuo collections. A comparison of their 
mature and expressive colloquial style with the tentative and awkward ver- 
nacular of surviving Yiian printings of historical hua-pen (or p’ing-hua), indi- 
cates that these two story collections represent a later stage of narrative 
development. 

Lin Yutang’s strictures on the seventeenth century versions of these and 
other stories in Ching-shih t’ung-yen and Chin-ku ch’i-kuan seem unjustified. 
If, indeed, ‘‘their themes are conventional,’’ it should be noted that,these 
themes are drawn from the ch’uan-ch’i and earlier bsiao-shuo which Mr. Lin 
praises and that, in fact, of the three colloquial stories he has translated, 
two appear in almost identical form in Ku-chin hsiao-shuo and Ching shih 
t’ung-yen. To complain, on the other hand, that these later versions are 
‘pedestrian and mediocre’? when compared to ch’uan-ch’i is to ignore the 
different nature of fiction in literary and in colloquial language, each equally 
valid within its own tradition. 

With these translations, Lin Yutang again demonstrates his ability to 
render Chinese originals intelligible and enjoyable to the average American 
reader. In the light of this service it would be ungrateful to complain that his 
staccato English prose is too often lacking in variety and suppleness. Such 
an oversimplified narrative style as: 

Chunmei was completely confused. The old woman encouraged her to drink and for- 
get. Almost in revenge, she kept on drinking. Later in the evening, she became very 
gay. For the first time she realized she was free. She had never quite felt it before. It 
gave her a wonderful feeling of elation. She kept repeating in a silly way, “*Yes, I 
have no husband... Yes, I have no husband.”’ 
becomes tedious when maintained throughout a whole story. 

It would be a useless task to discuss the accuracy of translation, since by 
his title and in his introductory remarks, the translator makes it clear that 
he has felt free to adjust narrative details to his concept of the reader’s 
understanding and taste and to revise the narrative technique in conformity 
to modern story-telling. The reviewer feels that this questionable practice 
has been carried to an unnecessary length. Any reader who has accepted the 
basic fantasy of many of these tales is not likely to be alarmed by the un- 
familiar mores in them. 

In several instances, however, the translator has violated, not only the 
letter, but the spirit of his originals. If it is as adaptations that these modern- 
ized versions are to be judged, their superiority to the originals as modern 
fictions must be examined. ‘*The Jade Goddess,’’ taken from the Ching-pen 
t’ung-su, well illustrates the nature and quality of Lin Yutang’s changes. A 
straight-forward and effectively told ghost story, the original conforms re- 
markably well to the modern concept of the short story as defined by Poe. 
With the exception of a few lines sketching in the background, the plot de- 
velops swiftly through three essential scenes, each more dramatic than the 
last and to which every narrative detail is integral, and the story ends 
abruptly after a surprising climax which would have delighted O. Henry. 
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Throughout, a nice dovetailing of cause and effect is sustained by which the 
early story-teller made plausible his improbable and fantastic materials. 

Lin Yutang substitutes for the temporal compactness of the original a narra- 
tive frame which adds nothing to the story but length. The simple and effec- 
tive theme of ghostly revenge he has inflated into a rambling parable of an 
artist’s psychological conflict between domestic happiness and artistic in- 
tegrity. The original narrative structure, too slight for such a load, has been 
bolstered with new plot details and capped with a changed ending. For the 
dramatic episode of the palace fire which sets in immediate motion the ac- 
tion of the original, he has substituted a long and commonplace description 
of the protagonists’ childhood and dawning love. The remainder of Mr. Lin’s 
story includes an accidental murder, the announcement of a baby, a veritable 
odyssey of wanderings, desertion and entrance into a nunnery—all of which 
confuse the firm lines of the original and discard the inevitable logic of its 
events without improving on its narrative forcefulness. 

These changes also cause a weakening in characterization. The heroine’s 
coercion of the hero into marriage and flight suggested a definite firmness of 
character which prepares one for her ruthless vengeance as a ghost. But the 
heroine of the version rewritten for modern taste becomes a dutiful and long- 
suffering wife, whose sole characteristic is undying love. Yet the personality 
of the hero to whom the story’s emphasis has been transferred, remains no 
more than a blurred emotional conflict. 

The imposition of new themes on old material perhaps explains the lack of 
integration between narrative detail and central idea, resulting in episodes 
without significance and thematic digressions which impede the flow of plot. 
Needless to say, these retailored themes (evident in the altered endings of 
**The Jade Goddess,’’ ‘*The Stranger’s Note,’’ and ‘‘The White Monkey’’) are 
wholly contrary to traditional Chinese attitudes; but more pertinent to the 
intention of the volume under review, the wrenching of an old story to a new, 
often contrary, interpretation which would have bewildered the story’s original 
audience, may well puzzle its present one. 

The art of translation is charged with problems, none of which is solved by 
the type of adaptation represented in this volume. It is regrettable that Lin 
Yutang does not devote his bilingual skill to more accurate renditions, since 
the understanding and enjoyment of an alien literature may be gained by a 
recognition of its differences from, as well as its similarities to one’s own. 








JOHN L. BISHOP 
Gray’s River 


The Development of Chinese Zen after the Sixth Patriarch in the Light of 
Mumonkan, By HEINRICH DUMOULIN. Translated from the German with 
Additional Notes and Appendices by Ruth Fuller Sasaki. New York: The 
First Zen Institute of America, Inc., 1953. Frontispiece (portrait). xxii, 

146. Folding tables. $4.50. 
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Ch’an or Zen is a rich mine of ore which has not yet been excavated. By 
Dr. D. T. Suzuki’s efforts the Western world’s interest has been aroused in 
Ch’an, yet most of the stories of Ch’an in its original form lie buried under- 
ground. Therefore I heartily welcome this volume, which fills a gap. 

The original title of H. Dumoulin’s essay in Monumenta Serica is: ‘Die 
Entwicklung des chinesische Ch’an nach Hui-néng im Lichte des Wu-mén- 
kuan.’’ In his text he did not give a German equivalent to the Chinese title: 
Wu-mén-kuan, nor does Mrs. R. F. Sasaki do so in the English translatien. In 
the footnotes of the English text Mrs. Sasaki reproduces two other titles from 
this same work: A Guide to Zen Practice, Kyoto, 1953, by Sohaku Ogata, and 
The Gateless Gate, Los Angeles, 1934, by Nyogen Senzaki and Saladin Reps. 

The three characters comprising Mumonkan are rich in meaning. The first 
word (Mu) means ‘‘nothing’’ or ‘‘non-existent,’’ the second (mon) means 
**gate,’’ and the third (kan) ‘‘pass.”’ Here lies the Ch’anist wisdom of 
choosing words. If there is a pass there must be a gate or barrier. Yet the 
first impression from these three characters is that there is a pass without a 
gate. Hence Senzaki translates the first two words as ‘‘gateless.’’ Literally 
this is correct. But by combining mu and mon into an adjective “‘gateless,”’ 
and by putting it before the word “‘gate’’ one does not, I must say, catch the 
real meaning of the title. An adequate translation should read: ‘tA pass 
through the gate of nothingness.’’ This suggestion is not made from mere 
fancy, since in the first koan a sentence says explicitly that the idea of 
nothingness is a pass-gate for the Patriarchs. Furthermore, in the Lankavatra 
Sutra one finds the expression: ‘‘The door of nothingness is the door to the 
Dharma.” 

After having compared the German and English texts I must say that Mrs. 
Sasaki in one fundamental respect has changed the structure of the German 
text. She says in her preface that ‘‘this study will be found to have merits 
quite independent of its relationship to that famous koan collection.”’ (pp. 
xix-xx) 

I cannot do otherwise than disagree with her. The book Mumonkan was 
written for the sake of the koan. Historical personages connected with them 
are mentioned accidentally. A koan will have an intimate relationship with 
what was said or done by a personage. The koan is like the pronouncement 
of sentence in a lawsuit. Leaving out the koan is like omitting the sentence 
from a verdict. I believe that Father Dumoulin did right to put the koan after 
the study of the historical personage. Separation of these two parts and 
relegation of the koan to an appendix has caused the spirit of Hui-k’ai’s book 
as a whole to disappear and has resulted in loss of the taste of piquancy and 
sharpness which comes from the juxtaposition of the questions and answers. 

Regardless of this shortcoming, however, I find that Father Dumoulin and 
Mrs. Sasaki have made a great contribution to the study of Ch’an, The time 
elapsed from the Sixth Patriarch (638-713) to the author of the Mumonkan, 
Wu-mén Hui-k’ai (1184-1260), was more than five centuries. The history of 
the Five Schools and the Seven Houses has been carefully studied and the 
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interpretation of the Rinsai’s sayings on the relation of subject and object 
and the doctrine of the Five Ranks is good. The practice of blows by stick 
and of shouts is well explained. The line of transmission is chronologically 
arranged in tables. I wish that studies of Ch’an leaders like Kuei-féng Tsung- 
mi (779-841) and Fan-yen Wén-i (885-958) could have been included. Kuei-féng 
Tsung-mi’s classification of the ten kinds of Ch’anism in his preface to the 
Ch’an Yiian Chu-chieh (Various Remarks from Ch’an Sources) and Fan-yen 
Wén-i’s critical comments are important for a work on the development of 
Ch’an. Here one can find the seeds of disintegration and decline. Father 
Dumoulin’s attribution of the decline of Ch’an to more and more intermingling 
with other forms of Buddhism is questionable. (See pp. 1-2) 

I say emphatically that this book takes its place as a scholarly contribution 
to Ch’an literature. 


CARSON CHANG 
Washington, D. C. 


Biography of Su Ch’o. Translated and annotated by CHAUNCEY S. GOODRICH. 
Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of California. Chinese Dy- 
nastic Histories Translations, No. 3. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1953. 116. $2.00. 


The third publication in this series is as thorough and scholarly as its 
predecessors. Dr. Goodrich, in twelve pages of valuable introduction, thirty- 
six pages of translation, and sixty-one pages of notes, has carefully trans- 
lated the official biography of a scholar-statesman of the Western Wei who 
was influential in the dynastic struggles of early sixth century China. 

I fear that the Western historian who has come to look upon biography as a 
vivid and legitimate means of writing occidental history will ever be vexed 
with Chinese official histories where biographies (perhaps we should still 
translate chuan by its older meaning of ‘“tcommentaries’"*) are most often 
mere skeletons, or, when they are fleshed out at all, it is by means of formu- 
laic items and anecdotes—topoi as H. Franke’ calls them. In the translation 
of Su Ch’o’s biography, ‘slightly less than four of thirty-six pagde in English 
concern the life and times of the individual himself—complete with a topos. 
(See n. 36.) The rest of his ‘*biography’’ consists of two long edicts he com- 
posed for the emperor. Almost always, when portions of the dynastic histories 
are translated, the net result is to turn the raw material of history in Chinese 
into historical raw material in a Western language; a process not likely to 
delight an historian. It is precisely because of this that Dr. Goodrich’s intro- 
duction, which pictures Su Ch’o and his edicts within the frame of his times, 
is so important. Here, in a discussion of the two famous edicts incorporated 
in Su’s biography, it is pointed out why their gu-wen style was much more 


1For an independent but similar suggestion, see Ch’en Shih-hsiang in FEQ 13,1 
(1953) 50. 
2Oriens 3,1 (1950) esp. 121. 
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important than their content. Here also the translator notes that the edicts 
were the forerunners of the curious experiment in governmental neo-classicism 
which turned the Western Wei into Northern Chou and attempted to establish 
the entire idealized bureaucracy of the Chou-li. 

Dr. Goodrich notes (p. 7) the Chinese belief in some mystical connection 
between “‘purity’’ (i.e. antiquity) of style in writing and the “‘purity’’ (i.e. 
success) of a dynasty, and should have gone on to point out that restoration 
of the antique style as a political policy has occurred many times in Chifia’s 
history.* 

There is very little fault to be found with the accuracy of Dr. Goodrich’s 
translation except perhaps to point out that “states below’’ (p. 16) is not a 
very good translation for bsia-kuo, that ‘‘governing the people’s physical 
being’’ (p. 17) should be “‘the pattern for governing people,’’ and that he has 
not translated érb as a fusion of ji tz’i* which it certainly is in the language 
of the first edict. This latter correction would change his translation (p. 19) 
from ‘‘and yet as the Middle Flourishing began’’ to “thowever, the Middle 
Flourishing began like this,’’ and (p. 23) “if one is incapable of this’? would 
be more exactly ‘‘if one cannot be like this.” 

In several places the language of the translation seems more wooden than 
necessary even for the greatest precision. Surely, ‘‘then the people will fidget 
in consternation, hands and feet’’ (p. 30) is a strained locution for wu so 
ts’o shou-tsu which is today, and probably has been for two millenia, a schol- 
arly cliché for ‘‘to be at the end of one’s wits.’’ Stylistic infelicities such as 
this do not, of course, detract from the value of the information contained 
in this little volume. 


J. I. CRUMP 
University of Michigan 


Shanghai and Beyond: China’s Recent Violent Past as Viewed from Shanghai's 
Colorful Intemational Settlement. By PERCY FINCH. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 357. $4.00. 


Sometimes a book succeeds despite the intentions of its author; this work 
is an instance. Mr. Finch appears to have high confidence in himself as an 
authority on Chinese politics; his publishers, to judge by the jacket of the 
book, seem to share that confidence. The author certainly answers a great 
many political problems flatly, more flatly than any scholar would dare, and 
makes generalizations such as confusing the San Kuo with the Chan Kuo, and 
then dating the kingship of Wu at 250 B.C. 

Behind the flat and often glib political editorializing the book possesses 
one of the best compilations of first-hand impressions of Shanghai ever to be 





*See Liu K’ai-jung, T’ang-tai bsiao-shuo yen-chiu, 2-5. 
“See Tz’u Hai, definition 4 under erb, 
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written down. This is no Fan Kwae at Canton but it appears to the reviewer to 
be the liveliest volume of that genre to come out of recent Shanghai. 

In content the book presents the political history of China from the first 
world war to the present as well as some of the future. In this respect the 
work is fantastic. The Chinese are said not to fear death (p. 13); Chiang Kai- 
shek is stated to be the Cantonese pronunciation of the altogether different 
name Chiang Chung-cheng (p. 147), which is of course as absurd as saying 
that ‘‘the Happy Warrior’? is the Alabama pronunciation of ‘‘Alfred Smith”; 
and the fall of Shanghai to the Communists is explained in a way which no 
other author or government report has presented! The political content of this 
book must be read therefore with caution. It is studded with sentences such 
as, “*‘Mao, the peasant, is no stooge’’ (p. 348). 

Nevertheless this is not a foolish or trivial volume which can be brushed 
aside. It is hilariously readable, shrewd, clever, and convincing in the presen- 
tation of life as it was lived in Shanghai by Europeans and Americans be- 
tween World War I and World War II. In some ways this book is quintessentially 
characteristic of Shanghai; its very inaccuracies reflect the kind of thinking 
and talk which went on between most of the foreigners resident in that city. 
Grotesque misconceptions of Chinese problems stand side by side with shrewd 
and devastatingly realistic perceptions of particular Chinese situations. In 
his description of the whorehouses of Shanghai, the spoiled corpse of Sun 
Yat-sen, the adventures of the author in the middle of quaint old-fashioned 
Chinese civil wars, recollections of Admiral Sah, and descriptions of the 
opium habit, the British police, political murders, harbor control, and other 
minutiae—in such matters the author is readable and usually accurate so far 
as first-hand observation is concerned. 

Reading, assaying, and judging this work would be an admirable exercise 
for graduate students concerned with the Far East. In the hands of under- 

" graduates the book would win a popularity having nothing to do with Chinese 

‘ matters and would also supply the instructor with enough misconceptions of 
China to correct for the rest of the year. The instructor himself had better 
read it first. 





PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 
School of Advanced International Studies 
of the Jobns Hopkins University 





Official Relations between China and Japan, 1368-1549, By WANG YI-T’UNG. 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies IX. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. xi, 128. $3.00. 


The author divides his competent study of tributary relations between Ming 
China and Japan under the Ashikaga Shoguns into three periods. 

During the first period (1368-1403) the Hung-wu Emperor, moved by tradi- 
tional considerations of prestige and a desire to curb the ravages of Japanese 
pirates along the China coast, invited the Shogun to become a tributary of the 
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Chinese empire, but despite certain exploratory gestures on both sides little 
came of the proposal. 

During the second period (1404-1419) the Shogun Yoshimitsu, apparently 
motivated mainly by an urgent need for money, opened regular tributary rela- 
tions. The Yung-lo Emperor, for his part, displayed a very friendly attitude 
toward the Japanese. After 1411, however, tributary relations came almost to a 
standstill, and in 1419 the Shogun Yoshimochi, in an outburst of patriotic 
pride, suspended them altogether. 

In 1432 tributary relations were reopened at the instance of the Hsian-te 
Emperor and rapidly assumed commercial significance. Among the articles 
which the Japanese envoys presented to the Chinese court or sold in China 
were swords, lances, fans, sulphur, copper, and sapan wood. In return they 
received such things as silk, porcelain, books, and money. These missions, 
in which Japanese Buddhist monks of the Zen sect played an important part, 
continued at roughly decennial intervals until 1549, when they were terminated 
by the collapse of the powerful Ouchi family in Japan and by Chinese dis- 
pleasure at the behavior of certain Japanese envoys. 

Although Mr. Wang’s book is probably the most comprehensive and useful 
treatment of the subject yet published, I have noted several omissions from 
his impressive list of sources in Chinese and Japanese: the Huang Ming yii-wo 
lu SAREE , by Wang Shih-ch’i H7BE (15967); the Wo-chih #M, by an un- 
known author; the Ch’ien-t’ai wo-tsuan B&R , by Hsieh Chieh BA (1595); 
and the Shih Liuech’iu lu AIR by Ch’en K’an BRR [for full bibliographical 
data on these v. Wolfgang Franke, Preliminary Notes on the Important Chinese 
Literary Sources for the History of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) (Studia Serica 
Monographs, Series A, No. 2), Chengtu: West China Union University, 1948, 
66~68 | 

The author, referring to the year 1374, translates (p. 15) the term Chung- 
shu-sheng 4 as ‘Grand Secretariat’? (Giles: ‘‘Grand Council’). I should 
prefer ‘“‘Chancellery’’; in any case, the translation ‘‘Grand Secretariat’’ is 
usually used for the term Nei-ko A, referring to an agency established 
in 1382. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Wang chooses to end his study abruptly with the 
termination of tributary relations in 1549, without considering the extraordinary 
flareup of Japanese piracy which occurred during and after the last years of 
the tributary period, and especially between 1552 and 1559. Since one of the 
main objects of the Chinese court in encouraging the Japanese to send tribu- 
tary missions had been to check Japanese piracy, it seems that a considera- 
tion of the connection, if any, between the end of the tributary relationship 
and the recrudescence of piracy would have strengthened the book considerably. 


HAROLD C, HINTON 
Georgetown University 
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Illustrated Catalogue of Tung, Ju, Kuan, Chiin, Kuang-tung and Glazed I-Hsing 
Wares in the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art. By S. YORKE 
HARDY. Section I, London, 1953. 44, xvi plates. 


This catalogue is the first of a series planned to cover the entire collection 
of Chinese ceramics assembled over a period of more than thirty-five years 
by Sir Percival David and presented by him to the University of London in 
1950. Now housed in the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art at 53 
Gordon Square, a few hundred yards behind the British Museum, the collection 
contains more than fourteen hundred examples mostly dating from the Sung, 
Yuan, Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties. Sir Percival is the only Westerner who has 
had the opportunity of making a detailed study of the vast ceramic collections 
housed in the Imperial Palace in Peking, and this rare firsthand knowledge is 
supplemented by a familiarity with the literature of Chinese ceramic history 
and connoisseurship that is unrivalled among Western scholars in the field. 
His twofold mastery of the subject is strongly reflected in the collection which 
includes the kinds of wares treasured by the Chinese court: firstly, pieces of 
superb quality, and secondly, pieces with historical and literary associations. 
In more than a few instances, of course, these qualities are combined. While 
Sir Percival himself is the first to acknowledge that the collection is by no 
means comprehensive, and it is assumed that the University of London will 
accept the responsibility of filling in the gaps as the years go by and as op- 
portunities to do so present themselves, it stands today an absolutely essen- 
tial place of pilgrimage for all who profess a serious interest in the subject. 

The sumptuous catalogue published by the late R. L. Hobson in 1934 and 
illustrating two hundred selected examples, some hundred and fifty of which 
are reproduced in color, is well known and will always remain a monument to 
the quality of the collection and to the scholarly connoisseurship of both col- 
lector and author. The new series of catalogues makes no pretense of compet- 
ing with that great book. They will be simply working catalogues for the infor 
mation of the general public and to serve as reference for scholars who are 
working in the field and as aides-memoires to those who have known the col- 
lection at first hand. 

Judging from this first volume, they will serve that purpose very well. An 
eight page introduction provides general background for the types of wares un- 
der discussion, and this is followed by a selected bibliography. Then come the 
detailed descriptions of the one hundred ninety-nine pieces of the types enu- 
merated in the title; and finally there are sixteen half-tone plates showing one 
hundred of these. The illustrations are small but clear and serve well enough 
for general reference when it is remembered that this is about all that can be 
expected from any monochrome reproduction of a ceramic object. The text was 
prepared by Miss Sheila Yorke Hardy (now Lady David) who has worked with 
the collection for some twenty years and whose knowledge of it is second only 
to that of Sir Percival himself. While his name does not appear on the title 
page, the work is evidently the result of the closest collaboration in every 
phase of the research involved. All students of Chinese ceramics will wel- 
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come the appearance of this useful little volume and will look forward to the 
rest of the series. 


JOHN A, POPE 
Freer Gallery of Art 


Washington, D. C. 


A List of Published Translations from Chinese into English, French, ,and 
German, Part I: Literature, exclusive of Poetry. Compiled and edited by 
MARTHA DAVIDSON. (Tentative edition) Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, Pub- 
lisher, published for the American Council of Learned Societies, 1952. 
xxix, 179, 


This is the first installment of a compilation which will undoubtedly prove 
a most useful tool of study. The project was begun under the auspices of the 
Committee on Far Eastern Studies of the ACLS more than fifteen years before 
the publication. After considerable interruption, the work was taken in hand 
by Mrs. Davidson. The completion of this welcome volume was due, almost 
entirely, to her untiring efforts. 

The list including its addenda, contains over 1500 items which are classi- 
fied into three groups: (a) novels, (b) stories, folktales, historical anecdotes, 
etc., and (c) drama. The 25-page list of abbreviations (books and specific 
articles; periodicals) preceding the table of contents indicates the broad 
coverage of materials. Occasionally book reviews are mentioned along with 
the books, which is a commendable feature. In the main list itself, brief notes 
on the author and contents are given for most of the titles to facilitate their 
identification. This is especially helpful because Chinese characters are not 
used in the book. Perhaps identification would become still easier if more 
hyphens were used in the romanization. Another excellent feature of the list 
is that individual items of anthologies such as the stories in the Chin-ku ch’i- 
kuan and the plays in the Yaan-ch’ii hsiian have been analyzed with great care. 

The coverage of the volume, broad as it is, may be further enlarged, if one 
really desires, to include everything that may come under the heading ‘“‘litera- 
ture, exclusive of poetry.’’ For instance, a number of passages in prose in 
the different collections of the so-called ku-wen seem to qualify as literature, 
at least according to Chinese standards. Translations of such, however, are 
excluded. Also I fail to find any translation of fu or rhymed prose. Perhaps 
it is considered poetry and will be included in another volume. The classifi- 
cation is, in general, satisfactory for groups A and C. Group B, however, has 
become a “‘catch-all,’? which needs further division, for instance, by period 
or by category. 

For a volume that contains so many Chinese titles, the mistakes and omis- 
sions found are remarkably small in number. Most of the mistakes in transliter- 
ations are matters of the umlaut or sign of aspiration, which need not be listed 
here. Among the translations of the Lieh-nii chuan (pp. 7475), one misses 
the one by Albert Richard O’Hara, The Position of Women in Early China, 
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1945. For additional items, I think Shen Fu (18th century), Fu-sheng liuechi 
or ‘Six Chapters of a Floating Life’’ could be included, of which there is a 
translation by Lin Yiiet’ang in T’ien Hsia Monthly, 1935. 

Some remarks may be added for the identification of certain titles, The Siao 
kinn ouang tgi on page 55 probably should be identified with Hsiao-lin kuang- 
chi, a collection of jokes, On page 97, Ching Ch’u sui-shib chi is listed under 
*‘author unknown.’’ The author of this work, “‘Memoirs on the Various Times 
of the Year [in the Ching Ch’u areal’? was Tsung Lin, who lived under the 
Liang dynasty (6th century), not under the earlier Chin dynasty as is often 
supposed, On page 51, under the Ch’ing-t’ien pao-chien, we read, ‘‘Halphen 
translates the title as ‘Précieux Miroir de l’amour,’ Pelliot, in a review (JA, 
ccii, 1923:341) cannot identify this collection,’ The Chinese title is HAWS, 
It is a collection of classified stories and anecdotes concerning love affairs 
written in the literary style. The compilation was probably around 1600. An- 
other title of the work is Ch’ing shib lei-lieh T2354" of which the Chinese- 
Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute has a copy. 


LIEN*SHENG YANG 
Harvard University 


Altan Tobéi: A Brief History of the Mongols, By bLo, bzan bsTan, *jin, With 
a critical introduction by The Reverend Antoine Mostaert, C.I.C.M., and 
an editor’s foreword by Francis Woodman Cleaves, Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute, Scripta Mongolica I, Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 1952, 
$5.00. 


This work has come to be known as Altan Tob¢i nova, to distinguish it from 
other chronicles of the same name. Since its discovery by the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Mongolian People’s Republic in 1926, its importance has been 
brought to the attention of scholars chiefly through Professor Pelliot’s utili- 
zation of it to elucidate passages of the Secret History (Yiian-ch’ao-pi-shib), 
However the only copies hitherto available for direct reference by European 
scholars have been that of Pelliot and a photographic facsimile preserved in 
the Oriental Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR.’ The present 
edition, a reproduction of a movable type edition published in Ulan Bator in 
1937, thus fills a long-standing need, Father Mostaert, in his scholarly sum- 
mary of the information presently available about the work, has made critical 
use of the most detailed notice hitherto published, that of Zhamcarano,’ and 
added the results of his own examination of the text, 

The precise date of its compilation is not known, but Father Mostaert es 
tablishes by internal evidence the termini 1649-1736, Divided into two vol- 

*Professor Poppe, in his review of the present work (H/AS 16 [1953], 275-279) 
states that he and colleagues planned publication of the text, but the Oriental Insti- 


tute of the Academy of Sciences abandoned the project following the arrest of Zham- 
carano in 1937. 


7C. Z. Zhamcarano, Mongol’ skie letopisi XVII veka, Trudy Instituta Vostokovedeniya 
XVI, Akad. Nauk, Moscow-Leningrad, 1936, 79-120. 
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umes of 161 and 193 pages, it consists of passages borrowed from various 
sources (not identified) of diverse age and value, and gives an account of the 
history of the Mongols from the legendary ancestors of Cinggis qan down to 
the fall of the monarchy of Legden qan (1604-1634) brought about by the trea- 
son of the Qaratin, and the treaty of alliance concluded by the latter with the 
Manchus.” There is little attempt at unification of style, and the simple and 
direct wording of the passages which are parallel with the Secret History or 
taken from other early (unknown) works are in sharp contrast to the saven- 
teenth century accounts, whose elaborate locutions are characteristic for the 
later feudal epoch, and show strong Buddhist tendencies.‘ 

Father Mostaert, following Zhamcarano, gives a general survey of the con- 
tents which distinguishes 16 sections and shows the proportions in which the 
compiler arranged his material; some 265 of the total of 354 pages (I, 6.8-II, 
111.8) are devoted to the period covered by the Secret History, and contain 
versions of no less than 233 of the 282 paragraphs of the latter work, which 
before 1926 was known only in the Chinese transcription of early Ming.* As to 
the relation between the Chinese transcription and Altan Tobti nova’s ver- 
sion (which we shall refer to as YCPS and *YCPS respectively), there has 
been some difference of opinion, That *YCPS is based on a redaction in 
Uigur writing is not disputed, but conflicting positions have been taken in re- 
gard to the origin of the Uigur redaction. Zhamcarano suggested that it was 
essentially a retranscription of YCPS,*° a conclusion which would lead us to 
expect very little of *YCPS in interpreting YCPS, Pelliot however showed 
that corrupt passages of the latter could in some cases be restored with the 
aid of the former, and therefore concluded that the Uigur prototype of *YCPS 
was independent of, and presumably antecedent to, YCPS.” Kozin, while de- 
cidedly favoring the hypothesis put forth by Zhamcarano,” thought enough of 
*YCPS to publish a transcription of it as an appendix to his Sokrovennoe 
Skazanie (pp. 321-397). This has been until now the only text generally 
available, and Father Mostaert made use of it in his valuable works on the 


*The text of this treaty (in the present edition, II, 191.3-192.6) is translated by 
Zhamcarano, op. cit., 119. 

For comments on style and vocabulary supplementing those of Zhamcarano and 
Mostaert, see the above-mentioned review of Poppe. 

SRegarding the conspicuous lacuna on page 137, where Altan Tobéi nova’s version 
of YCPS 176 is immediately followed by that of YCPS 208, Zhamcarano has suggested 
(op. cit., 103) that it is due to the carelessness of a copyist, misled by the occurance 
of the name Jurcedei both at the end of 176 and the beginning of 208 (YCPS text: 
Pelliot, Histoire Secretedes Mongols, 57, 90), and there may be, as Kozin says, 
copies which contain these paragraphs (Kozin, Sokrovenoe Skazanie, Moscow-Lenin- 
gtad, 1941, 19; see also Pelliot, TP XXIX, 1932, 49.). 

*Op. cit., 91. Zhamcarano was nevertheless convinced that some material of *YCPS, 
lacking in YCPS, could be ascribed to the original, see Mostaert’s Introduction, xiii, 
a. 7; also Zhamcarano, 99, where he refers to a passage of *YCPS (I, 48.9-10 of the 
present edition) which ‘supplements YCPS 96. 

See the works cited by Mostaert, xiii, n. 7, especially Melanges Asiatiques I (= 
JA 232), 1940-41, 4, and Heissig, Bolur Erike, 42. 

*Kozin, op. cit., 18-22. 
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YCPS,’ incidentally providing further corroboration for Pelliot’s view. He 
now facilitates collation of YCPS and *YCPS by giving a concordance of the 
two versions (pp. xviii-xx). 

Perusal of the text is further facilitated by summaries, with page-line ref- 
erences, of the principal passages, 27 in number, whose style and content at- 
test to the early date of the sources from which they were borrowed (pp. xiv- 
xviii), Father Mostaert does not comment on them in detail, but agrees with 
Zhamcarano that some are of at least as great antiquity as YCPS, and that the 
value of Altan Tobti nova is due in large measure to the fact that it is the 
only known repository for many of them,” 

The series inaugurated by this publication is designed to make important 
Mongolian works more generally available, and is assured of an enthusiastic 
welcome by all students of Mongolian language and history. 


MICHAEL C, ROGERS 
University of California at Berkeley 


Chii-yen Han-chien k’ao-shih FEMS (Investigation of the Han wooden 
slips of Chii-yen), By LAO KAN 3. Academia Sinica, Institute of His- 
tory and Philology (Kuo-li chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian, Li-shih yieyen yen- 
chiu-so), Monograph (Chuan-k’an) 21, Shib-wen 8X , 4 ts’e, Chungking: 
1943, K’ao-cheng #i@ , 2 ts’e, Chungking: 1944, 


In this work the author published for the first time the Han inscribed wooden 
slips discovered by Sven Hedin’s Sino-Swedish Expedition of 1927=35 in the 
Chii-yen region, The finds constitute probably by far the largest sirgle col- 
lection of original Han documents yet discovered, For this reason alone Mr, 
Lao’s contribution deserves far greater attention from western sinologists 


°**A propos du mot Sirolya de l’Histoire secrete des Mongols,’’ HJAS 12 (1949), 
470-476; ‘*Sur Quelques passages de l’Histoire secrete des Mongols,’? HJAS 13 
(1950), 285-362; suite: 14 (1951), 329-404; fin: 15 (1952), 285-408. 

104s Father Mostaert notes, some of these texts have been translated in whole or 
in part by Zhamcarano (op. cit.). For convenience of reference to the present edition 
of Altan Tobéi nova, we list the following: I, 24.4-25.10 (Zh., 95 f.), 100.7=101.1 
(Zh., 101), Il, 86.10-91.11 (Zh., 114-117). Sayand Secen has versions of several of 
the episodes in question, e.g. 1) the miraculous nectar which only Cinggis could 
drink (II, 1.1+2.3; text in Schmidt’s edition of Sayang Secen, 82.6=16); 2) Cinggis’s 
condemnation and subsequent pardon of Aryason (II, 50.13=53.1; op. cit., 78.7=80.2); 
and 3) the lamentations of Toyon Temir (II, 122.3-124.6; op. cit., 136.1-19). 

Father Mostaert’s second passage (I, 71.3-G6), which is an interpolation in *YCPS 
123 and narrates the origin of Cinggis’s seal and name, appears to be merely a sum- 
mary of an earlier passage (I, 26.4=28.4), which M. does not include in this category. 
As regards the account of Qubilai’s miraculous birth, and the death of his father 
Tolui by virtue of which Cinggis was spared by Heaven (II, 76.6-78.1), we might note 
the conflict with YCPS 272 (Haenisch, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, 137ff.), 
according to which Tolui sacrificed himself not for his father Cinggis but for his 
elder brother Ogedei. This passage is doubtless of Qubilaid inspiration, like 
Cinggis’s alleged designation of Qubilai as his eventual successor (Sayang Secen, 
105; Vladimirtsov, Gengis Khan, French edition, Historical Introduction by Grousset, 
XIIIf.). 
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than it has thus far received, The work, originally a wartime production, has 
gone through various stages of revision; unfortunately, not all of these have 
been accessible to the reviewer.’ The present notice must therefore be re- 
garded as provisional, 

First, a word on Chii-yen, This is the name of the two lakes into which the 
Etsin-gol has flowed in its northeasterly course from the Kansu corridor into 
the wasteland of Ninghsia, (In historic times the stream changed its course 
slightly to the northwest, and the earlier, i.e, the eastern, Chiieyen Lake dried 
up.) It was through the Kansu corridor, thrust between the Tibetan and Turkic 
peoples, that Han Wueti sought to establish a secure route to the west, about 
110 B.C, The region between Wu-wei and Tun-huang was organized into com- 
manderies (chiin) about this time. Military and civil district (bsien) head- 
quarters were evidently established at the walled town of Chii-yen, located 
probably somewhat southwest of the eastern Chiieyen Lake, in, or shortly 
after, 104 B.C, Fortifications were erected in this area by Wueti, Chii-yen 
therefore seems to have been intended as a strong point guarding the northern 
flank of the route to the Tarim Basin against the Hsiung-nu.’ It played an im- 
portant role in the organization and history of the Han times, especially under 
Wu-ti. For example, it was from Chiieyen that Li Ling’s ill-fated five thousand 
jumped off in 99 B.C, (Han shu 54,0491c). 

This area was explored by Colonel Koslov, by Sir Aurel Stein, and finally 
by the Sino-Swedish Expedition in 1930, The last group was particularly for 
tunate in acquiring several thousand inscribed wooden slips dating from Han 
times, greatly exceeding the quantity of Han slips found by Stein at Tun- 
Huang (Mori, loc. cit., gives ‘‘up to ten thousand’’ Han slips). These materi- 
als were left by Folke Bergman, the expedition’s archaeologist, in Peking, 
where they were studied and classified by Lao and his colleagues.’ 


1See Chiieyen Han-chien k’ao-cheng puechenc, in Liuet’ung pieb-lu ~ABUSK, Aca- 
demia Sinica, Institute of History and Philology, Special publication (wai-pien) of the 
Bulletin, 1945-46 (later republished as vol. 14 of the Bulletin); Chi-yen Han-chien 
k’ao-shih bsii-mu, Bulletin, 10 (1948), 647-658; and Chii-yen Han-chien k’ao-shib, rev. 
ed., 1949. I have been unable to examine the last named work. It is listed in the bib- 
liography of works on Han inscribed wooden slips in Toydshi kenkyu, 12.3 (March, 
1953), postface, 9-10; see also article by Mori Shikazo, ibid., 193. (The Academia 
Sinica’s list of its own publications gives 1948 as the date of the revised edition; see 
the Institute’s Ch’u-pan-p’in muslu, 9. Since the usual month of publication is omitted, 
and the list was itself issued in 1948, I presume that this date represents a publish- 
ing schedule rather than an accomplished fact.) Both Toydshi kenkyu and the Acad- 
emia Sinica list note that only the Shib-wen section was included in this revised 
edition. 

*See Han shu (K’ai-ming ed.) 28B.0425d, Hou Han shu 33.0709c, and Dubs, History 
of the Former Han Dynasty, 2:83. The site of the town Chi-yen was probably close to, 
or even identical with, that of Kharakhoto, the Tangut (Hsi Hsia) center explored by 
Koslov in 1908. 

*See article by Bergman in vol. 4 of History of the Expedition in Asia, 1927-1935 
(Pub. No. 26 of the Sino-Swedish Expedition), Stockholm, 1945, especially 135-155; 
and Hedin, ibid., vol. 3 (Pub. No. 25), Stockholm, 1944, 306-307. The slips were re- 
moved from Peking National University to Shanghai and finally to Hongkong during the 
war (Hedin, loc. cit., and Lao’s preface). 
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In his preface Lao points out that Bergman had not yet published his sci- 
entific account of these finds;* hence the exact provenience of individual 
pieces is not indicated, and presumably is unknown, However, two sites on 
the eastern bank of the Etsin-gol, southwest of the presumed site of the town 
of Chii-yen, are given as the sources of the bulk of the material, Large num- 
bers of slips are dated, the dates ranging from the period 104-101 B.C, to 
A.D, 30 (a few slips date from the period A.D, 89-104 according to the 1948 
version of this preface, p. 650; see note 1), 


The preface is valuable for its observations on the narrative history and 
chronology of the Chii-yen region during the Han period, especially the years 
ca, 115-90 B.C, and the reign of Kuangewu ti (A.D. 25-57). Such important 
matters as the organization of military agricultural colonies (t’un-t’ien "2 ), 
the grain supply to the frontier, and the beacon warning-system are discussed, 
The last topic is given particularly full attention, comparisons being made be- 
tween the Han system and that of the T’ang, Evidence is adduced from the Han 
histories and, in connection with the beacons, from the wooden slips of both 
Chii-yen and Tun-huang. 


The four volumes (ts’e) of 1943 are largely devoted to the texts of the slips 
themselves, which were first transcribed by hand from photographs. They are 
arranged in five general classes according to the type of document (official 
documents, lists and registers, letters, etc.), These in turn are subdivided 
according to subject matter—an orderly and admirable plan, especially where 
so much material is concerned, The sub-classes concern such matters as of- 
ficial tallies, and records of signal beacons, horses and carriages, food, medi- 
cal recipes, etc, In the general section devoted to personal letters the char 
acteristic feelings of the border soldier may be discerned, Needless to say, 
much of the material is fragmentary, indecipherable, or both, A miscellaneous 
section, subdivided into dated and undated slips, forms the fifth general cate- 
gory. 

The two volumes of critical investigation (K’ao-cheng) are extremely valu- 
able for any student of Han cultural history, Here the author comments upon 
many phases of frontier life, basing his discussions upon the inscriptions and 
often comparing their testimony with that of the Han histories, Considerable 
space is given to tallies, the divisions of the day, the beacons, the adminis- 
trative system, the crossbow, and many other subjects, The order of entries 
appears to be that followed in the earlier work, However, only certain inscrip- 
tions are commented upon, and they often serve as points of departure for dis- 
cussions of subjects which do not correspond with the original headings, 
Therefore, an index would greatly enhance the usefulness of this section; or 
else the contents might be distributed among new subject headings and pro- 


“The statement about Bergman is repeated on p. 650 of the 1948 version of Lao’s 
preface (see note 1). Presumably Bergman, who I am informed died in 1946, never did 
complete this task. 
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vided with adequate cross-references.’ Maps and diagrams are included, as 
well as corrigenda for the Shib-wen section, Lao’s 1946 article (see note 1) 
is what its title declares it to be, a supplement to the revision of these in- 
quiries, In its sixteen pages the author takes up some of the same questions 
in the same order, adducing new textual evidence, There is a page of 
corrigenda. 

The physical quality of this work, in the edition of 1943 and 1944, and the 
supplement of 1946, reflects the time at which it was produced, The paper is 
poor and the text, while generally clear, is in a few places blurred or even 
illegible. The maps and diagrams are not well produced, There are no fac- 
similes of the finds themselves.* Lao’s preface, in both versions, mentions 
that some of the photographs on which the published inscriptions were based 
were lost during the dislocations of the war, and some inscriptions remained 
illegible or could not be placed in proper sequence, (Apparently if it included 
one legible character an inscription was reproduced; there are many such 
cases in the ‘‘miscellaneous’’ section), The present work appears to contain 
roughly eight thousand inscriptions, considerably less than Mori’s rough figure 
for the total find, According to Mori (loc. cit.) the revised edition is typeset, 
If Lao’s plan of 1948 was followed, an index to the inscriptions was added, as 
was an appendix evidently comparing the Chii-yen inscribed slips with those 
of Tun Huang. 

The 1949 edition will undoubtedly supersede the earlier version, But in 
spite of the inevitable shortcomings involved in their wartime presentation, 
the inscriptions and comments here published for the first time are of the 
highest value, The importance of the material is attested by the many special 
studies (several of them by Lao) which have already been based on it, This 
source material and scholarly work deserve far more attention than they have 
so far received in the West.’ 


CHAUNCEY S, GOODRICH 
University of California 


RECENT CHINESE PUBLICATIONS 


The earliest edition of the Chung-kuo t’ung-shibh chien-pien }Ria= iit 
was published in Yenan in two volumes, the first in September, 1941, and the 


*The table of contents issued in 1948 (p. 648) lists an index, following the K’ao- 
cheng section. But it seems clear that this section was not published with the re- 
vised edition of the documents in 1949; hence, if an index was drawn up it presumably 
applies only to the documents themselves. 

, Students of Han script can, of course, turn to Chavannes’ Les documents chinois 
decouverts par Aurel Stein (Oxford: 1913); or to Wang Kuo-wei and Lo Chen-y, Liu- 
sha chui-chien HEUER AM (preface dated Kyoto: 1914). 

Toydshi kenkyu, 12.3, entirely.devoted to the Chiryen finds and largely based on 
Lao’s present work, is highly recommended. See especially bibliography on Han slips 
(postface, 9=10) and introductory article by Mori, 193-205. 
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second in December a year later, It was under the general authorship of the 
*‘Chinese Historical Society,’’ the chief editor of which was Fan Wen-lan 
YE2CM , This work has since been regarded as the general history of China 
endorsed by the Communist Party, and to many readers Fan Wen-lan’s name 
suggests that of M. N. Pokrovskii in the Soviet Union before 1932, 

In the original preface to the Chung-kuo t’ung-shih chien-pien the thesis is 
propounded that 


**in seeking to know the future of the entire human society, it is necessary to under- 
stand the past history of the entire human society; in seeking to know the future of 
the Chinese people, it is necessary to understand the past history of the Chinese 
people; in seeking to know the future of the Chinese people and the entire human so- 
ciety, it is necessary to understand the characteristics both common and particular 
to the two histories. Only true understanding of the common and the particular char- 
acteristics in the histories can lead to the grasp of the fundamental laws in the de- 
velopment of society; thus progress of the society toward a definite goal can be 
smoothly motivated. Therefore, to study Chinese history is the rightful duty of every 
progressive Chinese.”’ 


This shows that in the program of the Chinese Communists, history commands 
high regard and history writing has a definite aim. 

Over the span of more than a decade, this general history of China has gone 
through two revisions and numerous printings, Before 1947 all the printings 
were made in the Communist areas, Its first Shanghai edition appeared in July, 
1947, with a second printing following within a month, In 1948 the first revi- 
sion took place, In August, 1953, the first part of the second revised edition 
was published and, although the remaining parts of the projected four volume 
series have not yet appeared, the impression given is that this is meant to be 
the definitive form, Since history writing has been ascribed a definite aim and 
as Fan’s work, up to the present, has enjoyed the prestige of an officially ap- 
proved textbook, any revision in the later editions should be analyzed to de- 
termine whether it is just a textual or factual improvement or whether it re- 
flects some profound change in political direction, The following is only a 
superficial and cursory survey. | 

On the whole, all the changes made in the 1948 revised edition are minor 
ones, The editors in the preface to the second edition (1948) made the reser 
vation that this history was to be revised further. The only important additions 
in this edition were two essays by Fan Wen-lan inserted after the prefaces, 
These are ‘‘Yen-chiu Chung-kuo sanech’ienenien li-shih ti yao-shih” 
P+ BFR AMAL (The key to the study of the three thousand years of 
Chinese history) and ‘Lun cheng-t’ung”? im@ll-® (On the rightful ruler), The 
first essay explains the division of periods in Chinese history from the Com- 
munist viewpoint, and the second is a political argument based on a tradi- 
tional theme, There is a good article comparing these two earlier editions by 
Jung Meng-yiian * iW in the Chiao-hsiieh sheng-huo HB+z%E (combined is 
sue of Nos, 5 and 6, September 6, 1950, pp. 56-57) under the title ‘*Chungekuo 
t’ung-shih chien-pien ti chi-chung pan-pen,”’ 
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Part I of the second revised edition shows considerable change in com- 
parison with the two former editions, It was issued by the People’s Publish- 
ing House in Peking under the authorship of Fan Wen-lan, Both earlier edi- 
tions consisted of three parts: from the earliest times to Ch’in, from Ch’in and 
Han to the Six Dynasties, and from Sui to the Opium War, The new edition will 
consist of four pares: from the earliest times to Ch’in, from Ch’in to Sui, from 
Sui to the end of Yiian, and Ming-Ch’ing to the Opium War. The first volume of 
the new edition although covering the same period as the first part of thatwo 
former editions, is expanded by some 25,000 characters and includes plates, 
maps, and tables, 

Scholars in all disciplines who are interested in China, whether in history 
or philosophy, in sociology or political science, have been watching with keen 
interest and to some extent speculating on what Chinese cultural traditions 
are going to be accepted or rejected. To some, ‘*There would seem to be lit- 
tle doubt that, as time goes on, a great many elements of China’s tradition 
that have been called ‘feudal’ and ‘reactionary’ will gradually find their way 
back into good standing, What is to happen to Confucius is not yet clear.... 
Thus it is by no means impossible that the idol of old China may come to be 
hailed as a forerunner, in the revolutionary tradition, of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 
and Mao Tse-tung, a hero of new China,’’ (H. G, Creel. Chinese Thought from 
Confucius to Mao Tse-tung. p. 257) To others, ‘‘The Communists seek, in ef- 
fect, to find a synthesis to displace the Western antithesis to the rejected 
Confucian thesis, China should embrace neither the traditionally celebrated 
Chinese values nor the modern Western ones in whose name the former were 
first attacked.”’ (J. R. Levenson, ‘‘ ‘History’ and ‘Value’: the tensions of in- 
tellectual choice in modern China,’’ p. 185 in Studies in Chinese Thought. 
Ed, by Arthur F, Wright) Or, ‘“‘It is interesting to speculate on the process of 
the total transformation of culture and life now being attempted by the Chi- 
nese Communists and its significance for the types of problems we have been 
discussing....Now, if we assume that the Communists gain a measure of suc- 
cess, both the influence of the old literature and the force of the traditional 
cultural factors will be reduced or nullified, How far all this may go is a much 
argued question, It is one of the most important questions of our day,’’ (Arthur 
F, Wright. “‘The Chinese Language and Foreign Ideas,”’ ibid., p. 301) 

The revisions in the 1953 edition may offer some clues, Let us see, for 
example, what differences have been brought about in the presentation of Cone 
fucius, In the two former editions Confucius was presented in some 2,000 
characters, but in this revision Confucius is allotted over 5,000 characters, 
While Fan has always had proper respect for Confucius and has never made 
any really derogatory remarks about this ancient sage, in this new appraisal 
Confucius is accorded more credit than in the older editions, The fact that 
more quotations from and allusions to Confucius are employed is noticeable, 
Fan points out that in the Confucian Analects there are many mottos and 
formulas which are still useful to apply to the new order of society. And he 
asks, is not the best motto for scientific study, ‘‘when you know a thing, to 
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hold that you know it; and when you do not know a thing, to allow that you do 
not know it’’? And is not the best formula for learning (hsiieh-bsi) ‘‘to learn 
with a constant perseverance and application’’? 


LIENCHE FANG 
Hoover Institute and Library 


Dschu Hsi, Djin-sf lu, die sungkonfuzianische Summa, mit dem Kommentar des 
Y& Tsai, tibersetzt und erlautert, VON OLAF GRAF, O, S, B.; Erster Band, 
Einleitung Tokys, Sophia University Press, 1953, 297 p. 


Students of Sung Confucianism will need no introduction to Rev, Olaf Graf, 
whose study of the life and work of Kaibara Ekken (Kaibara Ekiken, Leyden, 
1942) is one of the few things of its kind ever undertaken by an Occidental 
scholar, The work under consideration here is a study of the Chin-ssu-lu 
UEBSK , a collection by Chu Hsi of what he considered the choice philosophic 
writings of his predecessors in the hsing-li #£#2 school of Confucianism. 

In the first chapter the author sketches the history of the bsing-li school, 
its philosophic background (rivalry with Taoism and Buddhism included), its 
political background (the involuntary abandonment by the Sung of North China, 
the revolutionary program of Wang An-shih), and brief biographies of its found- 
ers, Chou Tun-i ABA , Ch’eng Hao @X¥ , Ch’eng I HA, Chang Tsai RR, 
and Chu Hsi himself, He points out that the thing they had in common was 
their view of human nature (#£) and the doctrine, harking back to Mencius, 
that the whole end of man is to bring his microcosm into harmony with the 
macrocosm, or rather to achieve such order and harmony within the microcosm 
as to mirror the essential order and harmony governing the macrocosm, 

The second chapter treats the Chin-ssu-lu as a whole, the circumstances 
under which it was composed, the choice of the title, the division into chiian, 
subdivisions within the respective chiian, the choice of material, principal 
canonical texts quoted, etc, A section is also devoted to a history of the ex- 
egesis of the Chin-ssu-lu in both China and Japan and to some Japanese bib- 
liography. Special stress is laid on the commentary of Yeh Ts’ai #& , which 
will appear in translation with the text proper in two forthcoming volumes, 

The third chapter, Das Djin-si lu als Summa, attempts to deal in a system- 
atic fashion with the philosophy underlying the Chin-ssu-lu, In brief, it is as 
follows: The Absolute (Graf calls it die Allnorm) is known to both Confucius 
and Lao-tzu as tao, It is the Order that rules the macrocosm (hence das 
Seiende), and the supreme ideal of the Chinese thinker (das Seinsollende) is 
to match that Order in his microcosm, When a human being has caused his 
microcosm to coincide completely with the macrocosm, then he is wesensecht, 
Graf renders ch’eng ® by vollkommene Wesenstreue, a translation far superior 
to the “‘sincerity’’ to which we are so accustomed, He quotes not inaptly from 
the Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father who 
is in Heaven is perfect.’’ The first step toward the attainment of such perfec- 
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tion is an examination of the macrocosm or, in the words of the Ta-bsiteh K# , 
“the ascertainment of things’? ( #4 ) and the “perfection of wisdom’’ ( 3t#& ) 
resulting from it. When one has examined the macrocosm and observed the 
Order that holds sway within it, when one has come to understand that one’s 
duty is to reproduce the macrocosmic order within oneself, and, finally, when 
one has steeled one’s character against all distractions from this high pur 
pose, both external and internal, one is ready to carry one’s will into action 
( 4738 ), Then and only then is our human being ready to take his place in so- 
ciety, first as head of a family, then as an official in the Gross{familie of all 
mankind, the Confucian universal state, When our civil servant retires from 
public service, his next duty is to train those who shall come after him, In a 
higher sense, this means to instil in them the love of duty and righteousness, 
in a less sublime sense to prepare them for the examinations, that necessary 
evil which furnished the only road to a bureaucratic career. The last two chiian 
of the Chin-ssu-lu are an attack on heterodoxy (Taoism, Buddhism, and even 
such dead horses as Yang Chu #%% and Mo Ti, and the like) and an enumera- 
tion of the hero-saints of the Confucian Hall of Fame, 

The fourth chapter is a very detailed analysis of the contents of each chiian, 
while the fifth goes into the question of classical allusions in great detail, 
The sixth treats more fully the Chin-ssu-lu stand on Buddhism and Taoism, 

The seventh and final chapter is the most interesting, but the one on which 
I feel least competent to comment, It is a comparison of the Chin-ssu-lu with 
the Latin Scholastics and Spinoza, The author remarks on the similarity of the 
human mind regardless of geography and differences in cultural background, 
regardless even of fundamental linguistic differences, Graf says, and I agree, 
that no medium of expression is less suited to philosophy than the Chinese 
language. All the more admirable, then, is this achievement of the bsing-li 
thinkers, a model of organization and clarity that does not have its like else- 
where in Chinese philosophic literature, 

In comparing them with the Scholastics, Graf does not condemn the Con- 
fucianists for ‘‘failing’’ to produce the theory of one God or of creatio ex 
nibilo; on the contrary, he asserts that what was impossible for Aristotle, 
standing on the shoulders of Plato and making use of the highly articulate 
Greek language, was a fortiori impossible for the Sung thinkers, relying on 
their own tradition and their ‘‘grammarless language.’’ But if creation from 
absolute nothing requires an act of faith or outright revelation to be compre- 
hended, then it is not an attainment of the intellect; if it can be attained by 
the intellect, then revelation becomes irrelevant. In either case, the failure 
(if it was a failure) of the Chinese thinkers to develop such a theory cannot 
be considered a shortcoming. Rather, the reverse is true, The Chinese phil- 
osophers, like those of India and Greece, rose above their own creation myths, 
while it is the Scholastics who failed to rise above the Hebrew creation myth, 

The author treats Bodhidharma as the founder of the Ch’an Sect, whereas 
most Buddhologists have ceased to regard him as a historical personage. He 
mistranslates Hm as Schule der gepfliickten Blume. #4 means to twist, and 
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refers to the Buddha’s twisting of a flower in his hand while Kagyapa smiled, 
thereby indicating that he understood the Buddha’s meaning. ‘“‘Gewiss mag ein 
genaues sprachliches Aequivalent fir Hf#£...im Sanskrit fehlen...”’ says 
our author; the word is not wanting at all, it is svabhava, a very frequent term 
in Mahayana Sanskrit texts, since the Mahayanists never tire of denying its 
existence, If anything, the Chinese term is a direct translation from the 
Sanskrit, 

It is to be regretted that Fr, Graf had to add to the already excessive num- 
ber of Chinese Romanization systems by using one of his own, The standard 
German system or the Wade-Giles, both in wide currency, would have been 
preferable in my opinion. 


LEON HURVITZ 
Kyoto, Japan 


Japan’s Natural Resources and Their Relation to Japan’s Economic Future, 
By EDWARD A, ACKERMAN. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953, xxv, 655, including appendixes, notes and index. $25.00. 


Japan’s population has just exceeded 87 million. By 1965, Dr. Ackerman 
estimates it will be in excess of 101 million, It has now become commonplace 
to note that these millions live on four small islands, whose land area is 
about the size of the State of California, but only 1/16 of which is arable, A 
century ago (1865) the population was about a third (33 million) of what is 
estimated for 1965. Technology in agriculture and yields have increased strik- 
ingly in the past. How much more such improvement can be expected? At what 
point does Japan become an insoluble Malthusian problem? What can be done 
to prevent the pressure of population on the land from producing grave social 
and political unrest and upheaval? 

This is the crux of the real problem with which Dr, Ackerman comes to grips 
in his admirable and sweeping analysis of Japan’s natural resources, He does 
not side-step the central issue, he does not equivocate, When he raises cru- 
cial questions he seeks to answer them. Those familiar with Japan’s situation 
need no elaboration of its deficiency of food, fuel, forest and an endless num- 
ber of industrial raw materials such as cotton, wool, coking coal, etc. Dr. 
Ackerman examines each of these situations in detail, His study is organized 
into three parts, The first is a description of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
mineral industries, and energy sources together with an appraisal of their 
present level of development and use. An evaluation of the potential produc- 
tive capacity, possibility of technical improvement in resource utilization, 
and likely economic pressure caused by population growth comprises the 
second section, A third and shorter division summarizes the resource situa- 
tion of the islands, proposes certain constructive measures and considers 
Japan’s problems in relation to those of the rest of Asia and the West, Of 
particular interest is Professor Ackerman’s characterization of the vast area 
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from Spain and North Africa, Egypt, Iran, Greece, Turkey, The Arab States, 
India, Pakistan, Southeast Asia, Formosa, Korea through and including Japan, 
as the ‘‘Unstable Zone’’ and his plea for greater Japanesé participation in the 
development of this area, 

That this concept and his advocacy of certain other measures such as ‘‘al- 
truistic and understanding assistance from abroad,” greater access to foreign 
markets, lower tariffs in the U. S,, increased foreign investment in Japan, 
fertility control, etc,, are not new does not make them less urgent, His ntain 
hope seems to rest, however, on ‘‘integrated regional resource development 
projects’’ to be undertaken within Japan, This is not unnatural since, in addi- 
tion to being Professor of Geography at the University of Chicago, Dr, Acker 
man is also Assistant General Manager of The Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He feels that ‘‘one day the existence or absence of such projects may mean 
the difference between a democratic and an autocratic J apan,”’ 

The size of the food deficit, Dr, Ackerman holds, makes it Japan’s number 
one economic problem and a political consideration of grave importance, It is 
toward keeping this problem from becoming any worse, that his integrated 
regional resource development projects are in good measure directed, He be- 
lieves that by 1965, if the necessary actions have been taken, Japan could 
provide 80 percent of the fuel value, 75 percent of the total protein, and 69 
percent of the animal protein required for its probable population of 101 mil- 
lion, This, he notes, would be very much the same as the 1931=40 situation, 
To achieve it, however, he warns, ‘‘will require that the Japanese become 
more efficient in production than any nation in history probably has been,”’ 

Most of the material for this excellent study was gathered while Dr. Acker- 
man was serving as Technical Adviser and Visiting Expert Consultant for the 
National Resources Section, GHQ-SCAP, Japan from 1946 to 1949, Of his 
original ‘‘Report on Japanese Natural Resources Prepared in General Head- 
quarters in 1948,’’ only fifty-seven copies are reported to have been published, 
Subsequently in 1950 nearly all the material included in Japanese Natural Re- 
sources was issued by General Headquarters in a document entitled ‘‘A Re- 
port on Japanese Natural Resources Prepared in General Headquarters in 
1948.’? This 1950 report was substantially the same as Dr, Ackerman’s 1948 
report except that his name and all text credits to him were deleted; the Fore- 
word was deleted; the ‘‘Conclusions’’ of the last chapter were deleted; and a 
very few other minor revisions made, This 1950 ‘‘Report on Japanese Natural 
Resources Prepared in General Headquarters in 1948’’ was distributed upon 
official or other bonafide request from Tokyo between 1950 and 1952, A J ap- 
anese edition was issued in 1951. The present volume under review, ] apan’s 
Natural Resources, was started as a revision of Japanese Natural Resources 
in December 1950 and completed in December 1951, There are extensive re- 
visions, additions and deletions, The author tells us ‘‘The Conclusions ex- 
pressed throughout the book represent the author’s best judgment on the basis 
of information available in 1951, In not a few cases they differ substantially 
from conclusions reached with inadequate information at an earlier date.’’ 
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Of the many strange things that happened to people and ideas under the 
Occupation this is one of the most curious, Perhaps some day, in the interest 
of objective scholarship, Dr. Ackerman will give us a chronological and define 
itive account of changing conclusions, The present set seem reasonable, well 


supported and unobjectionable, 


JEROME B, COHEN 
College of The City of New York 


Japan: From Surrender to Peace, By BARON E, J, LEWE ADUARD. With a fore- 
ward by John Foster Dulles, New York: Frederick A, Praeger, Inc., 1953, 
xv, 351. 


This book is an historical record of the Occupation, 1946-1952, based upon 
the personal experiences and observations of the author as a Deputy Chief of 
the Netherlands Mission in Japan during four of these significant years, 

The study deals with the aims of the Occupation, the role played by Mac- 
Arthur and his advisers, the attitude of Japanese leaders, in particular that of 
Prime Minister Yoshida, It discusses considerations guiding John Foster 
Dulles in sponsoring a peace of reconciliation, Japanese attitudes in accept- 
ing partnership in the free world community, and the accomplishments of the 
Occupation, Its last chapter entitled ‘‘Where Will Japan Go?” is of great in- 
terest because of its thoughtful reflections for the future, 

Baron Aduard writes that ‘‘in compiling these pages, the author has used no 
confidential information which has come to him in his capacity as a Foreign 
Service Officer....The views set forth in this study are exclusively his own 
and do not necessarily express the views of his Government....’’ This is an 
important qualification. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that he does give not 
only a substantially correct story of historical events relating to the Occupa- 
tion, but also pertinent observations on Japan’s past and presént. It is so ex- 
cellently done that I cannot believe the present work was compiled from infor 
mation based on only four years’ experience, 

The last chapter demonstrates a remarkable understanding of the character+ 
istics of the Japanese and their dissatisfactions with Occupation policy, The 
author notes the undesirable as well as the desirable results arising out of the 
Occupation, and recognizes that Japan, while putting principles into effect, is 
endeavoring to retain what is good in Japanese history and tradition, His final 
chapter should be a significant guide to those who attempt to foresee the 
dangers that Japan faces—the economic crisis, the Communist menace, and 
the spiritual confusion all of which combine to threaten the development of 
democracy in Japan, These difficulties are clearly analyzed and counter 
measures to cope with them are suggested and discussed, 

The author, recognizing the difficulties of evolving a purely western con 
ception of democracy in Japan, advocates a blending of the newly introduced 
concept of democracy with the philosophy of old Japan and the shaping of 
these into a doctrine which will form the basis for a Japanese interpretation 
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of democracy, In order to realize this purpose, he emphasizes a genuine and 
constructive cooperation between the free world and Japan, 

In short, this study is a basic analysis and description of the present situa- 
tion in post-war Japan, Naturally, much of this picture is common knowledge 
in Japan, at least among the intellectuals, It is particularly desirable that the 
book be read by people of the free world who are willing to understand the 
Japanese and support the democratization of Japan, The object of this book, 
it is believed, is to lay stress on this point. + 


TOSHIO UEDA 
The University of Tokyo 


The Love Suicide at Amijima (Shinju Ten no Amijima): A Study of a ] apanese 
Domestic Tragedy by Chikamatsu Monzaemon, By DONALD H. SHIVELY. 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Monograph Series, Volume xv. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 173. $3.00. 


The volume before us is a critical and historical study, with translation, of 
Shinju Ten no Amijima (The Love Suicide at Amijima), which is one of the 
great favorites of the Japanese stage. This play, written in 1720 by Japan’s 
most famous dramatist, Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1725), was first pro- 
duced on the joruri or marionette stage at Osaka, It is a domestic tragedy tell- 
ing the story of a paper merchant, Jihei, and his lover, Koharu, who is a pros- 
titute in Osaka’s Sonezaki quarter, Jihei is married and harassed by his sense 
of duty to his family. But he is also as true to Koharu as the latter is to him, 
and the ill-fated lovers die together on the shore of Amijima, a piece of land 
washed by the Yodo River. 

Dr, Shively’s introduction gives us an excellent view of the code, moral and 
social, under which the Osaka townsmen lived. The status enjoyed by the 
merchants was considerably lower than that of the samurai class, but the 
townsmen had developed a rigid ethical code, Among the ideas which they 
considered important were the following: one’s business had to prosper; one’s 
financial and personal obligations had to be met; if one’s obligations to one’s 
family conflicted with any affair of the heart, a choice had to be made, with 
least disturbance of ‘“‘face.’’ If the choice was double suicide, the lovers 
died in the belief that they would share the next existence together; in The 
Love Suicide at Amijima, Jihei and Koharu hope, through Buddha’s compas- 
sion and through their own prayers, to attain the Western Paradise, Dr, Shively 
lucidly describes the psycho-sociological conflicts in which Jihei and Koharu 
were involved, ‘‘The conclusion,’’ as he points out (17), ‘‘usually is a triumph 
of the heart, of human frailties.’ The lovers die despite the sense of duty 
which Jihei in particular feels toward his family; on the other hand, it is this 
sense of duty which in large measure forces him to take the road to suicide, 

Dr. Shively’s introduction competently describes the role which the theatre 
played in the lives of the Osaka townsmen, the contributions Chikamatsu made 
to the joruri theatre, the gay quarters at Osaka, and the content, style, and 
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textual history of Amijima. Enriching the picture we receive of Osaka life are 
the author’s notes on such topics as the ezoshi or illustrated leaflet (125-6) 
and the binin, who comprised a special pariah group (111). Enlivening his vol- 
ume are his notes on the people, artifacts, and customs found at the houses of 
entertainment. 

The writing that goes into a joruri play is highly exaggerated. Feelingly 
chanted to the accompaniment of samisen it helps to give life to the puppets 
on the stage. Dr. Shively’s comments on the style of Amijima (42-48) and the 
notes in which he carefully explains the several meanings which a particular 
passage may convey result in an excellent description of stylistics in Chika- 
matsu’s domestic tragedies. For an example of the expertness with which he 
has managed his translation, the reader’s attention is invited to his rendering 
of the michiyuki of ‘‘journey’”’ in Act III, Much of the Amijima is written in 
alternating phrases of seven syllables and five. The writing therefore has a 
poetic rhythm. This rhythm, we are bound to say, cannot come across in Dr, 
Shively’s prose translation, but we should also be grateful for the full meas- 
ure of meaning which his rendering and notes convey. One possible criticism 
in this connection: in evaluating Amijima as literature, we question whether 
the ‘‘journey’’ found in Act III contains Chikamatsu’s ‘‘most beautiful prose”’ 
(43). Rather, it seems more proper to say that the writing here is excessively 
decorated and contrived, and that these qualities do not necessarily make for 
aesthetic pleasure. 

In two notes numbered 34 and 158, Dr. Shively indicates that he has some- 
what arbitrarily ascribed particular speeches to particular characters. The re- 
viewer cannot forbear suggesting that the problem, to give the speeches to the 
proper characters, might have been solved, so far as modern-day productions 
are concerned, by addressing a letter of inquiry to the Bunrakuza, the puppet 
theatre at Osaka. The translation “I have no face’’ (73) seems unfortunate, 
despite everyone’s understanding that “‘face’’ is important in the Japanese 
scheme of values. This reviewer believes that the use of illustrations from 
actual productions of the play and a richer description of the puppets, puppet 
teers, their actions, the chanting, and the music would have added materially 
to the effectiveness of Dr. Shively’s volume. The frontispiece consists of a 
map showing the route which the lovers took as they journeyed to the scene of 
suicide; unfortunately, the most crucial name in the entire play, Amijima it- 
self, is misspelled on this map. The character for mura on page 116 is obvi- 
ously upside down. The second and final vowel in isshu, page 114, note 106, 
is short, not long. This reviewer deplores the practice adopted in the volume 
of gathering the notes, first at the end of the Introduction, and then after the 
Translation of the play. The placing of footnotes at the bottom of each page 
is surely a piece of printer’s business that is easily managed. It puts the 
notes where the reader wants them—close to the text that is being annotated. 

But after these minor complaints are stated, the fact still remains that Dr. 
Shively’s work is a welcome addition to the number, still unfortunately small, 
of studies in Japanese literature in which the originals are faithfully rendered, 
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properly described in terms of the genres to which they belong, and carefully 
related to the society from which they sprang. 


JOSEPH K, YAMAGIWA 
University of Michigan 


The Japanese Frontier in Hawaii, 1868-1898. By HILARY CONROY. University 
of California Publications in History, Volume 46, Berkeley: University, of 
California Press, 1953. vi, 175. Appendixes, bibliography and index. 
$2.50. 


It has been said that the history of the Pacific Ocean area might have fol- 
lowed a very different course had it not been for the whale, the sea otter, and 
ginseng. Now, Professor Hilary Conroy has come forth with an excellent ac- 
count of Japanese immigration to the Hawaiian Islands which might never have 
taken place but for sugar cane. 

The Japanese Frontier in Hawaii, 1868-1898, is a careful, objective study 
based chiefly on primary sources in the Archives of Hawaii and in Japanese 
official documents, executed against the background of historical forces at 
work in Japan and Hawaii. It represents a distinct contribution to scholarship 
in the field of Pacific history and is a valuable addition to the growing, but 
yet relatively undeveloped and inadequate, literature of the area. 

Beginning with the account of first official relations between Japan and 
Hawaii, Professor Conroy shows the desperate need for labor on the sugar 
plantations which impelled the Hawaiian government to secure laborers from 
“wherever they may come.”’ From the arrival of the first group of 148 Japanese 
laborers in 1868 until the annexation of the islands by the United States in 
1898, the relations between Japan and Hawaii revolved around the immigration 
problem. The author traces the ups and downs of this relationship while at the 
same time unraveling the story of the immigrants themselves who were faced 
with the problem of adjustment which was made more difficult by the prevail- 
ing political atmosphere. 

The first batch of immigrants who were greeted with enthusiasm did not turn 
out so well and did not augur well for the future of immigration, Bitterness 
developed on both sides and the atmosphere was not cleared until a Japanese 
embassy was dispatched to Hawaii and forty unhappy and unruly immigrants 
were sent home. Friendly relations were restored with the conclusion of a 
Treaty of Commerce and Friendship in 1871, but not the flow of badly needed 
immigrant-laborers. In the early 1880’s, Hawaii was confronted with a serious 
labor crisis. A tenfold increase in sugar production in a decade had brought 
about an almost insatiable demand for labor. A step toward the amelioration of 
this situation was the conclusion of a Japanese-Hawaiian Emigration Conven- 
tion of January, 1886 which assured the flow of Japanese immigration. In 1894, 
four years before the annexation, this convention-contract system gave way to 
laissez-faire immigration. 
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The author has achieved not only solid research but also an excellent pre- 
sentation, providing interpretations and insights which fill the gaps that have 
long existed. He brings out clearly the inseparable interrelationship between 
economics, politics, and diplomacy as well as the interactions in international 
relations. No one interested in the historical development of Hawaii and par- 
ticularly the events and circumstances which led to her annexation by the 
United States can afford to overlook The Japanese Frontier in Hawaii, 1868- 
1898, a work which is in a sense an important segment of the history of 
American-Japanese relations. 


CHITOSHI YANAGA 
Yale University 


Shusen shiroku #©®RSK (Historical records of the ending of the war). Com- 
piled by the Foreign Ministry of Japan. Tokyo: Shimbun gekkansha, 1952, 
818 +7 +62 + 34+65. 


In this impressive volume, a group of Foreign Ministry scholars, led by 
Kurihara Ken #R/f@, present their version of how the Japanese Government 
reached one of the great decisions of our times, that of ending the War in the 
Pacific. Western statesmen, publicists and scholars have long debated the 
relative importance of such efforts as the strangulation by sea, the strategic 
bombing of the home islands, the propaganda broadcasts of Admiral Zacharias, 
the defeat of Germany, the dropping of the atomic bombs arid the entry of the 
Soviet Union into the War; but there have been few serious attempts to re- 
solve the problem by asking the Japanese leaders themselves other than that 
made by the United States Strategic Bombing Survey in the hectic days im- 
mediately following the surrender. Now at last we are able to check and 
gteatly amplify the Survey’s analysis by comparing it with a full-scale treat 
ment of the subject by one of Japan’s most able official historians. A graduate 
in history of Kokugakuin University and a Foreign Ministry official with long 
experience in China, Kurihara was recently appointed Chief of the Ministry’s 
Office for the Compilation of Diplomatic Documents, which has accelerated 
publication of the invaluable Nihon gaiko bunsho ¢monjo) (Japanese diplomatic 
documents) series. 

For factual information, the Shusen shiroku will be welcomed by scholars 
the world over, for Kurihara has not contented himself with undocumented nar 
ration. Rather, he presents his story in the form of a compilation of more than 
700 pages of carefully arranged extracts, gleaned from statements made at the 
War Crimes Trials in Tokyo, the postwar revelations of sixty-eight former high 
officials as published in a wide range of magazines and books, the hitherto 
unpublished archives of the Foreign Ministry, the records of special interviews 
held to clear up doubtful points. Western language sources have also been 


1USSBS. Japan's Struggle to End the War. Edited by Commander Walter Wilds, USNR. 
Chairman’s Office, 1 July 1946. 
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combed for useful information, With the source of each quotation carefully 
cited, and the whole supplemented by a bibliography, a detailed chronological 
table and forty-eight pages of photographs, this handsomely published volume 
is both an encyclopedia of sources and a guide for further research. 

But it is more than that inasmuch as Kurihara has grouped his materials 
under sixty heads, basically chronological, and then prefaced each with an in- 
terpretative summary. Read consecutively, these brief prefaces form a ninety- 
four page analysis, which, it is probably safe to say, represents the more or 
less official Foreign Ministry view of how the war was brought to an end.? 
This view differs from that of the Bombing Survey in several important 
particulars. 

One of the most significant of these concerns the beginning of the “‘peace 
movement’’ in Japan. Contrary to the Survey’s report, which dates “‘the first 
definitive break in the political coalition which began the war’’ (p. 2) with the 
fall of Tojo in July, 1944, the Shusen shiroku offers voluminous evidence of 
the existence of a “‘peace faction’ (shusenha) within the Japanese Govern- 
ment from the very first days of the war. Foreign Minister Togo seems to have 
worked for a negotiated peace from the beginning. The Emperor made known 
his desire to seek an end to the War as early as February 10, 1942. Other key 
officials agreed that total victory for Japan was impossible and that a favor- 
able opportunity for negotiating a settlement should be sought. Beside the 
Emperor and Togo, these seem to have included as time went on Prince Taka- 
matsu, Privy Seal Marquis Kido and his Chief Secretary, Mr. Matsudaira, at 
Court; a majority of the jushin, including Baron Wakatsuki, Admiral Okada, 
Prince Konoe and Admiral Yonai, with the addition in the last year of General 
Koiso and the occasional support of Baron Hiranuma; several members of the 
Suzuki Cabinet, including the Prime Minister himself, Navy Minister Admiral 
Yonai (backed by others in the Navy Ministry, especially Rear Admiral Takagi 
Sokichi), the Foreign Minister (backed by his predecessor, Mr. Shigemitsu, and 
such key subordinates as Vice Minister Matsumoto, Ambassadors Yoshida and 
Sato, and Ministers Kase and Okamoto), Chief Cabinet Secretary Sakomizu and 
the President of the Board of Information, Dr. Shimomura. 

The difficulty—-and the tragedy—-was, according to Mr. Kurihara, that for 
three and a half years no such favorable opportunity arose. At least no situa- 
tion seemed so desperate that the military leaders would concede defeat and 
none so favorable that the ‘‘peace faction’? would suggest immediate negotia- 


*Kurihara’s large measure of personal responsibility for the drafting of this sum- 
maty is attested to by the fact that he has since published the substance of it under 
his own name in the two-part article entitled, ‘‘Shiisen gaikéshi gaikan’’ (Survey of 
the diplomatic history of the ending of the war), in Shimmin #7, 4.8 (Aug. 1953), 22= 
34, and 4.9 (Sept. 1953),.28=38. On the other hand, it should be noted that the work of 
compiling the Shien shiroku was guided by a group of some 15 officials, wither nowor 
formerly associated with various agencies of the Government, particularly the Foreign 
Ministry, and that the argument and most of the actual text of the interpretative sum- 
marty have since been incorporated in Chapter IX of another volume edited for the Min- 
istry by Kurihara, Shinsei Nihon gaiko hyakunen-shi (Centennial History of the diplo- 
macy of the New Japan) (Tokyo: Nichibei tsifshin-sha, 1953). 
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tions. Contrary to the Bombing Survey’s account, Kurihara offers evidence to 
show that even following the Leyte Gulf and Luzon disasters and the begin- 
ning of the bombing of the home islands in the winter of 1944-1945, the jushin 
(with the exception of Prince Konoe), peace-minded though many of them were, 
advised the Emperor to defer negotiations with the expectation that Japan’s 
situation might yet improve enough to secure better conditions. 

Some readers will be interested in the points of disagreement between the 
editors of the Shusen shiroku and the majority opinion of the War Crimes Tri- 
als in Tokyo, seeing in them a significant example of the current revisionist 
attitude in Japan toward the indictments and reforms of the Occupation. The 
editors appear content to leave the onus for starting the prolonging the Pacific 
War firmly on the military. On the other hand, they are anxious to point out that 
all Japanese officials were not villains in the great drama of the war. There 
were heroes too, they seem to be saying; and some of these were unjustly con- 
demned by the Tribunal, especially the two Foreign Ministers, Messrs. Togo 
and Shigemitsu.? 

The fact that Shigemitsu, Yoshida and others mentioned here are among the 
leading contenders in Japanese politics today and the fact that the advice and 
approval of many of the figures mentioned within this volume were solicited 
before it went to press, may suggest to some minds that this is in part cam- 
paign literature; and no doubt its political effect was not ignored by the Min- 
istry. Others may feel that its claim to objectivity is further weakened by the 
failure to secure adequately the views of the military. They would certainly 
have been interesting, if only to make more concrete the character of the op- 
position the “peace faction’’ faced, 


J AMES WILLIAM MORLEY 
Union College 


Amerika ichijo utsushi. Commodore Perry’s Expedition to Hakodate May 1854, 
By KOJIMA MATAJIRO. Hakodate: Hakodate kyodo bunkakai, 1953. 2 vols., 
90, 171, bound Japanese style in one case. 


It is difficult for Americans to imagine the enthusiasm with which the Jap- 
anese, at least many of them, have devoted themselves to the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of Commodore Perry’s arrival. And this enthusi- 
asm is not all stimulated by outside suggestion; nor is it merely a gesture of 
good will toward American visitors. It is spontaneous, celebrated regardless 
of whether or not Americans happen to form a part of the particular community. 
Even the monthly publication Nihon kaikoku hyaku nen sai (Celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the opening of Japan)* which surveys the ways 

‘This view, interestingly enough, is in general accord with the dissenting opinion 
of the Netherlands jurist, Mr. B. V. A. Roling. 

It also bears the English sub-title Japan Centennial and is published by the Kai- 


koku hyakunen kinen bunka jigydkai, which is also publishing a fourteen volume his- 
tory of Meiji Culture (Meiji bunka shi) and a five volume history of Japanese-American 
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and means by which the anniversary of Perry’s expedition is commemorated in 
Japan and in the United States fails to transmit the fever of the preparations. 
In Hakodate, for example, this writer has witnessed during October, 1953 al- 
most daily conferences between the chief of the Municipal Library and count- 
less public officials and civic leaders to prepare for the centennial of Com- 
modore Perry’s arrival at this port. 

As part of this preparation the Hakodate kyodo bunkakai has just published 
Amerika ichijo utsushi, the diary of Kojima Matajiro, who was the ownenof a 
local grocery and liquor store and headman of his district. The manuscript is 
a copy of various Japanese documents pertaining to Commodore Perry’s visit 
to Hakodate in 1854, and of Kojima’s personal observations. The latter’s of- 
ficial position permitted the inclusion of diverse orders and regulations, while 
his commercial dealings and interests prompted the notation of such observa- 
tions as the increase in the price of rice in Hakodate stores by about 13 per- 
cent as a result of the arrival of the foreign vessels. The work consists of 
three parts: the reproduction of the original manuscript in one volume (171 p.), 
a printed rendition (59 p.) and a translation (31 p.) of the manuscript in the 
other volume. The manuscript and its many colorful illustrations have been 
handsomely reproduced. There are Japanese drawings of American vessels 
(**Macedonia,’”? ‘*‘Powhattan,’? ‘‘Mississippi’’), equipment, and personnel 
(Perry, Samuel Wells Williams, and others). The translation on the whole is 
good, and such slips as ‘‘American ships lied here”? are rare. It is unfortunate, 
however, that no brackets are used and thus no distinction is made between 
interpolations and explanations, particularly as footnotes have been omitted 
and all explanations are given in the text. 

The panic with which the American landings were anticipated is repeatedly 
brought out. Kojima narrates that women of all ages, wine, and other poten- 
tial sources of trouble, and valuables were hidden from the foreign view, that 
the observance of the memorial day of deceased relatives was ordered post- 
poned, funerals were to be held quietly at night without the presence of women, 
and people were even forbidden to play musical instruments while the ships 
were in port. The population was told that “‘if the Americans should grow 
angty because their wishes are not granted it would cause trouble; therefore 
it is all right to give them anything they ask for, not food only.”’ But instruc- 
tions and regulations did not suffice. As Kojima testifies, ‘talthough everyone 
had been told what to do when the ships came, the city became confused and 
some fled to the country and some shut themselves in their houses.”’ 

The manuscript contains numerous descriptions of individual Americans as 
well as general comments on American ways as seen through Japanese eyes. 
Kojima comments about one American, for example: 


He was the worst of the four, the poisonous insect, wandering anywhere he pleased 
and annoying the guards. His position was unknown, probably an under position, but 





cultural relations (Nichibei bunka kdsho shi) in addition to the Meiji bunka shi ronshi, 
which appeared recently. 
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he had poor manners. There is no such person in all our country because we observe 
the five rules of morals, the rules of intercourse with others. 


And about two others of ‘‘rather high rank”’: 


Coming all the way across the ocean to Shimoda harbor and from there to Hakodate 
and landing here, though they went to the shops they bought nothing but instead they 
put out 4 kan and 800 mon (currency) between them and wasted the day playing ‘‘name- 
kata” (tossing coins), a game liked by children. They are probably the same as those 
we call vulgar foreigners. 

Are they ‘‘American’’ of *tameru”’ (colloquial for rotted summer food), or thoughtless 
**Beroridan”’ (colloquial for lazy louts)? Neither one aptly describes them. However 
strong ships, guns and cannons they may have it is not enough to dismay us. It might 
be very easy for us to conquer with men and boats but they are useless to us. Perhaps 
the reason is the chief is called ‘‘Herori” (play on colloquial word for a dunce), his 
men must also be the same. 


But another American, apparently Williams, made a somewhat better impres- 
sion on Kojima: 


What his position is in America is not known but he leads in funerals and when the 
sailors meet him they bow. When he enters shops his manner is the most courteous of 
all. He is the best of all the Americans. 


Although Kojima himself ran a grocery and liquor store he was taken aback by 
American souvenir hunters: 


Going to a store to buy is not the way of a samurai, but perhaps this is the way in 
America. 


The pragmatic acceptance of the foreign intrusion, an acceptance not with- 
out mental reservations, stands out as Kojima recorded upon the departure of 
the American vessels: 


Since we are poor in army and navy we were obliged to treat them peacefully....As 
these days are full of anxiety we have to keep our life thrifty and the nation as strong 
as possible for the future. 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
Hakodate 


Culture Change: An Analysis and Bibliography of Anthropological Sources to 
1952, By FELIX M. KEESING, Stanford Anthropological Series No. 1. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1953. ix, 242. $4.00. 


This volume, the first of the Stanford Anthropological Series, sets a high 
standard for succeeding numbers to meet. The author writes clearly and to the 
point, and there can be no doubt that he has devoted much thought and care to 
his analysis as well as to his compilation of titles. Culture change is a very 
broad field of study, and any work purporting to be an analysis and bibliog» 
raphy of anthropological sources pertaining thereto must necessarily be ambi- 
tious in scope. A book of this nature, however, fills a real need, and the author 
deserves the thanks of his fellow students of culture for having undertaken 
such a task, 
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Although in format the volume is divided into two sections, in subject mate 
ter the division is threefold. Part I, titled **Culture Change—an Analytical 
Survey,” contains not only a chronological review of publications but also an 
assessment of the present and potential future status of the study of culture 
change. Part II is a bibliography containing well over 4,000 titles, and rang- 
ing in date from 1820 through 1952. Titles are listed and given index numbers, 
for ready reference by year; and within each year, alphabetically by author. 

A major problem facing any bibliographer is decision upon the criteria for 
inclusion of a title in his list. Scarcely less formidable is the task of apply- 
ing any set of rules consistently. This bibliography includes works by anthro- 
pologists, or at least closely oriented to anthropology, which deal with culture 
change and have theoretical or methodological significance. Doubtless be- 
cause of the adoption of this set of standards, such works as Sansom’s ] apan, 
A Short Cultural History are excluded, while quite a few “‘histories’’ of pre- 
literate peoples are included. In general, one must say that eastern Asia is 
very poorly represented indeed in this bibliography. In part this is certainly 
due to the fact that relatively few anthropologists have published in this field, 
but this does not explain the omission of such works as Osgood’s The Koreans 
and Their Culture or Levy’s The Family Revolution in Modern China, Numer 
ous other omissions of like nature may readily be noted. 

The chronological review of publications analyzes by decades, and during 
the period since 1940 by years, the type of work being accomplished by stu- 
dents of culture-change during the past century. The development of succeed- 
ing theoretical points of view, the changing interests, and the broadening 
knowledge of anthropologists are made clear in this section. It is, in reality, 
a succinct but well documented account of the development of anthropology. 

Having brought us up to date, Dr. Keesing assesses the existing status of 
knowledge and theory concerning culture change in its various aspects. He 
finds the situation a challenging one, as the study of culture becomes more 
and more the study of cultural dynamics. The diversity of interest among an- 
thropologists in general is reflected in the varied approaches to the study of 
culture change, and the author states on page 69 ‘“‘There is clearly a need for 
more attention to be given to developing the total frame of reference, so that 
studies of narrower scope can be properly placed within it and gaps and pri- 
orities for further research brought to light.”’ 


FREDERICK S, HULSE 
University of Washington 


The Mountain of God: A Study in Early Religion and Kingship. By H. G. 
QUARITCH WALES, London: Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., 1953. vii, 170. 1.15s. 


This work is an essay in the relatively new field of culture change. The au- 
thor, who in his previous werk The Making of Greater India outlined principles 
and mechanisms that govern culture change, here sets himself the task of 
showing how in the area of South-East Asia the decline of cultural influences 
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coming from farther West is often associated with a resurgence of earlier cul- 
ture which must be recognized if evidence which can be drawn from ethnology 
is to be justly evaluated. 

The basic hypothesis sustained throughout is to the effect that in the matter 
of religion the peoples of Asia first emerged from a universal simple animism 
when they accepted a “‘worship of the chthonic energies concentrated in a 
Sacred Mountain, or locally in a pyramid-shrine or mound and closely con- 
nected with the sacral kingship.”’ This worship of earth energies, originating 
in Mesopotamia in the fourth millenium B.C., gradually spread by the process 
of cultural diffusion over the continent of Asia. This was not without change, 
however. It assumed modified forms in different environments. In China it com- 
bined with an autochthonous ancestor worship. In India and South-East Asia it 
interacted with Older Megalithic culture; in Bali and East Java giving rise to 
their characteristic sacred mountains, pyramids and shrines; and in Cambodia 
to its notable temple-mountains. All these regions have been touched by later 
forms of Hindu influence. Seeking below these, however, the author finds in 
authoritative archaeological descriptions evidences of the outcropping or re- 
surgence of the “‘old Asiatic religion”’ in all of them, Fundamentally, this re- 
ligion is the worship of the divinity of earth and its energies, concentrated in 
some mountain or its symbolic reductions and in the superhuman virtue of king- 
ship. Through such worship the ancient peoples must have thought of them- 
selves as contacting the ultimate sources of their strength. 

For the student of Chinese culture, the hypothesis of an “‘old Asiatic re- 
ligion’’ spreading by diffusion from Mesopotamia as a center is reminiscent of 
Terrien de Lacouperies’s attempt toward the end of last century to conceive of 
cultural linkage between East and West Asia, The common factor is the thought 
of Mesopotamian origin. But the present author’s contention is far more soundly 
based. He rejects the older scholar’s assumption that there was ‘‘wholesale 
importation of Mesopotamian civilization by migrant hordes into barbarous 
China.’’ Cultural influence does not spread unchanged in the spreading. The 
author freely recognizes that the religion of earth-energy worship varied its 
forms of expression to meet circumstances, whether in the ziggurat of the 
plains, or in the imperial mound of the great god of the soil in China, Cultural 
ideas and practices are not carried by migrations of peoples, but spreading 
through diverse ethnic groups inspire new creations in various indigenous 
tendencies. Hence the continuity amid diversity to which the author points. 
With discriminating analyses he examines the findings of such scholars as 
Frankfurt, Heine-Geldern, Chavannes, Creel, Fiirer Haimendorf, Colani, Stut 
terheim, Coedés, Maspero, Pelliot, Sylvain Levi and P. Mus. 

Specialists will need to evaluate the cogency of the author’s arguments and 
evidences in detail. For the general reader in the field of oriental studies, 
however, the Mountain of God puts in comprehensible perspective a wide- 
ranging array of religious material expression. 


CLARENCE H, HAMIL TON 
Union Theological Seminary 
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Public Administration in Malaya. By S. W. JONES, C.M.G. London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, published in cooperation 
with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 
viii, 229. $3.00. 


Public Administration in Burma, By F. S. V. DONNISON, C.B.E. London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, published in coopera- 
tion with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1953. vii, 119. $2.50. y 


These two slim volumes form part of the series of Chatham House-IPR 
studies devoted to an examination of “‘the requirements of efficient public 
administration in the countries of Eastern Asia,’’ and maintain the high stand- 
ards set by their predecessors in the series. If neither one does much in the 
way of breaking new ground or presenting distinctively new viewpoints, both 
are well-informed, temperate, and suggestive reviews of the development of 
colonial administration in the areas with which they deal. The long associa- 
tion of the two authors with the colonial services of Malaya and Burma re- 
spectively gives them an inside view of at least the later phases of the prob- 
lems they are discussing (though neither gives in any sense a personal nar 
rative) and predisposes them to look with kindly eyes on the record of British 
rule, but both have retained an objectivity which allows them to exercise a 
critical as well as an appreciative judgment. 

Mr. Jones interprets his mandate somewhat more broadly than does Mr. Done 
nison and comes close to giving a general political history of Malaya with a 
good smattering of the economic and social background. No one dealing with 
any aspect of Malaya’s affairs less technical than, say, the tin content of 
Malayan ore can evade the constant intrusion of the racial issue, and Mr. Jones 
like the bulk, but by no means all, of the British civil servants in the country 
is inclined to weight the balance on the Malay side. Thus he is highly skepti- 
cal of the abortive attempt of the British in the immediate post-war period to 
establish a Malayan Union generally favorable to the Chinese and sees the 
Federation which was substituted for it as on the whole a clearly desirable 
step which preserved the identity of the Malay States while granting enough 
power for a strong federal government. He contends that the best that could 
be said for the Union proposal was that at a later date it might be proved 
tight; to which the Federation’s critics might respond: Eventually, why not 
now? 

Inevitably he looks back with some nostalgia to the pre-war period in which 
‘Malaya was in truth a happy land and this happiness was the achievement of 
the British.’”? He describes a government which served all races equally well 
and which, even though it might be accused of being conventional and un- 
imaginative, was conscientious and incorruptible; but beneaththe surface there 
were dangerous and ugly forces stirring to which the British paid inadequate 
attention and which the catastrophe of Japanese conquest and occupation 
brought into full play. In looking ahead to the future he is properly concerned 
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about the tendency of many of the Malays to seek to bolster their insecure 
position by a continuance of the prerogatives and privileges which the British 
traditionally accorded them. In his concluding chapters he warns the Malays 
that the times are working against them, that the political consequences of 
their economic insignificance may result in gradual eclipse, and that they 
must seek their future in co-operation with the loyal Chinese. 

In Mr. Donnison’s survey of the British administrative connection with 
Burma strong emphasis is placed on the fact and effects of the subordination 
of the country to the British regime in India in all the early decades, imposing 
the pattern of Indian legislation and administration, bringing in large numbers 
of Indians in both government service and other capacities, and holding Burma 
back from a development of its own resources, human as well as material, on 
its own lines, Despite the very great differences between the two countries in 
many respects, Mr. Donnison’s summary evaluation of British rule up to the 
start of the movement toward Burmese autonomy after the first World War is ra- 
ther strikingly similar to that of Mr. Jones for Malaya: the introduction of the 
rule of law by an impartial and incorruptible administration which operated ata 
good level of technical efficiency but suffered from a lack of imagination and 
failed to enlist the interest and active support of the people of the country. The 
succeeding two decades were a period of much intensified political advance, 
the shortcomings of which the author is perhaps overly inclined to attribute to 
defects in the Burmese character and outlook. Where Mr. Jones suggests that 
political development lagged behind in Malaya, Mr. Donnison is inclined to see 
it as having moved ahead too rapidly in Burma. His brief comments on the 
experience since independence suffer from the assumption that Burma went 
“*straight to anarchy and chaos,” whereas in fact there appears to be much 
which is encouraging in the way in which the country has pulled itself to- 
gether and moved ahead in spite of immense difficulties. 


RUPERT EMERSON 
Harvard University 


The Chinese of Sarawak: A Study of Social Structure. By JU-K’ANG T°IEN, 
Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 12. Department of Anthropology, 
The London School of Economics and Political Science. London, 1953. 
88. Appendices. 18s. 


The author spent about thirteen months in Sarawak in 1948 and 1949, study- 
ing the social, economic and political organization of the Chinese community. 
Much of his material was obtained from personal interviews, and in addition he 
quotes extensively from printed sources and from unpublished files of the 
Sarawak Government. The result is an enlightening and detailed analysis of a 
very complex situation. The author has produced an impartial and valuable 
study of the present situation; and one must hope that he will extend his re- 
searches to other Chinese communities overseas. 
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Mr. T’ien emphasises that the Chinese of Sarawak are bound together by 
dialect, clanship and occupation. The majority come from the same districts 
and frequently the same villages of Kwangtung, Fukien, Kiangsi and Anwhei 
provinces, and have formed Associations whose members are united by their 
common dialect and similar geographical origin. In addition many of the mem- 
bers belong to the same clan and tend to settle in the same part of Sarawak. 
The need for mutual assistance in a strange country is also a strong bond of 
union particularly with new arrivals. Nearly all the members of each dialect 
group are engaged in the same occupation, and the most important function of 
each Association is to promote the economic interests of the occupation fol- 
lowed by the majority. 

The growing and exporting of rubber and the importing of the necessities of 
life and shopkeeping are the two principal occupations of the Chinese. Mr. 
T’ien has a particularly interesting analysis of the hierarchy of shopkeepers, 
the elaborate system of credit, and the hand to mouth life of the small rubber 
growers who are eternally in debt. “‘In effect the shopkeepers, owning some 
capital, act as loan making capitalists and bankers, while the planters, hav- 
ing none, constitute a labour force in their employ.’’? The debtor realizes that 
with the high rates of interest he can never repay his debt; but he and his 
creditor also realize that the latter must continue to extend further credit or 
else the debtor may abscond, leaving virtually no assets behind him. 

The leaders of the community are the rich: they are the heads of the Associ- 
ations, they hold a high social position, and each of them has his following of 
lesser business men, teachers and debtors, The height of their social ambi- 
tion is attained when they receive official recognition. The government for its 
part feels that it must have someone who will act as an intermediary between 
it and the rank and file of the people. So the official leaders of the Chinese, 
the Capitans China, are appointed from the same small group of wealthy busi- 
ness men. ‘‘Whether in public office or not, however, there is no doubt that 
these few men have the complete monopoly of control over the public affairs 
of the entire Chinese community.” 


LENNOX A, MILLS 
University of Minnesota 


Missionary Influence as a Political Factor in the Pacific Islands. By AARNE 
A. KOSKINEN. Helsinki: Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 1953. 263. Bibliography, index. 


Despite its comprehensive title, this valuable study of the political func- 
tions which European Christian missionaries exercised in the Pacific until the 
Great Powers annexed the islands and instituted their own governments re- 
lates mainly to Polynesia. Indonesia and Micronesia are scarcely mentioned; 
Melanesia (especially Fiji) and Australia come off a little better, however. 
The missionaries discussed are principally the English Protestants, with the 
Catholics, the American Protestants, and other groups getting less attention. 
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The limited scope results partly from the author’s inaccessibility to ma- 
terial, particularly about the Catholics and the American Protestants, and 
partly from the fact that certain religious groups and certain geographical 
regions did not figure prominently in the picture until toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. By then, with the Great Powers actively competing for 
ownership of the islands after many years of indifference, the missionary role 
in governing the islands had begun to shift. Change was hastened, as the au- 
thor well describes, not only by international politics but by domestic con- 
flicts caused by backsliding converts, revivalist movements, traders, and 
colonists. The missionaries, regardless of their creed or nationality or com- 
mands from distant sponsors not to engage in politics, had worked out a pat- 
tern of autonomous theocracy for the islands where their converts lived; this 
pattern was only vaguely defined in relation to the European homeland. The 
shift in political role which took place late in the nineteenth century was from 
this pattern to one of active patriotic propaganda and action on the part of the 
more aggressive missionaries to further the homeland’s imperialist ambitions. 

The author has divided his study into four major parts. “‘The Origin of the 
Political Influence of the Missionaries” is mainly the story of the arrival and 
early efforts of the missionaries; it also skillfully provides enough of the 
European political and religious spirit of the time for a significant background, 
Closing this first section with an account of how the missionaries concen- 
trated on educating and winning over the chiefs and their families, the author 
moves easily into his second section, ‘*The Missionary Regime in Practice,”’ 
which tells how the theocracies, usually with the chiefs as the figureheads, 
were established while the missionaries tried to keep to the letter, if not the 
spirit, of their homeland sponsors’ instructions about steering clear of poli- 
tics. The third section, “Internal Difficulties of Missionary Policy,’’ contin- 
ues the history of the theocracies, which has now become a dramatic counter 
movement against the missionaries, because of the hostility of colonists, trad- 
ers, and whalers to missionary law, the competition among the missions for 
island spheres of influence, and the native reaction to the new life. The final 
section, ‘‘Missionaries and Annexation,’ picks up the threads laid aside in 
the first section and describes the influence of mission societies on public 
opinion and politics in Europe and the missionary’s relationship to the Great 
Powers in the annexation of the islands. 

The rise and decline of these theocracies is ably presented. Much informa 
tion and material for provocative thought is packed into a small space for so 
large a subject. I stress this, for anyone familiar with the vast literature on 
South Sea missions will think of countless points or bits of information which 
might have been incorporated or which might lead one to qualify or to modify 
slightly what is given. The subject warrants a much fuller treatment and Mr. 
Koskinen is surely the one to do it but he should have the opportunity to do it 
with more material available to him. 


KATHERINE LUOMALA 
University of Hawati 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Approaches to Community Development. Edited by PHILLIPS RUOPP. The 
Hague: W. Van Hoeve, Ltd., 1953. xvi, 352. 


Most of the world’s population still lives in village communities. This is a 
symposium intended to be introductory to the problems and the methods of 
handling questions of village welfare in underdeveloped areas. The twenty- 
three contributors include anthropologists, economists, sociologists, agri- 
cultural extension workers, educators, and government officials. The first 
three sections discuss the sociology, the economics, and the educational 
problems of community development respectively. A final portion, on ‘‘Re- 
gional Considerations,”’ consists in succinct statements of special problems 
in Africa, the Arab Middle East, India, Indonesia, and Latin America. The in- 
creasing impingement of western technological civilization on all the world’s 
peoples will make this volume of considerable practical use to missionaries, 
agrarian field workers, Mutual Security administrators, and others concerned 
with helping people in rural village communities to adapt to new circumstances. 


WESTON LA BARRE 
Duke University 


Philippine Campaigns, By ULDARICO S. BACLAGON. Manila, Philippines: 
Graphic House, 1952, xviii, 388 bibliography, index, photographs, draw- 
ings, maps. $6.00. 


Philippine Campaigns is divided into five sections: (1) Campaigns During 
the Spanish Regime; (2) War With the United States; (3) Defense Against Jap- 
anese Invasion; (4) The Resistance Movement; and (5) The Liberation Cam- 
paigns, There is a sixteen-page section of drawings and photographs of mili- 
tary events from Magellan to MacArthur and twenty-one maps on such cam- 
paigns as the Japanese invasion of Bataan, Cebu, Negros, 8th Army Landings 
in the Visayas and Mindanao, Battle for Leyte Gulf, etc. Each of the seven- 
teen chapters has a short bibliography which illustrates that the author did not 
take full advantage of the resources available to him in either the United 
States or his own country. 


DONN V. HART 
University of Denver 


Planting Rice Is Never Fun, By FRANCISCO ORTIGAS, JR. Manila, Philippines: 
Alemar’s Publishers, 1953, vii, 174, appendices. $2.50. 


Ortigas’ Planting Rice Is Never Fun grew out of his appointment by the 
President of the Philippines to the Board of Directors of the National Rice 
and Corn Corporation in 1952 which involved the author in ‘ta month and a half 
of intensive study of the rice industry” of the Philippines. He writes: ‘‘Let 
me explain to a possible pedantic critic that I am a lawyer in the active prac- 
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tice of my profession;...I am not a rice farmer...nor do I profess to be an 
economist...’ (v) Planting Rice Is Never Fun (the title is taken from a Phil- 
ippine school song) is “‘designed to serve as an elementary reference work for 
those interested in the Philippine rice industry and its problems.” (vi). 


DONN V. HART 
University of Denver 


Cotabato: 1952 Guidebook, SIMEON F, MILLAN and PORFIRIO D.SAGUN (edie 
tors). Cotabato (Mindanao), Philippines, Goodwill Press, 1953. xii, 368, 
photographs, map. $4.00. 


The second largest island in the Philippine archipelago, Mindanao, has of- 
ten been called the ‘‘frontier of the Philippines’’ because it is thinly popu- 
lated and relatively undeveloped. Cotabato: 1952 Guidebook, the most recent 
publication concerning the largest and most populous province of Mindanao, 
contains new and valuable information on the development of part of Mindanao, 
Special articles are included on the educational system of the province, dis- 
position of public land, the resistance movement during the last war and a 
Who’s Who for Cotabato. While the material must be used critically, Cotabato: 
1952 Guidebook is the best recent source of general information on this larg- 
est of Mindanao provinces. 


DONN V. HART 
University of Denver 


Eastern and Western World. Selected Readings with a foreword by S. HOFSTRA. 
Published under the auspices of the Netherlands Universities Foundation 
for International Co-operation. The Hague: W. Van Hoeve Ltd., 1953. 181. 


Includes the following lectures delivered at Leyden in the Summers of 1951 
and 1952. 

**The Meeting of East and West: The Oriental View’? by Tjan Tjoe Som; 
**The Meeting of East and West: The Western View”’ by B. H. M. Vlekke; “*The 
Changing Structure of Eastern Society’? by W. F. Wertheim; ‘‘The Changing 
Social Structure of Europe’’ by P. J. Bouman; ‘‘Population Increase” by J. H. 
Boeke; ‘*The Characteristics of Urban Centres in the East’’ by J. H. A. Loge- 
mann; ‘*The Changing Social Position of Women in the East’’ by Hurustiati 
Subandrio; ‘‘The Changing Social Position of Women in the West’’ by Marie 
Anne Tellegen; ‘“‘Chinese Influence on European Thought”’® by J. J. L. Duy- 
vendak; “‘Japan’s Comeback. Effects on Eastern and Western Countries” by 


L. G. M. Jaquet; ‘‘Political Relations Between East and West: Co-operation 
and Conflicts.”’ 


P.H.C. 
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The Twilight of Yedo. By SHUNKICHI AKIMOTO, Tokyo: Tokyo News Service, 
Ltd., 1952. Distributed by P. D. and Ione Perkins, South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 231. $2.50. 


This small volume consists of three sections, related only in their general 
connection with the Yedo period of pre-Restoration Japan. The first is an 
article reprinted from Contemporary Japan for July-September, 1950, concern- 
ing the life and manners of the period. The second is a literary piece set in 
the middle of the Yedo period and subetitled ‘‘A Historical Romance.”? The 
third discusses a literary form called Kibyoshi-bon, which was popular during 
the Yedo period. There are illustrations. 


JOHN B. OLIVER 
Duke University 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


An Account of the Japanese Occupation of Banjumas Residency, Java, Marth 
1942 to August 1945. By S. M. GANDASUBRATA, Translated from the Indo- 
nesian by Leslie H. Palmer. Data Paper: Number 10, Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University. Ithaca, 
1953. 21. Mimeographed. 


Americans and Chinese: Two Ways of Life. By FRANCIS L. K. Hsu. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1953. xix, 457. $6.00. 


Among Arabic Manuscripts: Memories of Libraries and Men, By I. Y. 
KRATCHKOVSKY. Translated from the Russian by Tatiana Minorsky. Rus- 
sian translation project series of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. Leiden, 1953. 196. 5 plates. $3.00. 


Away All Boats. By KENNETH DODSON, Boston: Little, Brown & Co., March 
1, 1954. 508. $3.95. 


Contributions to the Anthropology of the Caucasus. By HENRY FIELD. Papers 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University. Vol. XLVIII, No. 1. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Published by 
the Museum, 1953. 154. Graphs, Maps, Tables, and Figures. 


Economie Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. United Nations. Prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Division, Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. Vol. IV, No. 2. Bangkok, August, 1953. 63. $0.50. 


Government and Administration in Communist China. By S. B, THOMAS. New 
York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 150. 
$2.50. Mimeographed. 


Humanism and Education in East and West. An International Table Discussion 
Organized by UNESCO. Paris, France: United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 1953. 224. Appendixes I and II. 
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Indian Press Digests for the period August 1 to October 31, 1952. Volume II, 
Number 1. Berkeley: Bureau of International Relations of the Department 
of Political Science, University of California, October, 1953. 149. 


Khotanese Texts. Vol. Il, Indo-Scythian Studies. By H. W. BAILEY. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, January 20, 1954. x, 134. $6.50. 


Persian Vocabulary. By ANN K. S. LAMBTON. Cambridge: University Press, 
1954. 394. 


Seven Years in Tibet. By HEINRICH HARRER, Translated by Richard Graves, 
Introduction by Peter Fleming. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc., 1954. xv, 314. 46 illustrations. $5.00. 


The Australian Way of Life. Edited by GEORGE CAIGER under the auspices of 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs. Foreword by A. L. Irvine. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1953. xvi, 158. 11 plates. $3.00. 


The Economic Resources and Development of Formosa. By NORTON §S, 
GINSBURG. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1953. 58. $1.00. Mimeographed, 


The Force of Women in Japanese History. By MARY R. BEARD, Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1953. 196. $3.75. 


The Incompatible Allies: A Memoir-History of German-Soviet Relations 1918 
1941, By GUSTAV HILGER and ALFRED G. MEYER. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1953. xiii, 350. $5.00. 


The Indus Civilization, By SIR MORTIMER WHEELER. A supplementary volume 
to The Cambridge History of India. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. xi, 98, appendix, plates, and index. $3.75. 


The Religion of the Hindus, Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN, New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953. xii, 434. $5.00. 


The Structure and Development of Russian. By W. K. MATTHEWS. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1953. viii, 224. Classified Bibliography and Index. 
$6.00. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS 


Eighth Pacific Science Congress 


(The following report was presented by Professor Robert B. Hall, University 
of Michigan, the Far Eastern Association’s delegate at the Congress.) 

The Eighth Pacific Science Congress of the Pacific Science Association 
and the Fourth Far-Eastern Prehistory Congress were held on the campus of 
the University of the Philippines, Quezon City, Philippines, from November 
16th to 28th, 1953. In addition to a large Filipino delegation, some 250 dele- 
gates and observers assembled from 27 foreign countries to participate in the 
program. Throughout the meeting a large and enthusiastic local audience was 
on hand. The entire Congress was efficiently organized, and the Filipino 
people proved to be most gracious hosts. It was noteworthy that at the open- 
ing meeting a special gesture of welcome was made to the J apanese delegation. 

The program of the Pacific Science Congress was organized under the fol- 
lowing sections: Geology and Geophysics, Meteorology, Oceanography, Zool- 
ogy, Botany, Soil Resources, Forestry, Agriculture, Animal Improvement in the 
Pacific, Crop Improvement, Pacific Conservation, Public Health, Nutrition, 
The Nutritional Improvement of Rice, Social Sciences, Management and Utili- 
zation of Natural Resources, Fuels and Lubricants, Internation Organizations, 
and Problems on Coconut Industry. The Far-Eastern Prehistory Congress was 
divided into sections on Prehistory and Anthropology. Those desiring informa- 
tion on the 500 odd papers presented to the Congress will find them sum- 
marized in the Abstracts of Papers, published by the Organizing Committee of 
the Congress (University of Philippines Press, Quezon City, Philippines, 
1953). 

The Inaugural Address was given by Dr. Vidal A. Tau, President of the 
University of the Philippines, on the subject, the ‘‘Role of Man in Science.” 
The observations of the Association’s delegate were confined chiefly to the 
sections on Social Science and Anthropology. The general level of papers 


*Contributions to this department should be brief but include full names, titles, and 
institutional addresses in addition to pertinent professional information. Please con- 
form as closely as possible to the style of presentation used in this section, using 
double spaced copy. The Quarterly reserves the right to edit such items to fit its 
space or subject requirements. Deadlines for receiving material are: May 15, Aug. 15, 
Nov. 15, and Feb. 15. 
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appeared high and indicated a growing research activity among Asian scholars. 
Despite the continued preponderance of natural scientists in the Conference, 
it would appear that the role of social scientists was expanding. During the 
Congress a petition for the addition of a geographical section in future meet- 
ings was favorably received. The next host for the Congress is to be Thailand. 


Far Eastern Studies in the Philippines 


(The following report was received from Professor Russell Fifield, Univer 
sity of Michigan.) 

The general lack of interest in the Philippines in the other countries of 
Asia is reflected in the very limited research and publication on those areas, 
One exception is the journal of East Asiatic Studies published quarterly by 
the University of Manila under the editorship of Dr. Charles O. Houston, Jr. 
The articles in the journal embrace different academic fields and concern not 
only the Philippines but also other Asian countries. 

Two projects are underway at the University of the Philippines which give 
promise of stimulating interest among professors and students in other coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. Beginning in the academic year 1953-1954, a Board 
of Fellowship and Exchange of Professors for Southeast Asia was established 
under a grant of 60,000 pesos. The objective is to promote understanding and 
spread democracy among the peoples of Asia through personal contact in daily 
living and work. Under the program there were in January 1954, at the Univer 
sity of the Philippines three professors and four students from Taiwan, Hong- 
kong, and Pakistan. The plans call for five professors and twelve students a 
year when the program is fully implemented. The Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of the Philippines, has established a number of schol- 
arships in public administration for graduate students from Southeast Asia. 
In January, 1954, two students from Thailand and one from Indonesia were 
working in Manila under the program. One of the objectives of the Institute is 
the development of a regional center for Southeast Asia in public 
administration. 

Among American scholars presently in the Philippines, James J. Dalton is 
studying the relationship between the legislative and executive branches of 
the Philippine government, Edward W. Mill the administration of the foreign 
service, Charles O. Houston, Jr., the political power structure of Philippine 
society, and John H. Romani the executive branch of government. Russell H. 
Fifield is working on Philippine foreign policy and Alvin H. Scaff, a sociol- 
ogist, is making a study of the Hukbalahaps. 


Survey of Far Eastern Library Collections 


(Recent years have witnessed a rapid growth in the size and quality of 
library collections devoted to Far Eastern language materials. Keeping pace 
with this development has been a notable increase in the number of American 
scholars who are able to use such materials. The Far Eastern Quarterly feels 
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that a useful function could be served by carrying in its News Section a sur 
vey of Far Eastern library collections available to American scholars. It is 
hoped within the next several issues to cover in as complete a fashion as pose 
sible the existing Far Eastern collections in this country. The following re- 
port, prepared by G. Raymond Nunn of the General Library, University of 
Michigan, is the first in a projected series.) 

Far Eastern collections in the General Library of the University of Michigan, 
Although there had been some purchasing of books in Japanese and Chinese 
before the war, it was not until June 1948, with the establishment of the Center 
for Japanese Studies, that a period of large-scale acquisition commenced. In 
1949, the University took part in the sorting project of the Washington Docu- 
ment Center material at the Library of Congress and acquired books and peri- 
odicals belonging mainly to the fields of the social sciences and history. The 
second major acquisition was made when the staff of the Center was able to 
make a selection of books in Japanese from the Kamada library at Sakaide in 
Shikoku. Over 18,000 volumes were purchased from this source. 

As a result of rapid growth it became necessary to enlarge the facilities 
available in the General Library and the new reading room, which was opened 
in September 1952, has a capacity of 20,000 volumes on open shelves and 
leads onto a stack area with space for a further 40,000 volumes. Altogether 
the collection contains some 42,000 volumes in Japanese and over 8,000 in 
Chinese. Over 100 periodicals in the field of the humanities and social sci- 
ences are being received currently. The reading room is serviced by two full- 
time Japanese librarians. 

The Far Eastern collections at Michigan are still in a process of rapid de- 
velopment. Two full-time librarians and two to three part-time assistants are 
engaged in ordering and processing books. Working collections are now avail- 
able in the fields of history, social sciences, political science, fine arts, 
languages and literature, and bibliography. Eventually it is hoped to develop 
other fields, where at present only important works of reference and material 
which bears a close relation to the above fields are being collected. 

The collections contain the main works of reference for Japan and the Far 
East, leading Japanese intellectual magazines, and the principal Japanese 
yearbooks. Files of Japanese daily newspapers, mostly in reduced facsimile 
form, cover the period February 1924 to December 1944, and from January 1947 
to the present. These and holdings of Japanese newspapers in English are be- 
ing extended on microfilm. Recently the Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an was added to the 
collection of major Chinese series, which now includes the Ssu-pu peiyao, 
the Ssu-k’u chiian-shu, chen-pen and a part of the Ts’ung-shu chi-cheng. 

Materials for the study of Far Eastern history and civilization include two 
editions of the Tripitaka, the Taisho edition and the Nanden daizdkyo, the 25 
dynastic histories in the Kaiming edition, the Nibon komonjo, the Dai-Nibon 
shiryo, the Nibon shiseki kyokai series and the various series of the Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, which are being completed by microfilm and photo- 
stat, There is a large special collection of material on Japanese local history 
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which now includes the Ikeda-ke documents, a unique collection of primary 
source materials on Tokugawa Japan in photostat form. 

The greater part of the materials in Japanese and Chinese in the field of 
fine arts and archeology have been placed in the Fine Arts Library. Important 
publications for research, in particular fine reproductions of Far Eastern art, 
are being collected. There are complete holdings of the Kokka and of Bijutsu 
kenkyu. 

In Japanese language and literature the collections contain the principal 
Japanese authors and works, the main period and genre collections, and stand- 
ard secondary sources. A special collection of Japanese drama, including 
nearly 7,000 scripts in manuscripts which were produced in Japan over the 
radio during the period May 1946 to November 1949 will be of interest to stu- 
dents of contemporary Japanese dramatic writing. 

The Law Library of the University contains a separate collection of legal 
material and periodicals in Japanese. The collections of Japanese law in the 
General Library emphasize reference and political science aspects of law, and 
contain an almost complete set of the Horei zensho from 1867 to 1944 and sets 


of the Genko horei shuran and the Chibo gyosei boki which are currently 
amended. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


American Historical Association, Conference on Asiatic History. At the an- 
nual meeting of the American Historical Association held in Chicago, December 
28-30, 1953, a group of nineteen historians whose interests covered all parts 
of Asia met under the leadership of Professor Woodbridge Bingham of the Uni- 
versity of California, to discuss the need for an organization which would em- 
phasize the place of Asiatic history within the American Historical Associa- 
tion. The group approved a resolution for the establishment of a ‘*Conference 
on Asiatic History’? with Woodbridge Bingham as chairman for 1954. It is 
planned that a luncheon meeting of the Conference with one or more speakers, 
will be held as a regular feature of future meetings of the A.H.A. 


The Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. The 1954 series of illustrated 
lectures on Oriental art was presented by the following: Robert Treat Paine, 
Jr. (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), Professor Ernst Kuhnel (Director Emeritus, 
Islamic Department, State Museums, Berlin), Professor D. S. Rice (University 
of London), Professor Max Loehr (University of Michigan). 


Syracuse University. A Summer Institute on Japan to be held at Syracuse 
University from June 28 to Aug. 6, 1954, is being made possible by a gift from 
the Japan Society Inc. of New York City. Syracuse faculty members teaching 
in the program will be Dr. George B. Cressey, Maxwell Professor of Geogra- 
phy, and Douglas G. Haring, professor of anthropology. Professor Kinichiro 
Sakurai of Aoyama College in Tokyo, and Betty B. Lanham, a doctoral candi- 
date at Syracuse, will also participate. Moving pictures and special displays, 
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as well as lectures by visitors, will be offered to the general public as well 
as to students. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Professor George A. Kennedy is in 
charge of the Sinological Seminar in the Department of Far Eastern Lane 
guages and Literatures. He is currently editor of Far Eastern Publications. 
Tien-yi Li, assistant professor of Chinese, is collecting materials for a second 
volume on Woodrow Wilson’s policy toward China. 

In the Department of Foreign Area Studies, Professor Chitoshi Yanaga,*with 
the cooperation of Professor Richard L. Walker, has developed a course in the 
History of East Asian Civilizations, an introductory survey which was started 
on the sophomore level for the first time in 1952-53. Mr. C. S. Kwei, former 
editor of the Hongkong Standard is now research associate in Foreign Area 
Studies at Yale. His work on a dictionary of Chinese and the history of Chi- 
nese Communism is being supported by a grant to the University. 

Professor David Nelson Rowe is currently member of the Executive Come 
mittee of International Relations, and a member of the Editorial Committee for 
publications on foreign areas at Yale. The latter committee has been set up 
with a grant which makes possible the publication during the next five years 
of a considerable number of books written by Yale personnel on the Soviet 
Union, the Far East and Southeast Asia. Professor Rowe is carrying on re- 
search in the field of U.S, security interests in and with respect to the Pacific 
and Eastern Asia under a grant in aid from the Stimson Fund at Yale. He will 
be in the Far East in the summer of 1954 under the terms of a foundation grant. 

Harold J. Wiens, assistant professor of geography, has accepted an invita- 
tion to be the geographer on an atoll research team being sent out this summer 
by the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council to make a 
study of the atoll of Kapingamarangi southeast of Truk in the South Pacific. 
Mr. Charles A. Fisher, a political geographer with special interest in the Far 
East and presently on leave of absence from University College, Leicester, 
England, is spending the 1953-54 academic year as visiting lecturer in the 
Department of Geography. 

Richard L. Walker, assistant professor of history, has received a research 
gtant from the Rockefeller Foundation. He will spend the academic year 1954= 
55 at the National Taiwan University, Taipei, Formosa. Mr. George O. Totten 
who was in Japan in 1952-53, on a Social Science Research Fellowship is 
now completing his Ph. D. dissertation on Japanese Social Democracy: An 
Analysis of the Characteristics of Social Democratic Leadership and Support 
in Prewar Japan. 

The Institute of Far Eastern Languages is now in its eleventh year and has 
a faculty of 27 members with Mr. Henry C. Fenn as director. Its students are 
drawn chiefly from religious organizations and government agencies. It oper- 
ates on a 12-month basis with fall, spring and summer sessions. The lan- 
guages taught are Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Burmese, and Indonesian. Dur- 
ing the past two years or so, a number of textbooks have been published by 
the Institute. 
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PERSONNEL 


Ardath W. Burks, Assistant Professor of Political Science at Rutgers, re- 
turned to his teaching in September, after a year’s travel and research in the 
Far East, spent largely at the Field Station of the Center for Japanese Studies 
of the University of Michigan at Okayama, Japan. 


Professor Theodore H. E, Chen of the University of Southern California has 
been invited to go to Formosa to help launch the new Christian University be- 
ing planned by the United Board for Christian Colleges in China. He expects 
to be in the Far East for six months, returning to the University of Southem 
California for the fall semester. 


Udo Posch, Doctor of Philosophy in Linguistics and Altaic Languages, 
Vienna University, is spending this year with the Far’Eastern and Russian 
Institute of the University of Washington on a Fulbright Fellowship. He is 
working on his Comparative Dictionary of the Mongolian Languages with Dr, 
Nicholas Poppe. 


Harold E, Shadick, Professor of Chinese Literature, Cornell University, on 
sabbatical leave during 1953-54, spent September through December 1953 at 
Oxford University. He is visiting the University of California, Berkeley, dur 
ing the spring term for study and library research, continuing his work on a 
handbook of literary Chinese. 


Nathan Talbott of the University of Washington has received a Ford Foun- 
dation Grant for fifteen months study in Japan at the Kyoto and Tokyo Uni- 
versities and the Toyo Bunko where he will continue his doctoral studies in 
Chinese Political Thought, dealing especially with K’ang Yu-wei and Liang 
Ch’iechiao. 

Dr. John L, Taylor has recently been appointed Consultant on Territories 
and Insular Possessions for the House of Representatives Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Dr. Taylor was formerly Lecturer in Geography at 
Stanford University and, since 1950, on the staff of the High Commissioner of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


NOTICES 


The Journal of the Rutgers University Library, December, 1953, carried a 
bibliographic survey by Ardath W. Burks of “Far Eastern Materials,’’ acquired 
by the Library from the research library of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations. These materials, mostly English language periodicals, are familiar 
to Far Eastern scholars working in the New York area, and the Rutgers Li- 
brary is pleased to make them available as before. The collection is particu- 
larly strong in Chinese and Japanese periodicals. 


The city of Venice is planning a large celebration this summer to honor the 
700th anniversary of the birth of Marco Polo, Various programs and exhibitions 
are being arranged to focus attention of the life and travels of the great Vene- 
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tian. Among other things there will be a major exhibition of Chinese art. Ob- 
jects are being loaned by most of the prominent museums and collectors in 
Europe and it is anticipated that there will also be important loans from Ameri- 
can and Far Eastern collections. This exhibition will be opened in the Palace 
of the Doges in Venice on June 20th, 1954, and will close on October 10th. 
This exhibition and the Marco Polo celebration in general should be of special 
interest to students of the Far East traveling in Europe this summer. 





A current membership list of the Far Eastern Associa- 
tion, giving names and addresses, as well as information 
about the fields and areas of specialization of all members, 
is now available to members of the Association only for 
their private (non-commercial) use. It may be had from the 
Secretary, Ronald S. Anderson, P. O. Box 2067, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, for the sum of $1.00 a copy. 















































DEMOCRACY AND THE PARTY MOVEMENT IN PRE- 
WAR JAPAN 

by Robert A. Scalapino 

An examination of Japanese society to show why the 
political party movement failed, coupled with a dis- 
cussion of the nature and results of that failure. 480 
pages. $6.50 
ZAIBATSU DISSOLUTION IN JAPAN aenmtantn eens 
by T. A. Bisson = 
An exploration of the background of the Zaibatsu 
combines and the occupation’s policy toward them in =————__—— 
the light of its importance for U. S. policy in Asia. ——— 

340 pages. $5.00 
THE WHITE UMBRELLA: Indian Political Thought from 


Manu to Gandhi 
by D. Mackenzie Brown 













































































A broad, documented survey of ancient and modern 
Hindu thought which interprets for the Western 
reader one of the oldest systems of political science in 
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